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Introduction 


The British Conservative party has been instrumental for a 
long period in shaping the policies of the British Government 
towards British colonies. The party was greatly concerned 
with, and vocal about, British policy towards the Indian 
empire in particular. Hence it is very important and instruc¬ 
tive to study the attitude of the Conservative party to Indian 
independence. In this study, an attempt has been made to 
analyse the attitude and reaction of the Conservative party 
of Great Britain towards Indian independence during the 
crucial period 1930 to 1947. 

There is a widespread impression that during the above 
period at least the British Conservative party was an imperialist 
party, with vested interests and was dead opposed to liberation 
of colonies, and to India’s independence in particular. Did the 
Conservative party as a whole oppose Indian independence ? 
Were there groups and individuals who supported and sympath¬ 
ized with India’s demand ? Was the Opposition confined to 
a few ‘imperialist’ of the party ? Did they change their attitude 
according to the spirit of the times or were they rigid in 
their opposition? The answer to these questions would help 
a proper reappraisal of Indo-Britisb relations during the period 
of this study 1930-1947. 

This is primarily a study of the Conservative party’s 
attitude to Indian Independence. The study is not concerned 
with the attitude of other British political parties, but often 
references are made to tbe Labour Party’s attitude also to ma^ 
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tbe difference between the two clear. Neither are we concerned 
here with tbe Indian National movement as such, exeept in 
so far as it concerned the attitude of the Conservative party. 
At the same time, we are not very much concerned with the 
details of intraparty struggles. A large portion of the text 
is concerned with Indian constitutional developments, but they 
are dealt with merely as steps in the direction of the goal of 
independence. The focus is on the attitude of the British 
Conservative Party to Indian Independence. It has been assu¬ 
med that by and large, the attitude and the policy of the party 
were the same as that of the government when the party was 
in power. 

Hitherto, no detailed study of the subject during the period 
covered in this study seems to have been made. Ihis study 
is a modest attempt to fill that gap. There is, however, a 
doctoral thesis by C. S. Ghosh submitted to the Manchester 
University in 1963, which covers a Part of the period of this 
project; but that text was mainly concerned with the intra¬ 
party struggle in the British Conservative party over the 
Indian problem between 1927 and 1935. For about eighteen 
eventful years covered in this project, with the exception of 
a brief period, the Conservative party was in oflSce in the 
United Kingdom. Hence, the attitude and reactions of the 
Conservative party during a large part of this period were in 
fact the attitudes and reactions of the British Government to 
Indian independence. 

The period of study ( 1930*47 ) happens to be one of the 
crucial periods in India’s long struggle for independence, and 
the issues involved in the struggle started crystallising towards 
the late twenties of tbe present century. The study starts 
from the years 1930, for it was in that year that the Indian 
National Congress took the ‘Independence Pledge, and started 
agitating for Turna Swaraj’ or complete independence. The 
year focussed tbe attention of the British public, tbe Press 
and the parties to tbe importance of the hitheito neglected 
problems of India and forced them to watch, and respond to, 
the rapid changes that were taking place.in the mighty Indian 



empire. It was just at about the same year that the British 
Conservative party began to tafiie an active interest in their 
Government’s India policy after the Conservative Governor- 
General’s pronouncement of 31 October 1929 on the ultimate 
aim of the British policy being the conferment of full 
Dominion Status on India. The study ends in 1947 soon after 
the cherished goal of the Indian national movement was 
achieved with the country’s independence in August of that 
year, with the approval of the British political parties. 

The study is based on primary sources, like Conservative 
party meetings’ minutes, private correspondence of Lord 
Halifax, Lord Zetland, documents published recently by the 
British Government on the transfer of power, publications of 
the party, autobiographies, biographies and memoirs of 
Conservative and other political leaders relating to India, 
parliamentary debates and contemporary periodicals and 
newspapers, and interviews held with some of the political 
leaders and experts in the field. In addition, a number of 
printed books and secondary sources have been made 
use of 

The thesis has been divided into four parts consisting of 
nine chapters, introduction, background and conclusions. Each 
part covers the important events which occurred during a 
specific period. The first part, consisting of three chapters, 
covers the period of five years from 1930-1935 and deals with 
the Conservative party’s attitude to Indian constitutional 
reforms. The Round Table Conference, 1930-32, forms the 
theme of the first chapter. The White Paper proposals and 
the Conservative party’s assessment of them in and out of 
Parliament forms the theme of the second chapter. The dis¬ 
cussions, deliberations and approval of the Government of 
India Bill forms the subject of the third chapter. Part two cover¬ 
ing the five year period from 193S-1940 includes two chapters 
and deal with the attitude of the British Conservative Govern¬ 
ment towards constitutional experiments in British India and 
Conservative attitude to India during the early stages of the 
war. Part three covers the period from 1940-1945 and has 
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been divided iato tm chapters. During this period, the 
British coalition governmeat was headed by Winston Churchill 
and the period covers the critical stages of the secontf world 
war. The fourth and the last part consisting of two chapters 
deals with the last phase of India’s struggle for independence 
when the Conservative Party was in opposition after a 
long interval. The General conclusions are given at the end 
separately. 



Background 


mST WORLD WAR AND THB DECLARATION 
ON RESPONSIBLE GOVmNMENT 

The First World War was a watershed in the 

national movement and constitutional development of modem 
Ifidia. Irrespective of parties, the British appreciated India*s 
valuable part in the war. As a result, they were committed to 
the evolution in a positive policy of establishing a responsible 
government of India. Hence, it is appropriate to start this 
Study with that momentoms declaration on responsible govern¬ 
ment for India. It will provide a historical setting for the 
study of the problem from 1930. It aims to assess the general 
attitude of the British people to Indian independance with an 
emphasis on the attitude of the Conservative Party. 

The First war gave a great fillip to the Indian National 
movement. The aims of war were declared to be to mate the 
world safe for democracy, and the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion was {HToclalmed and i^ven prominence. Indian nationatiRi 
tooi the declarations at their face value and entertained very 
high hopes. In the proclaimed ideals of the war, they* visualized 
a new horizon of hope. India played a very significant part 
in the war. India’s role in the war stimulated its self-em^^enee 
and the demand for constitutional advance waa intensified. 

Satyendra Prasanna Sinha Presided over tfie Bombay 
Session of the Congress in 1915. He demanded a categorical 
declaration of British i^dficy towards India and held that the 
need was to satisfy ’the aspirations and ambitions of the rising 
generation of India/ ' Congress demanded subStaatigl 
measures of reform towards Self-Oovernment so as to secure 
to the people an effective coat)K»l over the government by the 
introiduetion of |»rovincial autonomy, expan^ andtefom of 



legislative councils.' The next session of the Congress 
(Lucfenow) formulated a scheme of self-government and 
fraternized the Himlus and Muslims. The Congress wanted the 
British to issue a proclamation to the effect ‘that it is the aim 
and intention of British policy to confer Self-Government on 
India at an early date', and pleaded for lifting India 'from the 
position of a dependency to that of an equal partner in the 
Empire with the Self-Governing Dominions.'* 

The year 1917 witnessed a quickening of national conscious¬ 
ness throughout the country and a widely popular agitation in 
favour of Home Rule. The declarations on war aims were 
utilized by Indian leaders to push forward the cause of Indian 
Self-Government. An intensive propaganda for Home Rule was 
started by Balgangadhar Tilak in Bombay and Annie Besant 
in Madras. They held that the war offered India a God-sent 
opportunity to win freedom and they raised the question of 
Self-Government and equality of status in all places and linked 
it with the question of war help. The All-India Congress 
Committee (AICC) appreciated the work of the Home Rule 
Leagues and demanded the immediate grant of substantial 
instalment of Swaraj.® Thus Indians wanted a declaration of 
British policy towards India. 

Political agitation reached the highest point in the middle 
of 1917 and a great stir was created in England and India by 
the publication of the report of the Mesopotamian Commist* 
sion. Even Edwin Montagu, an ex-Under Secretary of State for 
India, drew-up a scathing indictment of the whole system of 
Indian government and supported the Indian demand for an 
immediate declaration of British policy.^ As the war situation 
was grave, England was anxious to secure Indian help. Indians 
were prepared to help provided a definite promise of Swaraj in 
the near future was- made. 

1. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, The History of the .Indian National 
Congress volume I (1885-1935) (Bombay, 1946), pp. 207-8. 

2. Ibid., p. 217. 

3. The Indian Annual Register (Calcutta), July-DeCetobcr 
1919) it. 

4. Ibid. 
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tlias tli« drst world war broagtit India ott to tha iaUtrtxi^ 
tfonal stage, fighting side by side with other nations *fharihg in 
their suffering and achievement, acquiring a new consciousness 
of nationhood and a new claim* to its recognition. Iodla*s 
share in that conflict and *the demands which Were addressed 
to her...made the inconsistency of denying her full share in the 
conduct of her own affairs even more pronounced/^ India 
developed a new sense of self'esteem and hoped for its 
recognition. 

India's valuable part in the war and the growing strength 
of the Indian national movement made the British government 
to reassess their policies ffrom a new angle of vision.* The 
Mesopotamian report brought home to the British public the 
defects of the Government of India and they realized the 
necessity to assuage the Indian nationalists in their demands 
to mobilize their war efforts. These factors were responsible 
for a favourable British response to concede the Indiea 
demand for a declaration of the British policy in India. 

Austen Chamberlain, the Conservative Secretary of State 
for India, attempted successfully to include India at the 
Imperial War Conference. As India’s participation in the 
Imperial War Conference depended on its self-government, ht 
suggested a formula by which the aim of the policy was to be 
declared. He defined the British goal in India as developng 
‘free institutions with a view to ultimate self-government within 
the Empire.** The Government of India had pressed home the 
necessity of an announced formula and proposed a model and 

5. The National Union of Conservative and Unionist Asso* 
etatUms campaign Guide 1922, pp. 328-9. 

6. Au^n Chamberlain wrote to his sistar on 24 March 
1917 about his efforts to include India at the Imperud Confe¬ 
rence. His attitude changed due to change in the world Na¬ 
tion. He had well realized the ferment of new ideas generated 
by the Russian revolution and their effect on India and had 
gauged the rapid ebanges-that were taking place in India. It 
was doubtfhl whether India would have been represented at the 
Imperial War Conference if Ohamberlain had not taimi a firm 
stand. Sir Charles Petrie, The life and Letters of the Rt. Bern. 
Sit Austen Chambertainf 2hd volume (London, 194B), {^. 
73-8,93.* 



ia Kisy 1017 Austea Cbamberlaia brought the hdian jvobhm 
toithe attention of the Cabinet and sought decision. He wrote 
'that upon a right decision at this critical time dej^ds the 
peace and contentment of India for years and pe^aps for 
generations to come.”' 

However, the Cabinet delayed eonsideration of Indian 
problem as it was busy ia matters connected with the war. 
Soon thereafter, Edwin Montagu succeeded to the office of tin 
Secretary of State for India. Realizing the necessity of mobili¬ 
zing Indian public opinion in favour of the war effort, he 
submitted the same formula as Austen Chamberlain.* It was 
Lord Curzon of the Conservative Party who redrafted the final 
version of the announcement. Curzon's major change was to 
insert the words ‘responsible government* in place of ‘self- 
government*. By this important change, he sought to give 
controi of Indian government to electorates instead of politi¬ 
cians.* The goal of British policy in India was thus defined by 
one Conservative statesman and underlined by another. 

7. Ronaldshay, The Life of Lord Curzon^ Being the 
Authorized Biogngthy of George Nathaniel Marquess Cu/iMon of 
Kedleston, 3rd Volume (London-1928), p. 162. 

8. Soon after Montagu succeeded Austen Chamberlain to the 
India Office, Montagu submitted the same formula as Austen. 
It was as follows : ‘His Majesty*! Government and the Govem- 
merit of India have in view the gradual development d^ee 
institutions in India with a view to ultimate self-goventtoeot 
within the Empire.’ It left the type of free institutions own 
but Curzon was not satisfied and redrafted it as follows; 'The 
polity of His Majesty’s Government, with which Idle Govern¬ 
ment of India are in compleie accord, is that of the increasiqg 
association of Indians in every branch of the Administration, 
and the gradual development of sdfngoverning in^tutions, 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsMe Govern* 
meat in India as an inl^al part of the British Bmptre*. •Ibici, 
pp. i66-7. Bmphasis in oii^nal. 

9. Richard iDanzig, ‘The Announcement of August 20, 
1917, foumal of A^an Studies 28 (November 1968), pp. 22-7, 

The Cabinet forraitlatioii * of the deolaratton was the 
‘.Paadmig Off d^oussions*’ asititin the triangle of the Secretary of 
State for^lndia, Balfour a«d Curzon. There is no doubt abo^ 
the role of Curzon. Ibid. 
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Mofitefi tfinouseed Miitoiic poH^ ftAtement iAii It 
1971 and declared thal^ *tbe policy of His 
Ooveroment, with whidi the Oovemmen^ of India are la 
complete accord, is that of the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self>governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British 
Efflpire.*^^ The statement was *the most momentous utterance 
ever made in India’s chequered History.* R. Coupland describ* 
ed the phrase as terse and accurate description of the rise of 
self-governing colonies to dominion status.^^ To T/ie Times it 
was a fresh landmarh in the history of the relations of the 
British with India, and the clearest and the most definite 
declaration of British aim in India since the Queen’s proclama¬ 
tion of 1858>* 

The declaration was the matured conclusion of a coalition 
Cabinet in which all parties were represented. Although the 
British and Indian governments had reserved the right to be the 
judges of the time and measure of each advance, the broad 
highway was resolutely stalled out. The declaration was 
really a bold departure from the old policy and it was 
revolutionary as it promised responsible government. It was 
the herald of the reforms and 'it made reform inevitable and 
the reformers virtually unassailable.*^* 

Though British policy had been directed to a point where 
the question of self-governing India was bound to arise. Lord 
Minto, Lord Mbrley, Lord Crewe and other leaders had 
denied it. If there was any doubt, it was cleared iii 1917^ 


10^ AsC. Batmrjee, Indian Constitutional Documents volunxe 
II (Calcutta^ 1946), p. 2Q1. 'The Voice might be tiie Vdlm of 
Mr. Montagu, but the policy was that which Austen Chamber- 
lain had elaborated during the two previous years’. Charles 
Betri^ n, 6, p* 93. 

11. Reginald Coupland. The Indian Problem 1833^0135^ 
(London, 1943), p. 54. 

Tke TimeSt 21 Augn»t.l9l7, An Independent Daily^ 
Hiehard Danzig, n. 9, f, 31. 



That pregnant word ‘responsible ’ was written into the draft 
despatch by Curzon. The declaration, which became the 
preamble of the reforms Act of 1919, was the response to the 
insistent demand of loyal and patriotic Indians for a goal and 
a policy. 

India was admitted to the Imperial War Cabinet and 
Imperial War Conference of 1917 and it signed the Versailles 
treaty and became a member of the League of Nations. Tt 
was a recognition of the fact that self-government was India's 
destiny. It was, so to speak, a payment in advance which India 
had earned by her extra*ordinary services.’!^ It brought Indian 
statesmen into the centre of world politics and it ensured that 
Indian opinion should not be overlooked and ‘it was in itself 
a sort of guarantee that full Dominion Status was the ultimate 
objective.*^® The acceptance of the progressive realization of 
responsible government In 1917 by the British as the purpose 
of their rule in India ‘marked the beginning of the end' and 
for all practical purposes ‘the days of British rule were 
numbered i and from 1917 onwards the advance to self-govern« 
ment became more Important than the maintenance of good 
government, and political and constitutional developments 
dominated the Indian scene.*^® 

When the Montagu Chelmsford reforms were considered in 
Parliament, speakers irrespective of party affiliation hoped that 
India would become a self-governing member of the empire 
like other dominions. Between August 1917 and December 
1919, when the Reforms Act was passed, the principles which 
were finally embodied in the Act were subjected to a rain of 
criticism, both hostile and friendly, ignorant and learned. 
British Parliament and people held that in conceding the 
principle that the goal of Indian political progress was respon* 
lible self-government and In delegating to the control of popu- 

14. W.K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, 
Problems of Nationality, 1918-1936,1st volume {London, 1957), 
p. 169. 

15. Coupland, n. 11, p. 144. 

16. S. Gopal, The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin, 1926-1931 
(London, 195^, p. 3, 



l^rly elected legislatures some of the departriients of adminis* 
tratiou in the Provincial Government, they were tafting a leap 
in the dark. 

The Montagu-'Chelmsford report was published in June 
1918 and it supported India’s case for Self-Government. The 
Congress at* its special session held at Bombay in August 1918, 
reaffirmed the principles of reforms contained in the Congress- 
League scheme, and made it clear that nothing short of Self- 
Government wihtin the empire would satisfy the Indian people. 
It declared that the Indians were fit for responsible Government 
and repudiated the contrary assumption contained in the re¬ 
port, and wanted advance both in the centre as well as the 
provinces. However, it conceded undivided authority to the 
Government of India on matters concerning peace, tranquality 
and defence of the country and appreciated the earnest attempts 
made by the authorities towards responsible Government. 
Though the Congress recognized that some of the proposals 
constituted an advance, it held that the proposals were *dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory’ and suggested necessary modi¬ 
fications.^'^ The reforms Act of 1919 introduced dyarchy in the 
provinces The Act remodelled the central legislature giving 
‘a wider application to the principle of election and re-presenta- 
tion and the principle of ministerial responsibility was partial¬ 
ly introduced.’ Subject to the wide safeguards, *a genuine 
effort was made in the Act to afford a measure of responsible 
Government.’^® 

The object of the reforms of 1919 was to replace the system 
of Government, than obtaining by a system which would ulti-r 
mately be developed into responsible Government. The reforms 
‘represented a turn from the Morley-Minto policy of associa- 

17. P. Sitaramayya, n. 1, pp. 260-1. 

18, A. B. Keith, A Constitutional History of India 1600- 
1^35 {London, 1936) p. 249 ‘It was made clear that the ideal 
could be attained only in successive stages to be controlled by 
the Government and that advance must be conditioned by, the 
Drogress in co-operation received and the confidence inspired.' 
Ibid, p: 243. 
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tiog Indians in Government by the British towards a policy of 
giving Indians responsibility for governing themselves.* 

The reforms gave rise to something liSie the beginning of a 
federal system for India with the separation of the spheres of 
the Provincial and Central Governments. The intention was 
that the executive though not responsible to the legislature 
should become ‘responsive* to it by giving weight to the majo< 
rity view. However, in practice, the position had its draw- 
backs. However, the Act was transitional as was clearly 
shown in the provision requiring the appointment of statutory 
commission on the expiry of ten years to enquire into the 
working of the Government, the growth of education and the 
development of representative institutions in India.^** 

Some vested Interests like retired officials, merchants with 
direct Investments In India, and a few cautious liberals formed 
Indo-British Association and opposed the reforms, specially 
the introduction of responsible Government in India. The 
Association worked against the reforms but the change in the 
climate of opinion was so great that it did not find it tactical 
to press hard its opposition. The existence of a coalition 
government with the Conservative Party as a partner made it 
difficult ‘for those conservatives to oppose (he Act who felt 
disturbed at the partnership approach to and at the experiment 
of Parliamentary democracy in India.* The bulk of the Consort 
vatively*^ acquiesced in the Act and did not unite their voices^ 
with those of the members of the Indo-British Asssociation. ** 

In fact, the reforms were passed In a flush of entbisiastic 
parliamentary gratitude for the contributions India bad made 
in money and manpower towards the war. Its passage had the 
misfortune to be sandwitched between two events, the oppress 

19. Richard Danzig, n. 9, p. 36. 

20. John. Coatman, indta t The Road to Self-Government 
0U>ndon, 1948), pp. 42-3. 

21. The Conservative and Unionist Party*s campaign Gtdde- 
ms, pp. 330-334. 

22. S, C. Ghosh, The British Conservative Party and the 
Indian Problem 1927-1935 (Manchester, 1963), pp. 93 99*106^ 
(Un-Published Doctoral Thesis) 



iive execution of the Rowlatt Acts against sedition in India 
and the action of General Dyer in the Jallianwallah Bagh at 
Ainritsar» an event which, in Churchill's words, stood *in 
singular and sinister isolation’ in the British Imperial record 
and supplied Indian nationalism with all the martyrs it was ever 
to need.^^ It quickened India's political life and drew Gandhiji 
into politics. For the successful working of the reforms there 
was need for good-will and friendliness but there was instead 
bitterness, estrangement and distrust which led to their dismal 
failure. 

The reforms introduced dyarchy in the provinces. The war 
had intensified Indian nationalism and the spirit of indepen¬ 
dence in several Asiatic countries made it very hard for Indian 
patriots to accept the reforms which promised only gradual 
development of self-government. They could not easily recon¬ 
cile themselves to the claim of a foreign Parliament to decide 
whether and where and to what extent Indians had shown 
themselves fit for Self-Government. 

There were no signs of the Congress demands being consi¬ 
dered by the authorities. So, the special session of the Cong¬ 
ress held at Calcutta in September 1920 approved Mahatm a 
Gandhi's resolution on non-co-operation and decided to carry 
on the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation. 
The Nagpur session of the Congress ratified the resolution on 
non-co-operation movement. The object of the Congress was 
declared to be *the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legiti¬ 
mate means.'*^ The non-co-operation movement turned the 
national movement into a truly mass movement on a giant all- 
India scale and gave further impetus to the political agitation 
and the British rule was shaken to its foundations. 

The policy of the British Conservative party to India was 
defined by Party leaders. The leader of the party, Stanley 
Baldwin emphasized the fact that they would pursue a policy 
of progressive Self-Government within the British empire-resis* 

23. A.P. Thornton, The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies S A 
Study in British Power (London, 1959), p. 226. 

24. P. Sitaramayya, n 1, pp. 338-52; 



tibg attemptf at separation. The progressive grant of consti¬ 
tutional liberties depended upon the loyalty and capacity of the 
people. The policy was reaffirmed at the time of the general 
elections in October, 1924. Baldwin stated that his part;^ held 
the view that the welfare of India constituted a sacred trust of 
the British Government. They were opposed to agitation and 
extremist methods. 2 ® 

THE STATUTORY COMMISSION 

The intention of the British Government in passing the 1919 
Reforms Act was to make a decisive and distinctive step in the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions in India. 
There was a provision in the Act, to set up at the end of ten 
years a Statutory Commission to review the situation in India 
and to make recommendations for the development of r« spon¬ 
sible Government. The very provision was regarded as proof 
of their ‘experimental and impermanent character.’ 

There were constant demands for the revision of the Reforms 
Act of 1919. As early as September 1921, the Central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly demanded revision of the Constitution at an 
earlier date. On two occasions during 1923, the Legislative 
Assembly emphasized the necessity for immediate constitutional 
advance. Early in 1924, the assembly demanded the revision 
of the Reforms Act ‘to secure for India full self-governing 
Dominion Status within the British Empire, together with res¬ 
ponsible government within the provinces’ and suggested ‘the 
summoning of a Round Table Conference to recommend a draft 
constitution for India’. The Swaraj Party in the Assembly 
objected to the British Parliament being the judge of the time 
and measure of India’s constitutional advance. The govern¬ 
ment agreed to institute an enquiry and appointed a committee 
consisting of both British and Indian members under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir Alexander Muddiman with the task of enquir¬ 
ing into the difficulties of the working of the Government of 
India Act and to investigate the feasibility and desirability of 
securing remedies for such difficulties and defects consistent 

25. The Times, 3 May, 1924 and 16 October, 1^24, ' 
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with the structure, policy and purpose of the Act. The com- 
mittee submitted two reports. The majority, report held that 
the constitution gave valuable training in parliamentary 
government to the electorate but the minority (consisting of 
all-Indians) report held that it had failed and must be replaced 
by a constitution on a permanent basi8.“ 

For some years, Indians were pleading for a Round Table 
Conference to revise the Constitution and for advancing the 
date of the commission of enquiry. Still it appeared as though 
the authorities were not favourable to concede the Indian 
demand for modifying the Reforms Act of 1919. Even the 
Labour Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald had declared that 
no British party was to be cowed down by threats of force or 
by policies designed to bring government to a stand still. He 
was commended for that declaration which supported the 
general British policy which was unhelpful to India. Lord Irwia, 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India had also warned 
Indians that the future lay in a policy of co-operation.*^ So 
the authorities were not favourable to concede the Indian 
demand for modification of the Reforms Act of 1919. 

However, for obvious reasons, the Conservative Government 
under Stanley Baldwin advanced the date of the commission 
of enquiry and announced the Constitution of the Statutory 
Commission in November 1927. It was to inquire into the word¬ 
ing of the Indian constitution and to consider the desirability 
of establishing, extending, modifying or restricting the degree 
of responsible government at the end of the decennial period. 
The commission included seven members of British parliament 


26. India in 19S4-25 published by the Government of Indig 
(Calcutta, 1925), pp. 55-60 and 308-10. 

27. Sir Maurice Gwyer and A, Appadoraf, Speeches and 
Documents on the Indian Constitution Volume I (Bombay, 
1957), p. 72. This source will be mentioned here after as Qwyer 
and Appadorai, Documents I, 
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refH'eseiitinf all the three political parties, with John Simon as 
Chairman*. 

On the lines of the reforms enquiry committee of 1924, 
Indians were expecting the participation of both British and 
Indian representatives in such a body. However, the Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Birkenhead restricted the choice of 
membership of the Statutory Commission to members of parlia¬ 
ment only, on the assumption that the authors of 1919 reforms 
had a quasi judicial inquest in mind. His aim seems to have 
been to exclude Indian controversies and to forestall the possi¬ 
bility of Labour Party members joining hands w ,th the Indians 
in producing the report.*® In his move to exclude Indians, the 
Secretary of State for India bad the support of the Governor- 
General and bis advisers. The latter held the view that if the 
personnel were confined to Parliament, the criticism on the 
exclusion of Indians would fall to the ground and that they 
would be attacked only for having followed a principle which 

♦The Statutory Commission consisted of seven members 
with John Simon as Chairman. The other members were Lord 
Burnham, Lord Strathacona, Edward Cadogan, Colonel Lane 
Fox (Afterwards Lord Bingley), Vernon Hartshorn and 
Clement R. Attlee, all members of Parliament; four of them 
Conservatives and two Labour. For a brief biographical 
sketch see Appendix 1. 

28. The date was accelerated to avoid the risk of that 
chance falling to the Labour government after 1929 elections. 
Birkenhead in his letter, to the Governor-General, dated 10 
December 1925, explained that ‘having regard to the political 
contingencies in this country, we must keep the nomination of 
the personnel of this Commission in our own hands. In this 
matter we cannot run the slightest risk. My present view, 
therefore, is...that we shall in any event, playing for safety, be 
driven to nominate the Commission in the middle of 1927.* 
He also thought that the mere ante-dating of the Commission 
while it would probably give satisfaction in India, ‘would 
derive us nothing valuable. We can play with the time as we 
want*. 

Secretary of State for India to Governor-General, 23 
September, 1926, Halifax Collection, India Office Library 
(I.O.L) London. MSS. Eur. C. 152/2, pp. 87 8 See also Bitken- 
head. The Life of F.S. Smith First Earl of Birkenhead {London 
I960), pp. 511-12. 
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was susceptible of defence.** Thus the authorities in India 
were aware of the possible Indian criticism though they bed 
never expected it to be so severe. The ground had not been 
prepared by the British for the reception of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission in India. Contrary to the expectations of Indians, 
as the Commission consisted of the British members, all groups 
and parties in India boycotted it. 

However, the authorities justified the exclusion of Indians 
on the ground that experts on India would not reach an agree* 
ment and detached investigators would not impose their recom¬ 
mendations. As such it should be a travelling committee of the 
Imperial Parliament !* representative of all parties and there¬ 
fore, of all possible governments. They explained that the pro¬ 
cedure adopted for the constitution of the commission was 
dictated by working constitutional necessity and not by any 
desire to exclude Indians from having a voice in the decision 
of India’s political history. To the British, the Indian 
attitude seemed to be ‘the height of perversity, throwing away 
the substance in order to catch at a shadow.’®® 

The Secretary of State for India and the Governor-General 
decided on the commission after careful thought. They suppor¬ 
ted the appointment of a parliamentary commission, as Parlia¬ 
ment was responsible for India’s political future. To them it 
appeared reasonable that Parliament should send its own dele¬ 
gation to enquire and report to it. However, there were strong 
arguments in favour of a mixed commission on the lines of the 
earlier reforms enquiry committee. 'Thus, however logically 
right, the decision proved to be a disastrous psychological mis- 
judgment. The Governor-General and the India Office were 
aware'that their decision would not be popular, but they bad 

29. From Governor-General to Secretary of State, 19 
August 1926,1.O.L. MSS. Eur. C/152/2, pp. 79-SO and 17 No¬ 
vember 1926, 153 and from Secretary of State to Governor- 
General, 23 September 1926, pp. 87-8. See also Viscount 
Halifax, Fullness of Day.? (London, 1957), pp, 115-16. 

30. The History of the Times, The 13dth Armiyersary and 
Beyond 1912 1948. Volume IV, Part ll ; 192M948. (London, 
1952), p. 865. 
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jootfddJiz&J bow tender were the susceptibilities on which they 
had so heavily passed.’*^ 

Thus the Conservative government continued the policy 
that had been accepted by the Reforms Act of 1919 «&nd 
appointed the commission. The complexity of the problem of 
framing a constitution for India, made the British political 
parties to refrain from adopting a partisan attitude and to 
collaborate in the appointment of the Statutory Commission. 
However^ political parties rated the importance of a general 
election far higher than that of the future of India and restric* 
te t their choice to the bach-benchers and the result was *a 
teriibly weak-team’, though it did not prove to be a 'one 
man show’ as was hoped by a few.** The commission started 
its work as an independent and unfettered body. 

All parties in India condemned and boycotted the com¬ 
mission. The Congress at its session held in 1927 resolved 
to boycott the commission at every stage and in every form 
and called upon Indians not to co-operate with it in any 
manner.** The answer of the Congress to the appointment 
of the Statutory Commission had been a comprehensive one in 
that it not only boycotted the commission with substantial 
success but also drafted an alternative report. When the com¬ 
mission visited India for its work, it was saluted by the Indian 
crowds with banners inscribed ‘Simon Go Back’, was cut dead 
and bocotted by most Indian leaders.*^ The Chairman of 
the Commission, Simon was anxious to have Indian co-opera¬ 
tion without curtailing the powers of the Commission. So he 
suggested that the evidence that comes before the commission 
should come before a joint free conference consisting of British 
commissioners and representatives from the Indian legis¬ 
lature. There are good grounds to believe ‘that if Irwin had 

31. The Earl of Birkenhead, Halifax, the Life of Lord 
Halifax (London, 1965), p. 242. 

32. S. Gopal, n. 16, p. 20. See also History of the Times, 
n. 30, pp. 865. 

33. P. Sitaramayya, n. 1, pp. 539-41. 

34. Lord Butler, The Art of the Possible The Memoirs of 
London, 1971), p. 37. 
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recommended and Parliament adopted this procedure (associat¬ 
ing Indian representatives) from the outset much of the hostility 
to the commission particularly that of the Hindu and Muslhn 
moderates, would have dis-appeared, Irwin later regretfully 
concurred with that view.®® The Times considered the pro¬ 
posed change as over generous. Infact, the joint free con^ 
ference could not take the place of the commission which 
alone could report to Parliament and whose recommendations 
alone would have value. As such Indian nationalists rejected the 
offer. As A.B. Keith pointed out, *the matter was mismanaged 
from the first, and the Indian authorities were induced to share 
the Congress attitude of unreasoning hostility.’*® 

Goveroor^General’s Pronouncement on 31 Oct., 1929. 
Indian nationalists, even the moderates were unhappy and had 
almost lost faith in British sincerity and honesty because of the 
appointment of an all-white Statutory Commission. Political 
discontent ran high throughout the country. Meanwhile, 
accepting the challenge of the Conservative Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Birkenhead, to produce a constitution accept¬ 
able to all parties, Indian nationalists had called an all-parties 
conference and produced a report containing proposals for 
the future Constitution of India It provided for the establish¬ 
ment of responsible government both at the centre and in the 
provinces and it pleaded for Dominion Status only. The 
Congress at its session held at Calcutta in 1928 approved the 
constitution proposed by the all parties committee report. 
However, it warned the British government that if it did not 
agree to that constitution before the end of the year 1929, the 
Cong^^es? would revert to the demand for complete indepen¬ 
dence, and would launch a compaign of non-vioient non-co- 
operation.*’ As Jawaharla! Nehru pointed out, ‘It was an offer 
of a year’s grace and a polite ultimatum. The resolution was, 
no doubt, a come down from the ideal of independence, for 

35. Alan Campbell-Johnson, Viscount Halifax'. A Biography 
(London, 1941), PP- 200-1. 

36. A,B. Keith, n. 18, p. 288-9. 

37. The Indian Quarterly Register (July-December 1928), 
pp. 359-64. 
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the all-parties report did not even ask for full Dominion 
Status.*® Thus the Congress pleaded with the British Govern¬ 
ment for the acceptance of a constitution as outlined in the 
all-parties report by the end of the year 1929. 

Lord Irwin, the Viceroy and Governor'General of India, 
wrote to the Secretary of State for India that political condition 
in India had so deteriorated that a drastic treatment was re¬ 
quired. He was impressed ‘with the possibility pf the problem 
becoming even more intractable than it is at present, and 
assuming a shape that would not readily yield to the kind of 
treatment that the extreme wing of our Party might be dis¬ 
posed to recommend’.®® Thus, the Government of India 
realized the necessity to rally moderate opinion by means of 
some concession, and the Conservative Governor-General felt 
the need to display sincerity, along with a show of strength. 
By associating Indians with the consideration of the proposals 
of reforms before they are debated in Parliament and by 
stating the ultimate objective of the British rule, Irwin tried 
to retrieve lost ground. The one would remedy the harm done 
by the stautory commission and the other would enable co¬ 
operation in the future.^® As the exclusion of Indians from 
the Statutory Commission had inflicted a deep wound, Irwin 
wanted to efface that grievance. Though many in England, 
specially the right wing Conservatives demanded a strong policy 
of repression, Irwin knew that such a policy would destroy 
Indian confidence and goodwill. He was worried that the 
Statutory Commission’s report would not be favourable to 
Indian political opinion and might lead to Indian fury. So, he 
felt that the moment was ripe for some gesture ‘which could 
stir the imagination of India, regain the contact that had been 
lort and restore faith in British purpose. 

38. Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography (London, 1936, 
India 1962), pp. 185-6. 

39. Lord Irwin ; Letters to the Secretary of State for India, 
India Office Library (lO.L.), London, Halifax collection. 
MiSS Bur. C. 152/5, p. 22. 

40. S. Oopal, n. 16, p. 48. 

41. Birkenhead, n. 31, p. 246. 



irwia hoped to get the support of the iLabour Goverooieat 
aod found the Secretary of State for India favourable to malte 
a gesture of friendship. He was confident of the support of the 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald who had earlier looked 
forward to the day when India would become a dominion 
*within a period of few months rather than years.*^‘ ^Ironically, 
the aristocratic Conservative Viceory would soon find himself 
in warm alliance with Socialist (Labour) Ministers and in 
pursuit of a policy deeply disturbing to the Conservative and 
Liberal Parties.’^ Thus Irwin thought of removing misunder¬ 
standing and distrust by a definite assurance of Dominion 
Status and India’s right to it. With the main intention of 
restoring confidence in British purpose, he suggested to the 
Labour Government, the two ideas of a Round Table Con¬ 
ference and a formal declaration of Dominion Status as the 
goal of British policy in India.^^ The Viceroy felt those steps 
were necessary for getting the co-operation of Indian parties. 
However, he did not envisage the realisation of Dominion 
Status quickly and the Conference to act as a Constituent 
Assembly. He wanted it to be ‘a meeting of men of different 
creeds’ to discuss on equal terms with the British, 'the means 
of attaining the Dominion Status which he had brought before 
their eyes.’*® 

When the two ideas were suggested, the Labour Secretary 
of State for India, Wedgwood Bean, wished to be satisfied that 

42. The Indian Quarterly Register. (July-December, 1928), 
p. 293. 

43. Birkenhead, n. 31, pp. 268-9. 

44. Irwin had discussed these two ideas with the editor of 
The Times, Geoffrey Dawson. Dawson did not consider that 
Dominion Status, implied anything more than ‘Self-government 
within the Empire.’ He still doubted ‘whether Dominion 
Status has not lately been interpreted as implying Self-govern¬ 
ment outside the Empire altogether...That being so, there, 
might be something to be said for transposing the words into 
‘Status of a Dominion’ or even ‘status of a British Dominion.’ 
Dawson to Irwin, 8 October 1929, 1.O.L. MSS. Eur.C. 152/28, 
pp. 60-1. Sec also his letter dated 31 October, 1929. Ibid.,C. 
152/18, pp. 360-1. 

45. ’Birkenhead n. 31, p. 270. 
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they were not going behind the back of the Statutory 
Commission. Accordingly, Irwin discussed the ideas with the 
Chairman of the Statutory Commission John Simon. The 
Chairman was critical of the wisdom and propriety of the 
declaration on Dominion Status, before the commission report¬ 
ed, but finally agreed to the idea of the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence and exchanged letters with the Prime Minister.^* Irwin 
wisely discussed the plan with the leader of the Conservative 
Party, Stanley Baldwin and some important Members of Parlia¬ 
ment. Baldwin had no objection provided the plan was suppor- 
ed by the Statutory Commission, and by all parties. However, 
Earl Winterton, formerly Secretary of State for India, expressed 
doubts on the declaration and his doubts were shared by 
Birkenhead and Austen Chamberlain. When Baldwin came to 
know on 23rd October that the Statutory Commission opposed 
it, he conferred with Birkenhead, Earl Peel and Lord Salis¬ 
bury*, and decided to write to the Prime Minister that they 


46. The Earl of Halifax, Fulness o/Days (London, 1957), 
pp. 117-18. 

At first John Simon did not object to the Dominion Status 
declaration but was very hesitant about the Round Table 
Conference on the ground that it might affect the status of the 
Commission’s report. A little later, influenced by Lord Read¬ 
ing, he changed his mind and accepted the Round Table 
Conference idea but opposed the idea of Dominion Status 
Declaration. Irwtn to Salisbury, 3 December 1929, I.O.L. 
MSS. Eur. C. 152/18, pp. 368-9. 

Simon said that the then government authorised *the issue 
of the statement without ever consulting the Commission at 
all.’ Irwin had discussed the plan with Simon. It was only 
when he opposed the declaration on Dominion Status that the 
government kept the second part for itself. See Viscount 
Simon, Retrospect : The Memoirs (London, 1952), p. 152. 

*For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix 1. 
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woai<i not agree to the declaratioa in the ctiaaged circuflhst- 
ances.^^ 

Baldwin wrote to Pbiliph Snowden, acting Prime Minister, 
and submitted the Conservative view that a new declaration 
Vould impair the authority of the Simon Commission, would 
defeat the intention of Parliament and compromise its liberty of 
action.’ He, therefore, appealed to him to avert such a disaster 
and at any rate postpone it until the Prime Minister returned 
from abroad. The message was transmitted to Irwin tele¬ 
graphically, but Irwin thought that postponement would be 
disastrous, as he had already revealed it to some of the Indian 
leaders.^® Thus Irwin was well aware of the volume and 
intensity of the opposition to his declaration by his Conser¬ 
vative friends at Westminster. However, with the authoriza¬ 
tion of the Labour government to it, he had returned to India. 

47. The Rt. Hon. Earl. Winterton, Orders of the Day 
(London, 1953), pp, 158-9. 

When Dominion Status was mentioned, Winterton, at first, 
was horrified. On 25 October 1929, Winterton noted in his 
diary ‘that it was dangerous to declare Dominion Status as it 
had a very special meaning since the Imperial Conference of 
1926/ Ibid. Winterton thought that Dominion Status included, 
(a) the right of secession, (^) and responsibility in theory, for 
defence. Accordingly he warned Irwin : ‘It seems to me almost 
unbelievable that the Conservative Party, at any rate (and I 
should hope that it also applied to the bulb of the electors) 
would concede such a right as {a) to Indians in any foreseeable 
future ; equally commonsense dictates that {b) could only be 
conceded with the most rigid reservations’. The desire to 
declare ‘Dominion Status* ‘perhaps proceeds from the feeling 
that the aim thus envisaged is too remote to be realizable in 
less than two generations, and also from a knowledge of the 
importance which phrases have for Indians. But both reasons 
are, to me, in the scale against such an announcement 
Winterton to Irwin, 28 September 1929, I.O.L. MSS. Ear. 

C. 152/28, pp. 56-8. 

48. Cabinet Paper C,P. 307 (29 November 1929). Enclo¬ 
sure to the letter from Wedgwood Benn to Irwin, 14 November 
1929, 1.O.L MSS. Eur. C. 152/5, pp. 146-9. See also/Wd., C. 
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In his personal Interviews with Indians, Irwin carefully 
emphasized the distinction between definition of purpose on the 
one hand and the method by which the purpose was to be 
achieved on the other. As the informal reception waa encour¬ 
aging, Irwin felt *that for once Great Britain, so often giving 
too little and giving it too late, had moved in time*. Having 
been warned against delaying the plan, and without giving due 
weight to the personal message from Baldwin to withhold the 
matter and allow more time for consideration and fearing 
that postponement would be disastrous, Irwin made the 
fateful statement on 31st October 1929. He announced the 
decision of His Majesty’s Government to hold a Round Table 
Conference, and declared, ‘I am authorised on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their judgment it 
is Implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status.’^* To all outward appear¬ 
ances, *it was no more than the reiteration of an avowed aim, 
the repetition of a well-worn phrase.’ Such a policy was ‘an 
essential supplement without which in his judgment the Con¬ 
ference itself would be from the outset condemned to failure.* 
He was impressed with the dangers if no formula could be 
found to identify India’s aspirations with Britain*8 policy. His 
analysis was calculated to breal the political boycott movement 


49. Gwyer and Appadorai, Documents I, a. 27, p. 119, 

In the proposed statement, Irwin made two alterations in 
deference to representations made by the Liberal leaders. Lord 
Reading and Lloyd George. He substituted for the words’...it is 
implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the attainment of 
Dominion Status must be regarded as the natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress’, the words ‘It is implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitu¬ 
tional progress as there contemplated is the attainment of 
Dominion Status.* The second was to delete the sentence, 
*Hia Majesty’s Government have opened the door to a inore 
excellent way from the last paragraph of his statement. Cabinet 
paper enclosed to the letter from Bonn to Irwin, 14 November 
1929, 1.O.L. MSS, Eur. C. 152/5, pp. 146*9, 



in India, but he failed to gauge the results of the possible 
British reaction.*® 

The announcement was not made at the appropriate time 
and appropriate manner for the phrase ‘Dominion Status’ had 
acquired a new and definite meaning At that time there was 
a minority Labour Government, which was not stable and any 
time a change of government was expected. In such circum¬ 
stances, when some of the important members of the Con¬ 
servative Party, including the leader of the party had opposed 
the declaration of Dominion Status, Irwin would have been 
wise in heeding to the last minute advice of the leader of the 
Conservative opposition to withhold public reference to 
Dominion Status. Quite possibly the result would have been 
different, if Irwin had announced only the idea of a Round 
Table Conference, emphasizing that the conclusions at the 
Conference would guide the policy of the government, as he 
did later. The declaration on Dominion Status was made with 
the best intentions aiming to restore the trust and confidence 
of the Indians in British policy. As there was a good deal of 
opposition to the declaration and long delay in its implementa¬ 
tion, it increased the bitterness between the two countries. 

Reaction In Britain 

There was swift reaction in Britain. British political parties 
accepted the suggestion of a Round Table Conference but the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties criticized the declaration of the 
goal of Dominion Status which had acquired a new meaning 
after 1926. Irwin, Benn, Baldwin and Simon found no barriers 

50. Alan Campbell-Johnson, Viscount Halifax'. A Biography 
(London, 1941), pp. 221-2. See also Halifax, n. 10, pp. U6-17. 

51. The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the position 
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‘Dominion Status’ acquired a new and definite meaning after 
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to unanimity so far as the first part of the statement was con¬ 
cerned, but the reference to Dominion Status tVas met with 
opposition. The editor of The Times, Geoffrey Dawson, set the 
position in perspective ; ‘A three cornered conference hi^d long 
been mooted and was approved by all parties at Westminster, 
the Viceroy was primarily speaking on procedure and only 
incidentally restating the ultimate end ; there was ample 
precedent for using the phrase ‘Dominion Status’ while details 
were vague. The government was now committed to a 
precise ultimate objective and for consultation with the Indian 
leaders. 

Birkenhead demanded a parliamentary debate in his letter 
to the Daily Telegraph which supported him in a leader.®* In 
the parliamentary debate. Lord Reading, formerly Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India (1921-26), placed a motion calling 
attention of the House of Lords to the statement issued 
by the Viceroy. He objected to the use of Dominion Status 
because the Statutory Commission was engaged in consi¬ 
dering its report and he thought that ithe declaration imported 
a change of policy.®^ Lloyd George opposed the reference to 
Dominion Status and held that they should have waited for the 
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Reading objected to an immediate declaration on Dominidn 
Status also on the ground ‘that he could not see within any 
measurable distance of time India being put on a footing with 
the other Dominions and that a statement now would become 
the text of immediate demands for its fulfilment.* Cabinet paper 
Enclosed to the letter from Benn to Irwin, 14 November 1929, 
I.O.L. MSS. Eur. C. 152/5, pp. 146-9. 
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Commission’s report,®® Churchill did not speak in Parliament 
but cheered Lloyd George, ‘Thus presaging the line which he 
was to take later’ when the conflict in the party reached its 
height. The opposition of the Liberals gave an impetus to that 
of the Conservative extremists who were vehement in their 
criticism. Birkenhead directed the Statutory Commission to 
treat the Governor-General’s declaration as impertinence. He 
held that the Governor-General's declaration as impertinence. 
He held that the Governor-General, ‘both in his declaration 
and his speech’ was encroaching upon a field in which he was 
an intruder and wanted that nothing should be done until the 
report of the commission was published. He wrote blistering 
articles in the Press saying ‘that the Simon Report had been 
want-only-circuited, and that the appetite of the Indians would 
be merely whetted by the declaration which would lead them 
to further and more extravagant demands. According to him 
there was no prospect of any government conceeding Dominion 
Status to India in their life time.®® Winston Churchill charged 
that the declaration completely prejudiced and destroyed the 
the value of the report of the Statutory Commission. He held 
that it was an intervention between Parliament and their 
Commission. He emphasized that the two opposition parties 
commanded a parliamentary majority in resisting far reaching 
changes in India.®'^ They both spoke for the Conservative 
extremist group. 

Thus the new policy pronouncement was attacked by 

55. United Kingdom, Parliamentary Debates 5th Series 
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Reading, Lloyd George, Churchill and Birkenhead both In 
Parliament and outside. They were annoyed that anyone 
should speak about Dominion Status which since the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 was a term of which nobody had yet pro¬ 
pounded the perfect definition. Their method was not that of 
a direct frontal onslaught, but rather to make it clear that in 
their opinion substantial advance in the direction of Dominion 
Status was so remote and unlikely as hardly to be worth dis¬ 
cussing.’ They could not imagine India becoming a dominion 
early with her communal, linguistic, religious difiPerence and 
her inability to defend herself against external menace.*® Lord 
Peel said that the statement tended ‘to blur those distinctions 
between ultimate issues and ideals and immediate practical 
issues.’ He opposed it because the phrase was of indefinite 
meaning, changing almost from year to year, certainly 
meaning something different from 1926 from what it meant 
after 1926’. Their objective was that India was to attain 
Dominion Status ultimately by stages, ‘and the length and 
number of those stages must be determined gradually from 
time to time by the success that attended the experiment at 
each stage.*® The attack on Dominion Status assumed added 
importance as some of the Liberal leaders, for their own 
reasons joined the Conservative extremists. 

Even at the meeting of the Conservative shadow cabinet sum¬ 
moned to consider the matter immediately, Birkenhead started 
the criticism and was supported by Austan Chamberlain, 
formerly!,Conservative Secretary of State for India. In principle 
Baldwin'had agreed and approved of Irwin’s actions. He did not 
repudiate it and sat back calmly and later obtained a letter from 
the Labour Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, in which it 
was made clear that the Governor*General’s words meant no 
change in British policy.®® Hoare also did not see anything 
revolutionary in the statement. 

38. Wedgwood Benn, *The outlook on Indian Reforms* 
PolMeal Quarterly, 6 (July-Scptember 1935), pp. 309-22. 

See also Halifax, n. 10, p. 121. 

59. Harsard H.L., 75 (5 November 1929) Cols. 1411-15. 

60. Viscount Templewood (The Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel 
Hoare), Nine Troubled Years (London, 1954), p. 46» 
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Thus the use of the sacred and ritual phrase Dominion 
Status became the shibboleth that divided Courchill from 
Baldwin and the extremists from the main body of the 
Conservative Party. Lloyd George intrigued with Lord 
Rothermore ‘to bring off a treble event—the defeat of the 
Government, the downfall of Stanley Baldwin and a Coalition.* 
The declaration thus led to a great conflict in the Conserva¬ 
tive party and the conflict which arose in 1929 later developed 
‘into the gale which nearly blew that tough old oafc out of the 
leadership.’ The charges and counter charges between the 
leader and the Press consummated throughout 1930.*' 

The Press also reacted sharply. The Daily Mail placed 
full responsibility on Baldwin and blamed him. Rothcr- 
mere wanted the promise of Dominion Status not to be 
confirmed but cancelled. ‘British rule in India is irreplaceable, 
our duty there is not to argue with base agitators BUT TO 
GOVERN.* The Morning Post disliked Dominion Status as 
It was ambiguous and as it was demanded under “the menace 
of ‘Civil Disobedience*— or in plain language rebellion.” The 
Daily Telegraph held that the proposal of a conference re¬ 
presented no change of direction of spirit in the Indian policy 
to which all parties subscribed. It found the policy declaration 
‘a departure from the course of prudence.’ It was unwise 


61. Wlnterton, n. 11, pp. 158-61. See also Saturday Review, 
148. (16 November 1929), p. 570. Independent Conservative 
Weekly periodical. It ceased to exist from 25 June 1938. 

Dawson thought that the rumpus was a relic of the old 
Coalition intrigue. The combination of Lloyd George, 
Reading, Rothermere, Beaverbrook* and Birkenhead, aided 
and abetted by Simon and supported by a certain number of 
Conservatives produced the row. He attributed the main 
motive power to Lloyd) George, that he could get some backing 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook, frightened by a Labour Budget 
wanted Lloyd George as Prime Minister and ‘find an additional 
attraction in the discovery that the discovery that the same 
stunt may damn both Labour and Baldwin.* Dawson to 
Irwin, 31 October 1929 and 3 November 1929, 1.O.L. MSS. 
Eur. C. 152/18, pp. 360-5. 

*FQr a brief biographical sketch see Appendix 1. 



and uooeceisary**. The Spectator wrote aa many at three 
‘Leaders’ supporting the Governor-General and tried to put the 
Indian problem in its proper perspective. It reminded the 
readers that similar phrases had been used by men of all 
parties including Birkenhead and Churchill. It wanteef India 
to have an equality of position with others and pleaded for 
change of outlook in Britain towards India. It held that^every- 
thing had been distorted either for the sake of injuring the 
government or the leader of the Conservative Party.®* 

Thus the contention of the Governor-General and The Times 
that Dominion Status was implicit in the declaration of 1917 
and the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General 
did not find unanimous acceptance in Britain. Still the 
Governor-General had not reckoned with the explosion of anger 
in Britain and the suggestion that he had done something ‘of 
great danger to British policy and destructive of the Simon 
Report were to him incomprehensible.* He could not see how 
the definition of final purpose could be held to queer the pitch 
of decision as to their immediate policy. He was certain that 
the only solid asset that they have in India was ‘that our word 
should be above suspicion, and we should afford no ground for 
it being said that we are seeking to wriggle out of hastily given 
pledges’.®* 

Reception in India 

The blessed words Dominion Status combined with Irwin’s 
avowed intention of breaking through the web of mistrust, 


62. Daily Mail I November 1929 and 16 May 1930, 
Emphasis in the original. Independent Conservative Daily. 
It is one of Rothermere Group of Papers. 

Morning Post 6 November 1929, p. 10. Conservative daily. 
It was incorporated in the Daily Telegraph, as Daily Telegraph 
and Morning post, from October 1937. Daily Telegraph X 
November 1929, p. 10. 

63. Spectator, 143 (9 November 1929), pp. 652-3 ; 21 and 
28 December 1929), pp. 934 and 966. 

64. Hickleton Papers, Correspondence with Visconuf 
Halifax, 258 Quoted in Birkenhead, n. 5, p. 273, 



offered a new hope to all who desired peace and an end to the 
struggle. The Governor-Generars pronouncement was well re¬ 
ceived in India and the response was immediate and impressive. 
Nehru and some youngsters were suspicious of that ’ingeniously 
worded announcement, which could mean much or very little* 
but Gandhiji and others welcomed it. Indian nationalists, in a 
manifesto, appreciated the sincerity of the declaration and the 
desire of the British Government to placate Indian opinion. 
Though they weie prepared^to extend lheir co-operation to the 
government in their effort to evolve a scheme of dominion 
constitution, they sought certain, clarifications. They under¬ 
stood that the conference would not discuss the establishment of 
dominion status, but would frame a scheme of dominion consti¬ 
tution for India and wanted them to make the public feel of the 
beginning of a new era.*® 

Many Indians were not fully convinced about the 
sincerity of the British, still there was a glimmering hope. 
That hope was unfortunately extinguished by the criticism 
in British Parliament and Press for, many of the critics 
were important persons speaking with authority about 
India. If Parliament and public had supported the Governor- 
General’s pronouncement, the misunderstandings of an 
era might have been swept away and a splendid future of 
constructive collaboration would have been assured. ‘When 
India awaited the endorsement of the Viceroy’s announcement. 
Parliament interpreted its functions as the Grand Inquest 
of the Nation to conduct a prolonged and un-helpful post¬ 
mortem.®* The effect of the opponents campaign was *to 
convince Indian opinion that the British nation was whole¬ 
heartedly and permanently opposed to Indian aspirations.’®’ 

Political India was puzzled and perturbed by the British 
reaction and the hopes and expectations of the Indiaus were 

65. Gopal, n. 16, p. 55. 

66. Campbell-Johnson, n. 14, p. 226. 

67. Richard Law, 'A Voyage to India, Support for the 
Viceroy*, Home and Empire, 1 (May 1930), p. 4. A monthly 
Conservative periodical, mainly to cater to the needs of the 
Women’s Wing of the Conservative party. It was started in 
Marcli 1930 and it continued up to November 1939. 



dashn) to pieces. It became clear to them that the influence of 
the Governor-General was not what they had assumed it to be 
and that influential British opinion did not support him. There 
was no doubt that the attitude of public men in England^influ¬ 
enced Indian political opinion at a formative moment and it 
strengthened the demand for independence. An opportunity to 
bring about co-ordination in the political thinking of the two 
countries was lost and blame largely rested upon British 
shoulders. 

The Congress leaders met Irwin on 23 December 1929 and 
sought clarification as to the functions of the proposed Round 
Table Conference. They wanted an assurance that the purpose 
of the conference was to draft a scheme for Dominion Status. 
Moved by the strength of the convinction of the British 
critics who included the most vocal Conservative extremists 
as well as the Liberal members, Irwin emphasized freedom of 
action and liberty of Parliament. He told them *that the 
conference was designed to elicit the greatest possible measure 
of agreement for the final proposals which it would be the duty 
of His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament, and 
that it was impossible for him or His Majesty’s Government in 
any why to prejudge the action of the conference or restrict 
the liberty of Parliament’.®* The Governor-General told 

68. Cleanings and Memoranda, 71 (January-July 1930) 133. 

It was published from 1912 to 1933 by the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations. 

Irwin wrote to the Secretary, ’that the Congress leaders 
were impossible and left me more than usually depressed 
about the lack of political sense that extremist politicians 
naturally betray. 1 can’t help feeling that the main idea in 
their minds is that the Indian differences are too deep'seated 
either to be concealed or surmounted at any conference, and 
that participation, therefore, in a conference would leave them 
with their platform so badly riddled as to be incapable of 
reconstruction. It, therefore, seemed better to their minds to 
invent a reason for not taking part in it and thus maintaining 
themselves in the position of being able to say that the 
reluctance of Great Britain to give them all what they wanted 
at once was again responsible for all the differences of Govern¬ 
ment and life in India.* trwln to Secretary of State for (ttdia. 
I.O.D. MSS. Eur. C. 152/5, p. 185. 



them that he would not exten<l an invitation to the Round 
Table Conference with any definite promise of Dominion Status. 
As such the nationalists were not prepared to participate at 
the Conference. Thus all efibrts of Irwin in defiance of his 
own party bad been in vain. 

The Indian National Congress was not happy at the turn of 
events and retaliated at its Lahore session and would no more 
talk of the ^minimum national demand’ embodied in the Nehru 
Report. It declared that the word ‘Swaraj* in Article 1 of the 
Congress Constitution (the goal of Congress) shall mean ‘com¬ 
plete Independence* which it proclaimed as its goal.*® The main 
resolution on Independence was declared carried ‘by a curious 
coincidence* at the stroke of midnight on 31 December 1929 
as the old year yielded place to the new. The Congress 
declared the scheme of the Nehru report to have lapsed and 
authorized the All India Congress Committee (AICC) to launch 
upon a programme of civil dis-obedience. The first independence 
pledge was taken on 26th January, 1930, and the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement was started shortly thereafter. The 
government promulgated ordinances and followed the dual 
policy of pleading for the necessity of ordinances and a cold 
appreciation of Indian nationalism. 

STATUTORY COMMISSION’S REPORT 

The Statutory Commission submitted its report in May-June 
1930. Full provincial autonomy subject to certain restrictions 
was suggested and the main conclusion reached by the Commis¬ 
sion was that the Indian constitution must ultimately be federal 
and be attained by continuous evolution. The commission failed 
to give a definite lead on important questions and the reconb- 
mendations failed to satisfy Indian opinion. However, the 
report was note-worthy for two of its conclusions. It conclud¬ 
ed that the provinces were ripe for full responsible self-govern¬ 
ment including law and order and that British India alone was 
unsuited for any permanent system of self-government. In the 
Commission’s opinion, an all-India federation was the only 

fiP.'Owyer and Appadoiai, Documents n.27, pp. 227-8. 



ultimate solution of the problem and it was to this that all the 
marshalling of their facts and arguments irresistably pointed.^** 

After emphasising the unanimous approval of the report by 
all members, The Times summed up the achievements* of the 
commission as setting *a new course toward the goal by trans¬ 
lating mere ideas into a definite scheme of federal union.’’^ 
The Spectator held that the report provided not only the appa¬ 
ratus but also the unanimous sanction of experienced men of all 
parties for an unlimited advance in Indian self-government. 

The proposals of the report were of a conservative character 
and such innovations as they contained had already been dis¬ 
counted by moderate opinion both in England and India. 
‘Never did so massive a document...cause so slight a ripple. 
Born under an un-lucky star, and faced with the unparalleled 
prejudice in India, the commission presented an unanimous 
report.* 

The Statutory Commission's recommendations were treated 
with diS’Satisfaction by Indian nationalists and with little res¬ 
pect by the British Government. The recommendations failed to 
satisfy Indian opinion and the Commission failed to give a defi¬ 
nite lead on more than one critical question.’^ The Govern¬ 
ment of India, committed by the Governer-General to the ob¬ 
jective of Dominion Status, still based their hopes on a Round 
Table Conference and both British and Indian Governments 
declared that such a Conference would be free and would in no 
way be bound or circumscribed by the report. In fact, the 
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I^tatutory Commission's report hadi been outstripped by events. 
*ln its insistence on the old method of slowly ripening progress 
it now seemed to the 'Indians like a prehistoric monster mov> 
ing in the wrong geological age.' The Commission lacked 
imagination in not mentioning Dominion Status deliberately. It 
had failed to grasp the full strength of the Indian nationalist 
movement. The report was brushed aside with impatience. 
However, it showed foresight regarding a federated India con¬ 
taining Indian provinces and states.^^ 

The recommendations of the Statutory Commission did not 
please the Indians but oileaded the British conservative opinion 
who considered them as over generous. However, the great 
value of the recommendations was proved by the fact that, 
though the report seemed to be discarded with indifference 
much of its substance was embodied in the Government of 
India Act of 1935. 


16. Birkenhead, n. 31, p. 286. 
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PART 1 

BRITISH CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY AND INDIAN 
REFORMS 




1 


The Round Table Conference 

1930-1932 


THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE : 
FIRST SESSION 


According to the pronouncement made by the Governor- 
Oeneral, Irwin, the Round Table Conference was called to 
session in 1930. Most of the criticism was directed against 
the declaration of the goal of dominion status and the Conser- 
vative extremists emphasised the authority of Parliament and 
wanted the Statutory Commission’s report as the basis for 
further reforms. Irwin in his address to the Indian legislature, 
declared that the conference would be free to approach its tasfc, 
greatly assisted, but with liberty unimpaiied, by the report of 
the Statutory Commission or by any other documents which 
would be before it. *It is the belief of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment that by way of conference it should be possible to 
reach solutions that both countries and all parties and 
interests in them can honourably accept, and any such agree¬ 
ment at which the Conference is liable to arrive will form the 
basis of the proposals which His Majesty’s Government will 
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later submit to Parliament,*^ fhe announcement of further 
steps to the Round Table Conference momentarily quenched 
the flame of angry recrimination in the right wing Conserva¬ 
tive party as there could be no objection to the conference.* 

The Conservative Party insisted on an all-party represen¬ 
tation. The Unionist parliamentry committee on India at its 
meeting held on 14th July, 1930 passed a resolution apprecia¬ 
ting the great value of the Statutory Commission’s report. It 
expressed a strong opinion *that just as the Statutory Com¬ 
mission was composed of representatives of all three parties, 
so all three political parties should be adequately represented 
at the Round Table Conference.’* 

The Governor-General was opposed to the all party 
delegation. But Dawson, the editor of The Times disagreed 
with the Governor-General and supported the all party dele¬ 
gation. He wanted their inclusion as otherwise there would be 

1. Lord Irwin, Speeches^ From 30th October 1929 to 18th 
April 193ly volume 2 (Simla, 1931), p. 227. 

Baldwin sent a telegram to Irwin in which he stressed the 
Conservative Party’s objection to the phrase ‘Dominion Status’ 
which according to him was certain to be interpreted in India 
in a manner not intended by the Viceroy or the British Govern¬ 
ment and while recognizing that the Round Table Conference 
must be ‘free’, urged that its freedom of discussion should be 
confined within the frame-work of the commission’s recommen¬ 
dations which made it plain that the ultimate goal could only 
be reached by slow degrees. This gradualness, Baldwin, 
reminded him, was fundamental to the whole scheme of the 
Simon report, and was essential if all-Party agreement in 
England was to be maintained. Telegram from Irwin to 
Secretary of State^ I.O.L, MSS. Bur. C. 152/13, 4 July 1930. 

The political Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (4 July 
1930, reported, that there was a certain amount of uneasiness 
among conservative members of the House of Commons 
regarding Government’s attitude to Simon report. ‘It is 
admitted on the Conservative side that the conclusion of 
the Commission must not be regarded as sacrosanct.’ But 
they wanted it to be the basis of future policy. 

2. The Rt. Earl Winterton. Orders of the Day (London, 
1953) p 161. 

3. Manchester Guardian, 15 July 1939. Liber^ daily. 
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suspicion and criticism in a considerable niajority of the House 
of Commons. The Times commended the idea of a ‘national 
delegation* for the sake of continuity of policy, the dignity 
of the Conference and security of its results.’^ The govern¬ 
ment decided to take the opposition parties into confidence 
as it gave them certain advantages without affecting the 
freedom of the government to formulate proposals. Finally, 
the Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald decided to keep India 
out of party conflicts and announced that the parliamentary 
delegation would include members of all parties.® 

Churchill criticized tl^e exclusion of Simon and pointed 
out that the British were responsible to the Indian masses and 
the political classes were only a handful compared to them. 
He did not want the British authorities to encourage them 
with false hopes, as it was his conviction that Indians would 
not get Dominion Status in their life time. Since he was 
opposed to the Indian demands, he wanted the Conservative 
party and their representatives to express British resolution 
firmly against Indian demands.® 


4. Dawson to Irwin. 10 July 1930, I.O.L. MSS. Eur. C. 
152/19. See also The Times^ 10 July 1900. Daily Telegraph, 10 
July 1930. 

5. Cleanings and Memoranda, 72 (July-December 1930), 
p. 307. 

The Conservatives discussed India in Baldwin’s room in 
the House of Commons on 14 July 3930 and they secured all 
party representation in the face of opposition from Wedgwood 
Benn and Irwin. Once again the Party discussed the matter 
on 30 July 1930 in Baldwin’s House and decided to move an 
adjournment motion, if they did not get satisfaction to Austen 
Chamberlain’s question on Simon’s exclusion. But the bulk 
of the party was satisfied with all-Party representation, whereas 
Austen Chamberlain, Winterton and Salisbury were parti¬ 
cularly interested in John Simon’s membership. The motion 
was withdrawn. Winterton, n.21, pp 161-2. 

The Daily Telegraph (30 July 1930, p. 10) wrote editorially 
Tf the Report is to be the main matter before the Conference 
it would seem to contravene a plain and well-recognized 
principle if the authors of the Report are represented among 
those sitting to form a judgment upon it.’ 

6. The Times, 7 November 1931 



To educate the British public and to focus Its attention on 
the Conference, the Spectator between 5 July and 15 November 
1930 wrote as many as four ‘leaders’ and expressed its deep 
sympathy for the Indian people’s aspirations to contfol their 
own future and recognized that if Indians decided to remain 
in the Commonwealth, that had to be of their free will. While 
assuring the Indian people that there was wide sympathy with 
their legitimate aspirations to freedom and self-government, 
it urged the British people to curtail their references to the 
right of the British Parliament. It characterised the language 
of the Daily Telegraph and that of Churchill repudiating the 
goal of responsible government, as reckless and hoped ‘that the 
opportunity of this momentous detente is not going to be 
thrown away by mischievous party jiggery-pokery at home.’ It 
said that ‘Indian consent, and not British non-party consensus 
of opinion, is the essential factor, if any scheme is to be 
workable.’ It wanted the confirmation of equality of status, 
as distinguished from equality of function, and suggested to the 
government to include India in the Balfour formula."^ 

First Session of the Conference 

The first session of the Round Table Conference was inaugu¬ 
rated by the King, on 12 November 1930. The representatives 
of the British political parties, the rulers of Indian states, and 
the representatives of British India attended the conference. 
For the first time, British and Indian statesmen and rulers of 
Indian states met ‘in one place and round one table, to discuss 
the future system of government for India and seek agreement’ 
for the guidance of Parliament. MacDonald said that they 
have met ‘to try and register by agreement a recognition of the 
fact that India has reached a distinctive point in her constitu¬ 
tional evolution.’® They did not meet to frame a constitution 
for India but to agree upon the principles that should be applied 
to Indian Government. The Indian National Congress did not 

7. Spectator^ 145 (July-December 1930) 5, pp. 72-73, 329-30 
and 712. 

8. Indian Round Table Conference. 12 November lp30^19 
January 1931 Proceedings C md. 3778 (1931), pp. 12-14. 
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partidpate in the eonfereact in aceordanee with its dedsJoQ at 
its Lahore session. The summoning of the Round Table Con* 
ference seemed to have heralded a change in the British atti¬ 
tude to India. 

An important delegate representing British India, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru demanded a status of equality for India with 
other members of the Commonwealth ‘an equality which will 
give it a Government not merely responsive to, but responsible 
to the popular Voice.’ He pleaded with the Indian princes ‘to 
move forward with the vision of an India which will be one 
single whole’ and invited them to join an all-India federation. 
The Princes of Indian states realized that an all-India federa¬ 
tion was likely to prove the only satisfactory solution of India’s 
problem. They wanted India to achieve her position bn a 
footing of equality with her sister dominions within the empire., 
They held that they would federate only on the basis of a res¬ 
ponsible government at the centre. The Muslims also favoured 
the federal system.’ 

The influence of Indian delegates was most effective. It 
shock the Conservative faith in diehardism and made the liber¬ 
als to change their attitude.^® Even Reading who had earlier 
opposed Irwin’s announcement ranged himself and his party 
behind all-India federation and responsible government with 
safeguards. In his concluding address of the session on 19th 
January 1931, the Labour Prime Minister Ramsay Mac Donald 
made it clear that the government had noted the fact ‘that the 
deliberations of the Conference have proceeded on the basis, 
accepted by all parties, that the Central Government should be 
a Federation of all-India embracing both the Indian States and 
British India in a bi-cameral legislature.’ He announced that 
the government would place the responsibility for Indian 
Government upon central and provincial legislatures with neces¬ 
sary safeguards which were to be so framed as not to preju¬ 
dice the advance of India to full responsibility for its govern-, 

9. Ibid, pp. 25-61. 

10. JVedgwood Bern to Irwin. 21, January i931, I. O. L. 
MS$. Eur. C, 152/6, p. 337. 



meat. He pointed out that with a legislature on a federal 
basis, they were prepared to recognize the principle of responsi¬ 
bility of the executives to the legislature.*^ 

Aohievements of the Conference : 

The main ground plan embodied three main features : pro¬ 
vincial autonomy, all-India federation, responsibility at the 
centre with safeguards, all of them were bached by a substan¬ 
tial measure of agreement. The conference made it known to 
the British public that all shades of moderate opinion in India 
were united in their demand for real responsibility in the 
Central Oovernment as well as in the provinces. That was a 
demand, said the Bconomtst, which the great majority of British 
subjects In Britain and the Commonwealth were disposed to 
recognize as just in principle.** The conference convinced the 
British delegates and public opinion outside, except some nar¬ 
row c'rclea, that the time had come In India when definite and 
irrevocable breach must be made with the old type of empire. 
The unanimous declaration of the British delegation, Conser¬ 
vative no less than Liberal and Labour Inside and outside 
Parliament, was that, provided a workable constitution could 
be framed, responsibility for Indian Oovernment should pass to 
Indian control in the centre as well as in the provinces, subject 
only to safeguards In the Interests of justice, minorities and 
•table government. It was Inconceivable to The Times that 
Parliament, which had the final responsibility, should disregard 
the unanimous conclusions of a representative body of British 
and Indian leaders.** 


11. Sir Maurice Owver and A, Appadorai, Speeches ani 
Documents on the Indian Constitution^ 1921-47, Volume I 
(Bombay 1957) pp. 229-31 This Source will hereaft^ be cited as 
Owyer and Appadorai Documents I. 

12. The Economist^ 112 (24 January 1931), p. 55. Indepen¬ 
dent weekly periodical. 

13. The Times, 12 November 1930, p. 15, 
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CONSERVATIVE PARTY ATTITUDE AT THE 
CONFERENCE 

Peel, leader of the Conservative section at the conference 
admitted that the epoch-making declaration of the Princes to 
enter the federal system turned the whole discussion In a new 
direction and profoundly affected public opinion in Britain and 
made it turn far more readily towards a federal solution. He 
made it clear that they were all united on the goal though 
differed as to the pace or rapidity to attain it. He explained 
that events in India deeply moved the Conservative feeling. 
They were disturbed by the non-co-operation movement, the 
Congress declaration of independence and separation from the 
empire. The Congress declaration on repudiation of debts 
etc,, had an unfortunate effect on commercial and trading 
classes and made them more conservative. They were anxious 
to have the central legislature, 'so composed that the tie with 
the Provinces should be firmly impressed on their Constitution 
bad that while making laws for 'all-India' they were acting as 
the agents and interpreters of provinces and of states.’ They 
suggested the introduction of Self-Government for the provinces 
immediately and declared, that if the safeguards were made 
effective, they would not hesitate to support a new Constitu¬ 
tion though it involved transfer of Power and responsibility.^^ 
Earl Winterton*, and Manquess of 2^tland, Conservative 
delegate supported-the scheme of provincial autonomy and all- 
India federation with responsibility of the federal government 
to a central legislature along with effective safeguards.^^ 

Thus the Conservative delegates were deeply impressed by 
the unanimity of the Indian delegates on the question of an 
all-India federation. They realized that it would bring far 
greater stability than could be expected if British India were to 
stand alone. At the same time, with the intention to retain 
their hold on the central machinary, the Conservatives reserved 

14. Cmd. 337B, n. 41. pp. 446-50—-See also Gleanings and 
Uemotandum 11 (July-December, 1930), pp. 485*6 and 73 
(January-June 1931), pp. 93-4. 

15» Hansard, H.C., 247 (26 January 1931) Cols. 725-34 and 
Cols. 650-9. 
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their opinion on safeguards. As the Conservatives party’s 

monthly. Home and Empire put it, the Conservatives sympa¬ 
thised with Indian aspirations and recognized the realities and 
complexities of the situation. The conference mapped out a 
‘main ground plan’ in which courage and caution had their 
part. The party was satisfied at the cautions attitude of their 
delegates and did not like to have a row between Baldwin and 
Churchill.^® 

Right-wing Opposition 

A small section of the right-wing Conservatives opposed the 
very idea of a conference and all that the conference did. 
Churchill, an important member of the right-wing group, criti¬ 
cised it as an unauthorised body and was amazed at the impres¬ 
sion created that all the British parties were in agreement to set 
up a federal constitution with Indian ministers responsible to the 
assembly. The Indian Empire Society* became the medium 
through which the right-wing extremists carried on their propa¬ 
ganda against Indian reforms. Speaking under the auspices of 
the society, Churchill criticized government’s India policy and 
held that all pretensions for dominion status and independence 
were dangerous and the conference proceedings created a wrong 
impression of conferring self-government to India. Though he 
represented a small extremist group, he preferred himself as a 
spokesman of the nation and denied that the British nation 
had any intention of relinquishing effective* control of India. 
He emphasised that the conference had no power to frame a 
constitutional and held that the cause of change in Indian opi¬ 
nion was largely due to lack of will power and self-confidence 
on the part of British representatives in India. He declared 
that Britain bad no intention of relinquishing her mission in 

16. Home and Empire, 1 (February 1931), pp. 12. 

♦The Conservative extremists opposed to constitutional 
changes in India, formed a body, called the Indian Empire 
Society to project their opposition to Government’s India 
policy. The Society started a journal, The Indian Empire 
Review, in November 1931 through which opposition to Indian 
reforms was projected. The publication was discontinued in 
December 1939. 
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India and *no Intention of casting away that most truly bright 
and precious jewel in the crown of the king, which...constitutes 
the glory and strength of the British Empire.’ He prophesied 
that the loss of India would be the end of the British Empire. 

Later in the House of Commons debate, Churchill confessed 
that he spoke solely as a member of the House and felt that the 
time for extension of self-government for India was premature 
and the facts were adverse. He held that Dominion Status had 
been contemplated only as an ultimate goal and none had 
supposed to effect it in their life time He proposed immediate 
steps to be taken on the lines of the Stati'tory Commission’s 
report to develop provincial government Thus Churchill 
began his determined opposition to the Indian reforms.*’ 

A stiong supporter of Churchill, Lord Lloyd* held that 
the conference method was wrong as it committed Parliament 
in advance, misled Indian public and neglected the vast masses 
of the Indian people. His only consolation (as that of all 
extremists) was that differences and hostilities in India would 
prevent the formation of the federation and the transfer of 
control from the hands of Parliament for a long time.*® Many 
criticized Churchill’s speech as mischievous and held that it 
represented the old stem of ‘little Englandism engrafted with 
the new bloom of continental Hitlerism*. The Times pointed 
out that Churchill’s views were no more representative of 
the Conservative Party. Its broad effect was to damn the 
whole course of British policy for a dozen years.*® As one 
of Churchill’s biographers has pointed out Churchill’s attitude 
was opposed to the broad liberal sentiment of the nation 
which favoured a fair settlement. The extremists and Churchill 


17. Winston Churchill, India ; Speeches and an Introduction 
(London 1931), pp. 38*47 and 89. See also Gleanings and Memo- 
randum 73 (Januar> June 1931), p. 12. 

•For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix 1. 

18. C.F, Adam, Life of Lord Lloyd (London, 1948), 
pp. 242-5, 

)9.* The Times^ 13 December 1930. 
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regarded the conference as a shameful device for handing over 
the Indian empire to Gandhi and the Hindu agitators.'^ 

Conservative Party's support to Conference Results : 

Stanley Baldwin, the leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons, renewed his party’s support to the 
conference results, specially the idea of a federal system. He 
declared that if they came to power, ‘we have only one duty 

and that one duty is to try to implement.what has been 

done in the Conference The dissident speech of Churchill 
was openly disowned by Baldwin and the breach was ‘open 
and unconcealed’ Churchill resigned from the shadow cabinet 
in January 1931 to continue his opposition to India policy. 
The Economist commented that ‘in endeavouring to annual 
the wori of the Round Table Conference, he is mailing 
a futile attempt to put back the hands of the clock which 
has pbeen wound-up by the co-operative efforts of the three 
British parties.’^^ As Churchill himself has noted that 
Baldwin was content with the developments and was in 
general accord with the Prime Minister and the Viceroy and 
led the Conservative opposition in that path.®* 

At the meeting of the Unionist Indian committee held on 
9th February. Baldwin supported the attitude of the Conserva¬ 
tives at the conference and welcomed the idea of an all-India 
federation. He explained that the party, was ‘entirely un¬ 
committed to any specific proposals’ and the safeguards 
formed part of the complete scheme. Many members who 
attended the meeting discerned a difference of opinion in the 
party regarding the method of approaching the problem and 
at the pace of the development, and there is no doubt that 

20. Malcolm Thomson, The Life and Times of Winston 
Churchill (London. 1945), p 200. 

21. Hansard., H.C. 247 (26 January 1931) Cols. 744-8. 

See also Gleanings and Memoranda 73 January-June 1931), 
pp. 164-5. 

22. The Economist 112 (7 February 1931), p. 286. 
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a few of them were imi^esaed by tSiarchill^s argument.^ the 
Conservative party maintained a free hand by suspension of its 
judgment until is got a complete picture. The rank and file 
of the party agreed that the conference having been held, 
the results could not be discarded. However, some of them 
held that the plan of self-government for India was unwise 
or that they were going ahead much too fast with it.^^^ 
The Central Council* of the National Union of Conserva¬ 
tive and Unionist Associations called upon the party in 
February 1931 to take a strong stand on law and order in 
India.** 


24. Daily Telegraph, 10 February 1931. See also Daily 
Mail, 10 February 1931, Daily Express, 10 February 1931. 
Independent Conservative daily. It is one of Beaverbrook 
group of papers. 

*The Central Council is the governing body of the National 
Union and meets at least once a year normally in London. 
It includes the leader of the Party and other principal officers 
and officials of the party, representatives from Constituency 
Associations and Provincial Area Councils, all members of 
the Houses of Parliament in receipt of the party whipe and 
prospective candidates officially selected by Constituency 
Associations. 

In practice, it becomes a smaller and briefer version of the 
Annual Conference of the National Union and provides 'a 
half-yearly opportunity for the representatives of the Consti¬ 
tuency Associations to ventilate their opinions on any matter 
and hear reports from the leader of the Party. It tends to be re¬ 
presentative of the more militant elements in the Party, and it is 
unlikely to reflect a cross-section of Conservative voting support 
in the country. On occasions it played an important, if not 
a decisive role in the affairs of the Party. When the Conser¬ 
vative Party is in office, the Council would not hesitate to 
advise the Governm'ent on legislation and policy. When the 
Party is in opposition, the Council has sometimes assumed 
the right to instruct the Party in Parliament. 

25. Wedgwood Benn to Irwin, 9 February 1931, I.O.L. 
MSS. Eur. C./152/6, 357. See also Morning Past^ 10 
February 1931, p. 11. 

26. •Conservative Party Central Council Minutes, p. 288. 
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GANDHMRWIN PAGt 

The British Ooveroment decided to take some steps to 
associate the largest Indian political party, the Congress, in the 
further deliberations of the Conference. They knew that Gandhiji 
*held one of the master keys to the book of the Constitution 
that they were trying to write.*’ Prime Minister Mac Donald’s 
friendly speech at the end of the Round Table Conference 
contained an implied appeal to the Congress to give 
up Its critical attitude and join the happy throng. Irwin 
knew that Gandhiji was the ’super president* of the Congress 
with a decisive voice and there would not be any friendly 
response so long as be was in jail. So Irwin released Gandhiji 
and his colleagues un-conditionally and relaxed other stringent 
measures. Negotiations were started between the Governor- 
General and Gandhiji. The civil dis-obedience movement 
was still going on. Though it had been toned down owing to 
negotiations with the government. After protracted negotia¬ 
tions and on some agreed principles for mutual benefit, the 
Gandhi-Irwin pact was signed on S March 1931.*^ 

Under the settlement, Gandhiji agreed to discontinue the 
civil dis-obedience movement and the boycott of British 
commodities. The government agreed to withdraw all ordi¬ 
nances and notifications connected with the civil dis-obedience 
movement. It permitted to make and sell salt with some 
limitations. The Congress agreed to participate in the 
constitutional talks on the basis of the Round Table scheme 
of federation, responsibility and safeguards in the interests 
of India. If the Congress failed to give effect to its obligations, 
the government resumed the right to protect the public and to 
maintain law and order. AlCC approved the pact and 
appointed Gandhiji to represent the Congress at the next 
session of the conference.** 

27. Viscount Templewood (The Rt. Don Sir Samual Hoere) 
The Troubled years {London' 1954), p, 57. 

28. S. Oopal, n. 4, p. 99. 

29. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian 
National Congress, Volume 1, 1885-1955 (Bombay, 1946), 
pp. 437-42. 
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tlie Conservative extremists, however, started a compatgn 
against the negotiations. Churchiirs mind alight with the 
glories of Britain’s Imperial past strucio him with a sense of 
outrage. It was alarming and also nauseating to Churchill 
*to see Mr. Gandhi, a seditious Middle Temple lawyer, row 
posing as a fakir of a type well known in the East, striding 
half-naked up the steps of the Viceregal Palace, while he is 
still organizing and conducting a defiant campaign of civil dis¬ 
obedience, to parley on equal terms with the representative of 
the King Emperor.’^® It was on the release of Oandhiji that 
Churchill reached a breaking-point in his relations with 
Baldwin. Perhaps he saw in Oandhiji, *the doom of the long 
British dominion in India, but there were hundreds of others, 
typifiea by Lord Lloyd, equally indignant, who demanded 
angrily that this masochism should now cease. They, too, 
were sickened by the spectacle of the ruler of this great sub¬ 
continent, ‘the brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown’, meeting 
in friendship and equality the man whose declared object 
was to destroy that rule’.*^ 

Churchill was supported by the Daily Matl^ Lloyd, Michael 
O’Dwyer*, Sir Henry Page Croft* and others. The Times 
accepted the complete sincerity with which Churchill set out 
to Marshall British opinion in support of a policy of repression, 
but said, Tt is certain that if India is to be saved to the Empire 
as it would infallibly be lost if the Churchill school of thinkers 
were ever to have control—it can only be by the way that 
Baldwin broadly hinted in that very speech in the House of 
Commons for which he has been most abused.’®* 

Before the pact was signed, the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations 


30. Churchill, n. 17, 26, pp. 90-4 and D. G. Tendulkar, 
Mahatma : Life of Mohandas Karamachand Gandhi Volume 
Three 1930-1934 (Bombay, 1952), p. 68. See also The Times, 24 
February, 1931, p. 16. 

31. The Earl of Birkenhead. Hallfix : The Life of Lord 
Halifix (London, 1965), p. 2^7. 
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were objected to by the sub-committee of the donservativft 
M.P’s. on India who wanted the leader and Winterton to 
protest against the negotiations. Members of the Unionist 
Committee on India, who had urged Baldwin to come out 
openly denouncing the negotiations between Irwin and 
Oandhiji, were profoundly thankful that their advice was dis¬ 
regarded. Baldwin had promised to deal with it at the Newton 
Abbot speech. *None had then realised how the situation would 
have changed but the effect had been to rally support in a re¬ 
markable degree to Baldwin’s policy of trusting the 'man on 
the spot.’ For the moment, in fact, Charchill seemed to have 
lost...most of his followers. Hundreds of M. Ps. sent a cable to 
Irwin congratulating him for the pact. John Wardlaw-Milne^, 
Chairman of Conservative India Committee, thought that the 
Governor* General had opened a new era for India."® The 
Yorkshire Post said that the agreement procured an atmos¬ 
phere in which calm deliberation might replace violent opposi¬ 
tion in principle to the proposals from the British side.®^ 

Thus, the agreement was welcomed by all the British politi¬ 
cal parties and the public as opening a bright prospect of a 
satisfactory settlement of the Indian problem. It was hailed 
as 'an honourable agreement substituting reasoned discussion 
and negotiation for intransigent resistance and the repressive 
measure consequential upon it.’®" 

Welcoming the Gandhi-Irwin pact, Baldwin said, Tt was a 
victory of commonsense, a victory rare enough in India and 

*For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix I. 

33. See Tfw Times^ 6 March 1931. 

Conservative M. Ps. did not sign the cable but Wardlaw- 
Milne and others were ready to sign but on tactical grounds 
did not sign it. He wanted that it should be sent by the House 
as a whole. Conservatives such as Wardlaw-Milne, Winterton, 
Neville Chamberlain, privately expressed their satisfaction to 
the Secretary of State for India. Telegram from the Secretary 
0/ State to Irwirtf No. 320, S March, 1931, l.O.L. MSS. Bor. C. 
152/11, p. 320. See also Manchester Guardian^ 6 March 1931. 

34. Yorkshire Post, 5 March 1931. Conservative FravtdM 
daily, 

35. The Economisty 112 (14 March 1931), p. S47. 



rAre enough at home*.*^ The very idea of a British Ooverflo^- 
Geoeral closected with Gandhi, the leader of the Disobedience 
CanipaigD, infuriated the extremists ‘Whether Conservative or 
Liberal, and gravely disturbed many experienced Indian 
ofScials. So great was the prejudice against the talks that the 
full scope of the agreement never received due credit.®’ Except¬ 
ing the few extremists, the Conservative Party generally suppor¬ 
ted and welcomed the pact. But strangely enough, the British 
Labour Government ‘expressed in private their dislike of the 
acceptance...of the unique and semi-sovereign position of the 
Congress.’*® 

CONSERVATIVES AND INDIA 

During February 1931, the Conservative India Committee 
in Parliament, considered the Indian problem, and held that 
all the issues of the first session of the Round Table Conference 
should be cleared up, before the Government summoned another 
session. Baldwin was present at the meeting. The Committee 
decided that the Conservative Party could not partidpate in the 
Conference if it was held in India. The resolution was made 
public on 9 March, 1931. Churchill twisted that decision to 
mean that the Conservative Party had nothing to do with the 
Conference.** The right-wing press also added fuel to the fire, 
The Daily Telegraph (10 March 1931) placarded the resolution 
to the effect that there would be ‘no (Conservative representa¬ 
tives at the renewed Round Table talks.’ The Morning Post 
described it in headlines as 'A Momentous Decision, Ban on 
proposed Conference, Mr. Baldwin Assents.’ ‘Zr was resolved 
c^ter a sitting lasting two hours, that the Conservative Party can¬ 
not be represented at any further Round Table Conference to 
be held in India as now suggested by the Government.’ The 
terms of that resolution were twisted into an announcement 
that Baldwin had changed his attitude, had moved in the direc- 

16. Hansard, 249 (12 March 1931) Col. 1422. 

37. Templewood, n. 27, p. 33. 

38. Telegram from Secretary of State to Viceroy, No. 80, 
4 March 1931, cited in S. Oopal, n. 4, p. 113. 

39. •W.S. Churchill, n. 17, p. 107. 
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lion of those who were doing their utmost to fling the tndisa 
question into party controversy and had decided against further 
Conservative participation in the work of the Round Table 
Conference.*® 

The hue and cry raised by the extremists led to a good deal 
of confusion as to the attitude of the Conservative party. The 
general impression that the Conservative Party had decided not 
to be represented gained currency. The Conservative India 
Committee explained that they were not opposed to a Confer¬ 
ence in principle but wanted an understanding that a reason¬ 
able settlement with safeguards would be reached. It was 
authoritatively stated that the position of the leaders of the 
Conservative party was that, while they were not opposed to 
another Conference, the time was not appropriate and that the 
party could not take part in any such Conference until the 
whole series of questions left over were cleared up.*^ 

The confusion created by the different interpretations of 
the extremists about the Conservative Party’s attitude was 
cleared and Baldwin categorically defined the position of his 
party in a speech which, as The Times of 13 March 1931 put it, 
knocked the bottom out of the debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons on 12 March 1931. He reminded his colleagues that in 
the world of evolution, India alone was not static and those 
who thought that India should be an exception should never 
have planted the seeds of Western ideals in it. He stated that the 
inter-party co-operation on Indian policy was not broken. 
Continuing, Baldwin said that there was difference of view 
between the party and the Government as to the procedure to 
be followed at a particular moment. The Government had 
suggested in inter-party delegation to India to resume the 
Conference. He had replied that the Government itself must 
fill in more fully the picture sketched at the London Conference 
but that the Conservative Party was ready at ail times to be 
consulted, and viewed without prejudice the resumption of the 

40. Morning Post, 10 March 1931, p. 11. Emphasis in the 
Original. 

41. Ibid, 11 March 1931, p. 11. 
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Conference in London later. He stated his position as Leader 
of the party to tell the truth as he saw it.^* Churchill made a 
moderate speech. He saw subdued and hardly raised ‘a curse 
of a cheer.* Winterton and Edward Cadogan reflected the 
views of the rant and file of the party, and they supported 
their leader. The Conservative spokesmen’s views in the debate 
in the House of Lords did not deviate from Baldwin’s policy 
of co-operation with the Government in future Round Table 
negotiations. The Indian debate finally cleared the air of 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations. Baldwin’s speech 
was a firm reaffirmation of the policy for which the Conser¬ 
vative party stood. The Unionist India committee on 16 March 
approved Baldwin’s policy by a very large majority.^® 

Thus, the rank and file of the party and a large majority in 
Parliament supported Baldwin’s India policy. But Churchill 
and his extremist colleagues continued their opposition to it. 
He held that the policy was shaped by the Labour Party and 
charged that the Labour Government was preparing for another 
Conference to nullify the safeguards. He called upon his party- 
men to disassociate themselves from the weak administration of 
India by the Labour Government and the Governor-General. 
He was against all that * surrender to Gandhi.’ He held that 
it was futile to hold out the promise of full Dominion Status 
for India which he could not conceive of for generations to 


42. ‘The Empire.is a living organism ; that the Empire 

of to-day is not the Empire of first jubilee of Queen 
Victoria...It is no dead matter. It is organic and alive in a 
constant process of evolution, India alone is static...If there 
are those...who would have...forced out of their reluctant hands 
one concession a man to lead them. If they be a majority, in 
God’s name let them choose a man to lead them. If they are 
in a minority, then let them at least refrain from throwing 
difficulties in the way of those who have undertaken an almost 
superhuman task, on the successful fulfilment of which depends 
the well being, the prosperity and the duration of the whole 
British Empire.’ Hansard, H.C., 249 (12 March 1931) Cols, 
1417-26. See also Gleanings and Memoranda^ 73 (January-June 
1931) pp. 261. The Times 13 March 1931. 

43. Qleanings and Memoranda^ 73 (January-June 1931),p. 261 
See also Daily Telegraphy 13 March 1931, p. 12. 
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come. He advdcated responsibility in the provincial Oovern- 
ments and wanted Indians to be given ample opportunities to 
try their hands at giving good Government in those provinces. 
The extremists believed in the preservation of the sovereign 
power to the Central Imperial Executive as the sole guarantee 
of impartiality between races without any derogation from its 
responsibility to Parliament. He continued his determined 
opposition to Indian reforms. 

India was a subject of discussion at the half-yearly meeting 
of the Central Council held on 30 June 1931. Hoare reiterated 
that safeguards were the fundamental and unalterable basil of 
any possible constitutional settlement. The question of dis* 
cussion of independence of India was outside the scope of the 
conference. After hearing the elucidation of the party’s attitude 
by Hoare, the Council supported the results of the first session 
of the Conference subject to the safeguards to be exercised by 
the Imperial Parliament." 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE : 

SECOND SESSION 

The second session of the Conference met from 7th Septem* 
ber to 1 December 1931. In accordance with the Gandbi- 
Irwin pact, Indian National Congress participated in the Con¬ 
ference and Gandbiji was iti chief spokesman. The complexion 
of the atmosphere bad by then changed on account of two 
important developments. The Labour Government had been 
replaced by a National Government, still headed by Ramsay 
MacDonald, but dominated by the Conservatives. The panic 
that had struck the American stock exchanges and the London 
economic crisis which broke the Labour Government, greatly 
diminished the importance of Indian affairs. The British were 

44. Gleanings and Memoranda, 73 (January-June 1931), 
p. 262 and see also Hk Times, 29 March 1931; Morning Post, 
26 March 1931. 

45. Samuel Hoare, India : A Restatement of Conservative 
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in the threes of a world economie criiis. They were faced with 
a change of Government and an impending general election. 
It was borne in upon the Indian delegates that they would be 
brought into contact with the Conservative point of view in the 
shaping of their future. Though it seemed that the British 
point of view at the Conference remained unaltered, a change 
in emphasis could be discerned.'** The second development 
was that Lord Willingdon had succeeded Irwin as the Viceroy 
and Governor*Geceral of India; the temper of the Indian 
Government was altered and rigid repression toofe the place of 
conciliation. 

When the Bnti'^h General Election was held in October 
1931, the Conservatives were told clearly that the Party's 
policy towards India remained the same as had been expounded 
by Baldwin and Hoare. As regards the Government’s India 
policy enunciated by the Prime Minister at the close of the first 
session of the Conference, ‘there was no difference in broad 
principle betw'een the three parties of the State and that posi¬ 
tion had been since maintained’,*'^ In the General Election, 
the Conservatives won 473 seats and became the strongest 
single party in the House of Commons. 

India at the Conference 

At the second session of the Conference, Gandhiji made it 
clear that the Congress represented the whole ,of India, and all 
interests. It represented the spirit of rebellion but adopted a 
novel method of Civil Disobedience, Gandhiji felt that unless 
all of them meant the same thing by the same word, com¬ 
promise was not possible. He held that safeguards were un¬ 
satisfactory as they were not in the interest of India. He made 
an earnest appeal at the conference that Britain and India 
should march forward as equal partners.*^ 

The Muslims were bound by a resoluting of the Muslim 

46. Birkenhead, n. 31, P'1 316. See also ^New Light on 
India’s, Saturday Review^ 152 (12 September 1932) p. 318. 
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48. ' Gwyer and Appadorai, Documents, n, 11, pp. 233^. 



Conference and refused to discuss any question concerning 
responsibility at the Centre.^® It brought gloom into the 
minorities sub-committee and the business was hold up and 
ended In a deadlock. After a futile attempt to solve the com- * 
munal problem, Gandhiji urged the Government not to held 
up the work of Constitution making as the communal question, 
*is not the central fact, but the central fact is the Constitution 
building.’*® 

There was no identify of approach in the attitude of the 
Indian delegation to the reforms scheme. As the main princi¬ 
ples were about to take a definite shape, communal fears and 
suspicions became more acute. The Muslims wanted to leave 
the Central Government unreformed as they would be a mino¬ 
rity in the proposed Federation. The Conservative extremists 
were quick to make capital out of the fundamental breach in 
the plan of an All-India Federation without communal agree¬ 
ment or at least a communal modus vivendl. The extremists 
demanded the postponement of the proposed reforms till the 
communal settlement. Convinced by that argument Churchill 
pressed the case for provincial autonomy[without any change at 
the Centre. As most of the Indian delegates had opposed it, the 
Secretary of State for India told them that it was impossible to 
held up responsibility at the Centre till the settlement of the 
communal problem.®^ However, this policy underwent a 
change later. I 

The Spectator advised the Government that the ’diohardism* 
should not deflect the British Government from carrying out 
their promise of conceding responsible Government to India and 
wanted the ‘transition period* to be reduced as far as possible.** 
The session failed to solve the communal problem and ended 
on 1 December 1931. Still much had been done to fill in the 
framework of the previous year and the structure of the federal 
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judiciary had taken shape. But, there was no agreement on 
the composition of the federal legislature and the fitting of the 
States into the Federation. Hence the session was a failure. 
However, the National Government committed itself to the 
policy of the previous Government as it had been enunciated 
by the Prime Minister in January 1931. 

BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS INDIA 

The Prime Minister’s statement of policy to the Round 
Table Conference was circulated to Parliament as a white 
paper, for its ratification. Commending the white paper, the 
Prime Minister explained that the Princes’ readiness to join the 
Federation changed the outlook and put the question of a res¬ 
ponsible federal Government on to a new foundation. He 
made it clear that the power foreshadowed in the White Paper 
would not put India under the Statute of Westminster. 
Samuel Hoare, the new Secretary of State for India, explained 
that an Ail*India Federation, autonomous provinces and safe¬ 
guards were the objectives of the White Paper. He demanded 
recognition of India’s status and self-respect and appealed to 
the House for its support to reconcile the British and Indian 
points of view. 

Winston Churchill, who was determined to oppose the 
Government’s India policy moved an amendment opposing the 
establishment of a Dominion Constitution in India as defined 
by the Statute of Westminster, and not to impair the ultimate 
responsibility of Parliament to the Government of India. 
Churchill defended his amendment agreeing to concede status 
withholding structure in their dealings with India. He took 
his stand on the Government of India Act of 1919 and the 
Statutory Commission’s report, without recognising the validity 
of some of the declarations made in the interval. He said that 
responsible Government had no meaning if all those safeguards 
were effected. He was worried that there was no Conservative 
point of view, no resistance to the swift drift of events and 
opposed the transfer of power at the Centre. He prohesied 



that it would be several years before the Act was Intro¬ 
duced.®® 

For the first time, a full dress debate took place for two 
days in each House of Parliament. Labour Partj^ leader 
Clement Attlee welcomed Prime Minister’s India policy. 
Edward Cadogan, a Conservative member held that provincial 
autonomy with the power to develop itself into a Self-Govern¬ 
ment was the right line of advance. Wardlaw Milne, another 
Conservative had no doubt that Self-Government equal to 
other dominions was the eventual aim and object of the policy. 
Though the words Dominion Status were not used, eventually 
there would be Self-Government within the empire. John 
Simon pointed out that the White Paper was the result of the 
united decision of the whole Cabinet. He pleaded for the 
transfer of responsibility to Indians Supporting the White 
Paper, the leader of the Conservative Party, Baldwin explained 
that their political strength was largely due to the maintenance 
of a flexibility in meeting situations at they arose. He agreed 
that there were extremists on both sides and there were men 
who even regretted the 1919 reforms and would try to put the 
clock! back if they could. Baldwin said; ‘Not only the bulb of 
the House, but the bulb of the country, are with the Govern¬ 
ment in the course they are pursuing*. He asked the House 
to support them. 

Churchill’s amendment was fsupported by Reginald Crad¬ 
dock, who held that granting of Self-Government to India 
would be disastrous and that democracy was an absolute 
impossibility in India. To Colonel Moore, another extremist, 
there was no future for India if any authority in the Centre and 
autonomy in the Provinces were transferred to Indians at the 
same time. Page Croft and Alfred Knox agreed with 
Churchill.®* The House of Commons rejected the amendment 
of the Conservative extremists with a shattering majority of 369 
as against 43, and it was later noted by Churchill ‘as a sad 
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roflcstone on the downward path*.* The House of Lords 
after a debate accepted the statement of policy by a handsome 
majority. From the debate held in Parliament for two days, 
it became clear that irrespective of parties, the policy was 
endorsed by Parliament and it stood by the national Govern¬ 
ment in its India policy. 

Meanwhile, the Government of India under Willingdon 
adopted repressive measures and broke the spirit of the 
Gandhi-Irwin agrf ement. As a result, the Civil Dis-obedience 
Movement that had been called off after the Gandhi-Irwin pact, 
was resumed. At the end of the second session of the Round 
Table Conference, Gandhiji had said that they bad ‘come to the 
parting of the ways’, and the truce was broken before he got 
back to India. The Civil Disobedience Movement was started 
again and Willingdon adopted repressive measures. When 
Willingdon ordered the arrest of Gandhiji the efforts of Irwin 
continued by Hoare ended. There is some truth in what Hoare 
said Tf Gandhi and Willingdon had understood each other, it 
would have been a miracle.’* 

It is an irony that a Conservative Governor-General, Irwin, 
was very judicious In his approach and liberal In understanding 
the realities of the problem, treated Indian nationalists with 
doe respect without any inhibition, and at the same time 
adopted a firm policy in checking the national movement with¬ 
out provocation. On the other hand, Willingdon, a liberal, 
non-partyman who had been appointed by a Labour Govern¬ 
ment, did not show the liberal outlook or understanding of the 
problem in its proper perspective. He lacked the elementary 
courtesy of discussing the problem with the nationalist leaders 
before they were arrested on masse and provoked the people by 
declaring all the national organisations illegal 
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India at the Party CSonference 

The question of Indian reforms was discussed at the annual 
conferrence of the National Union* held on 6 October 1932. 
Churchill sent a letter opposing the reforms and said that the 
scheme was not accepted by any important body of Indian opin¬ 
ion, ‘yet, it is to this absurdity and catastrophe that we ai e being 
led step by step, inch by inch, not by Indian pressure, but by a 
kind of intellectual obstinacy which was obsessed our leaders.' 
He wanted that British responsibility for the Central Government 
to be kept intact; in other words he did not want Britain to 
hand over control of India.®’ Edwin P. Newton* moved a 
resolution congratulating the Government and the Governor- 
General upon strong measures and recorded that the proposals 
must embody safeguards. He said that the subject was one of 
the greatest importance, especially to people engaged in the 
Lancashire cotton trade. The resolution was formally second¬ 
ed and carried With acclamation. 

Another resolution opposing the foundations of a responsi¬ 
ble Government for all-India was moved by Mrs C.C. 
Chisholm* and was supported by Alfred Knox and Duchess of 
Atholl.* To this resolution, an amendment was moved by W.M. 
Kirkpatrick* and was seconded by H.H.B. Molson*, expressing 
satisfaction at the procedure of the Government allowing free 
expression of all points of view before any Bill was introduced 

•For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix A. 

The National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associa¬ 
tions is a federal organisation to which some 542 constituency 
associations throughout England and Wales are affiliated. 
Scotland and Northern Ireland have separate bodies. It is 
established on a representative and democratic basis, and is 
enabled by a chain of constituency, area and national councils 
and conferences to bring all sections of the organization into 
direct touch with the leader of the party. The annual party 
conference, which consists of members of the Central Council 
and additional representatives from all constituency organi¬ 
zations, is organized by the National Union. The Conference 
reviews the work of the year, and motions on matters of policy 
and organisation are submitted and the decisions arrived at 
are afterwards conveyed to the leader of the party. 
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in Parliament. Hoare told the Conference that there was 
general agreement about the need for some change in the 
Indian Constitution and pleaded with the Conference to give its 
authority to the national government to proceed in *a cautious 
broadminded and statesmanlike way to deal with one of the 
most difBcult problems that had ever faced the British 
Parliamement.' The amended resolution was carried by a large 
majority.®® 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
THIRD SESSION 

The third and final session of the Conference began on 17 
November 1932 and it was rather a formal Conference. The 
object of the third session as Prime Minister explained was to 
supplement the work accomplished by the earlier sessions by 
filling in the more important gaps left by the discussions at the 
previous sessions. The opposition Labour Party and the Indian 
National Congress did not participate in the Conference. They 
decided to have direct election to the Federal Lower House, 
and the Provincial Legislatures elected representatives to the 
Upper House. Special powers of the Governor-General and 
Governors were defined. The power to amend the Constitution 
and matters relating to foreign aflFairs, army and sovereignity 
of the Crown were vested with the British Parliament. The 
choice of the Defence Minister was left to the Governor-General 
with the suggestion to consult other ministers on defence 
matters. 

Sapru pleaded for reforms at the Centre and in the Provinces 
early and to start the Federation according to a schedule. Peel 
was opposed to fixing a schedule and held that provincial 
autonomy could be started early. Reading made it clear that 
‘there was in substance no difference of opinion’ among the 
parties. Lord Winterton held that the bulk of the Conser¬ 
vatives were ready to accept the federal solution to the Indian 

58, Minutes of Annual Conference (October 1932), p. 16-17 
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problen. Sannel Hoare, the Secretary of State held that the 

safeguards were not intended to obstruct a real transfer of 
power but were only ultimate controls which they hoped would 
never be exercised. 

The first two sessions of the Conference were concerned with 
the main principles of policy. But the third session formulated 
some programmes and confirmed the principles agreed upon 
at the previous sessions. It was a consultative body without 
binding Parliament to any given course of action. By then the 
enthusiasm for Federation had lost its fire and the Princes were 
hesitant to adhere to their original decision. The conference 
ended without any high hopes. However, it put the aspirations 
of Indian nationalism to the test of praclical politics and all 
the problems were dealt with exhaustively. Since the national 
Government was dominated by the Conservatives, the attitude 
was hardened under pressure from the extremist group. The 
Government also seemed to have felt that there was no prospect 
of Parliament’s approval of the constitutional reforms unless 
provisions were included for an effective control of authority 
by the Crown.®® Majority of the Indian delegates disbelieved 
in the necessity of, and disliked the safeguards but accepted 
them as quid-pro-quo which they were to com ede as the price 
of responsible Government.®® 

The Scheme of Reforms 

The Government’s India policy was the setting up of an All- 
India Federation, with Federal and Provincial Governments res¬ 
ponsible to elected assemblies, subject to over-riding safeguards 
which were designed to preserve the authority of the British 
Parliament. The Government would not proceed with the 
implementation of the federal scheme except on two conditions: 
(0 ’that a substantial proportion of Indian States in the new 
Indian Parliament will ensure the maintenance of a strong 
block of Conservative opinion, which, together with the votes 
of Muslinm and other minorities should counter-balance Hindu 

59. R. Coupland, n. 99, p, 131. See also The Economist^ 116 
(25 March 1933), pp. 624-5. 
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extremism.' (H) The Government would insist on the 
establishment of a Reserve Bank to preserve currency and 
Indian credit. It was the Conservative strategy that made any 
Central advance dependent on princely accession and their 
acceptance of Central responsibility was the diversion of the 
demand for Dominion Status.®^ The Government never hurried 
the process and tried their best to carry the whole nation with 
them with an eye on the Conservative right-wing. The usual 
procedure was to refer a draft bill to the Joint Select Committee 
and not a White Paper. However, in the case, the Government 
wanted to give the fullest opportunity to Parliament and the 
public to express their opinion and so the conclusions were 
incorporated in the form of a White Paper. ‘Fact-finding* 
commissions were sent to India and the Government announced 
a communal award. It was disliked by all but later it was 
amended by an agreement among the Indian parties. 

Conservative Attitude to the Reforms 

Soon after the third session of the Conference, as the 
Government formulated the proposals in the form of a white 
paper, the right-wing critics under the leadership of Churchill 
intensified their efforts to win over the rank and file of the 
party against Government’s India policy held that it was the 
result of weakness and defeatism. He charged the Government 
that the Tory Party had swallowed, lock, stock, and barrel, the 
policies of the late Labour Government about the Indian 
Constitution.®* The main lines of extremists’ criticism were 
that the Government policy was based upon the enfranchise¬ 
ment of illiterate million and would end in the domination of 
the Congress and the transfer of responsibility for law and order 
However, it could not be argued that the policy was the result 
of a legacy from the Labour Government alone, for the policy 
was jointly formulated by the Conservative Governor- 
General and the Labour Government. The Conservative 

61. C.H. Philips and Marry Doreen Wain wri^t (^) 
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(London, 1970), p. 77. 
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leaders had a prominent share in shaping the proposals. 
The proposals derived from a Commission appointed by a 
Conservative Prime Minister with a Liberal Chairman and 
members drawn from every school of political thouliht. The 
critics expressed their complete acquiescence in the recommen¬ 
dation of the Statutory Commission but the risks which they 
predicted were all found to be only in the sphere of Provincial 
Self-Government. John Simon and his colleagues deliberately 
concluded that anything less would have meant the popetuation 
of dyarchy with its fatal defect of ‘blurring responsibility.* 
The danger of Congress domination was weighted by the 
representation of Moslems and other minorities reinforced by 
the members of the States. Moreover, even while in opposi¬ 
tion Baldwin had made it quite clear that he would implement 
any policy to which his delegates at the Conference had agreed. 

Meanwhile, Page Croft, a Conservative opponent of the 
reforms, moved a private motion to the effect that owing to 
financial conditions and the inadequacy of the proposed safe¬ 
guards, the transfer of responsibility at the Centre was inexpe¬ 
dient and urged upon Self-Government to the provinces reser¬ 
ving justice and security.®® The debate in the House of 
Commons on the motion well brought out the attitude of the 
Conservative Party members towards the Indian reforms. On 
behalf of the Government, the Conservative Secretary of State 
for India, Hoare, denied the charge of Churchill and made it 
clear that the conclusions were reached on the merits of the 
case and the proposals were found to be wise in the actual 
circumstances. Dealing with Croft’s motion, he declared that 
they had no intention of abandening the Indian obligations and 

63. Hansard^ H.C., 274 (22 February 1933) Cols. 1743-4 

Page Croft had thought of retiring from politics but met 
several men who had returned from India and expressed grave 
anxiety at the policy of the Government which they regarded 
as disastrous. The history of the Eastern empire had always 
thrilled him. He was moved by their anxiety and could not 
sleep on that night. He heard something which kept him 
awake and seem^ to urge him to keep the keystone of the 
Imperial arch. Lord Croft (Brigadier-General Henry Page), 
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that there was no change m the position of the Oovemment 
from its policy at the Round Table Conference.®* The motion 
was opposed by 297 as against 42, of whom 41 were Conser¬ 
vatives. The debate ended in a division which showed that 
the well organised propaganda of the extremist Conservatives 
against granting responsibility at the Centre had made no head¬ 
way whatever in Parliament. Still the Morning Post (23 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1933, p. 10) safely concluded that a large number of 
Conservative members abstained from the vote as ‘they 
contented themselves with a cautionary demonstration.’ 

India In the Central Council 

India : figured prominently at the meeting of the Central 
Council of the Conservative Party held on 28 February 1933. 
The fact that it would discuss the question of the future Consti¬ 
tution of India had been well advertised in advance. A resolu¬ 
tion congratulating the Government on the improved political 
atmosphere in India and requesting that Parliament should be 
given the fullest opportunity before the question of an alMndia 
federation was decided upon, was carried by a large majority. 
Another resolution approved by a large majority requested the 
Government to take steps to safeguard the Lancashire cotton 
trade. A third resolution opposing responsible Government 
at the Centre, as injurious to Indian welfare. British trade and 
empire was rejected after a ballot by 189 votes to 165. This 
had been supported by Churchill.®® As The Times put it, they 
were the audience to which Churchill looked forward when he 
called for deep-throated growl, to ‘stop the rot of the Govern¬ 
ment’s India Programme.’ The fact that the resolution was 
not actually carried must be counted as satisfactory. It was 
widely felt that ‘the real test of the Party feeling will be better 
based on the actual Conservative proposals of the Government 
than on mere rhetorical appeals to prejudice.’®® 
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Tlius the Coveroor>6enerars declaration on Dominion 
Status initially sparked off a bitter controversy. But at the 
sessions of the Round Table Conferenee» British political 
parties and public started examining the claims of India for 
freedom in their perspective. The main features of the reforms 
scheme, alMndia federation, provincial autonomy and responsi¬ 
ble Government were agreed upon at the Conference. The 
Conservatives shared a major responsibility in formulating the 
scheme and except the extremists, the party supported the 
results of the Conference. However, the extremists under 
Churchill made a determined effort to light the India policy... 
to see that India was not included in the Statute of Westmins¬ 
ter and the changes were confined to the provinces only. 
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The White Paper Proposals 1933 

The conclusions reached at the Round Table Conference 
discussions were published in the form of a White Paper on 17 
March 1933. The British Government indicated their pro¬ 
posals for an Indian constitution in the White Paper with 
greater precision and in fuller detail. It provided for an All 
India Federation, provincial autonomy, responsibility and safe¬ 
guards. It invited Parliament to appoint a Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee of both Houses with power to call into consultation 
representatives of Indian states and provinces to examine the 
proposals.^ 

CONSTITUTION OF A JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE 

On a motion to appoint a Joint Select Committee to consi¬ 
der the White Paper proposals, the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords debated for three days each and expressed their 
views before they consented to the constitution of a committee. 
The purpose of the White Paper was purely explanatory and 
no attempt was made to anticipate discussions in Parliament 
by advancing arguments in justification of the proposals. 
Though the reference of the proposals to a committee was not 
a matter of controversy, the'Conservative extremists forced a 
full-dress debate in Parliament and started mobilizing what 

1. Proposals For Indian Constitutional Reform, Cmd, 4268 
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Hoare described as ‘an extensive attack upon our (Govern¬ 
ment's) India Policy.’^ Finally the Government on a tbree-to- 
one victory. Still the Right-wing extremists expressed their 
determination to continue their fight. 

Moving the resolution for the constitution of a Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Select Committee, the Secretary of State for India, Sir 
Samuel Hoare made it clear that there was ferment in the 
Asian continent and that India could not be isolated. The 
very objective of the report of the Statutory Commission {[was 
the demand for change and the proposals covering the whole 
field of the Government of India both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces were put forward in the White Paper. Hoare urged 
Parliament to take the Indian question out of party politics to 
safeguard both Indian and British interests. 

The leader of the Labour Opposition, Clement Attlee, com¬ 
plained that the idea of dominion status had disappeared even 
as the ultimate goal, and that there was no provision for pro¬ 
gressive advance to full responsible Government. He pleaded 
for the fixation of a date for the inauguration of reforms. The 
Liberals supported the Government’s India Policy.® 

Conservative M.P’s. and the Proposals 

The real decision remained with the 473 Conservative 
members. So far as their attitude to the reforms scheme was 
concerned they were broadly divided into three groups. The 
first group included the leader of the party and majority of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. They were ready to face the issue 
of dominion status and hoped to have India as a free and con¬ 
tented dominion in the Commonwealth. The next largest 
group supported the Government in its India policy insisting 
upon eflfective safeguards and held that the destiny of awakened 
India must be entrusted to her hands. They considered federa¬ 
tion to be a necessary condition to bring in the Princes who 
represented a conservative element with a tradition of loyalty 
to the British Crown 

2. Quoted in Lord Bulter, The Art of the Possible : The 
Memoirs of Lord Butler (Loadon, 1971), p. 46. 

3. Hansard, H.C., 276 (27 March 1933) cols. 695-732. 
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Edward Villiers^ emphasized the fact that those who had 
recent experience of India were convinced of the wisdom of 
making such an advance as outlined in the White Paper 
towards Self-Government.^ Another supporter said that the 
wise course for them was to accept the proposals. He held 
that there were greater dangers in going back on what had 
been said and done and in giving much less than they had been 
led to expect. He felt that it was better to lead India to the 
goal within the empire.® Earl Winterton said that it was diffi¬ 
cult to argue against Self-Government on racial grounds, 
inefficiency and corruption in administration. This group held 
that the time of tutelage in India was over and that it was 
impossible to impose a Government by force, however, pre¬ 
ferable that form of Government might be to the one that it 
desired to substitute for it. John Wardlaw-Milne was their 
chief spokesman from the back-benches.^ 

The supporters of Government’s policy held that the pro¬ 
posals would be effective to improve the atmosphere and 
regain friendship and mutual trust. They held that unrest 
was an obstacle to business as friendship was helpful and 
pleaded for the acceptance of the proposals in the interest of 
British industry. The two Conservative fears were that they 
were handing over India to a set of agitators who were not 
the real leaders of the people, and that they were not taking 
proper steps to safeguard trade. The scheme reflected ail the 
merits of the British tradition.*^ Thus, the idea of responsibi¬ 
lity at the Centre was accepted by the Government, and the 
largest group as they thought that the existing Government 


*For a biographical sketch see Appendix I. 
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Was unsuitable to be the centre of a federation composed of 
states and provinces.® 

Right-wing Opposition to the White Paper 

After the publication of the White Paper, Winston Churchill 
launched bis attach with the support of Morning Post and 
Daily Mail. He led the small group of Right-wing opponehti 
who were prepared to try provincial autonomy in one or two 
areas experimentally entrusting law and order to a nominated 
minister. Churchill’s intention was to give power to some 
provinces only with the right to withdraw it if the working of 
the reforms was not found to be satisfactory. He was never 
confident of its successful working and appeared enthusiastic 
only to withdraw even the limited power on flimsy grounds. 
He held that they would betray their trust to the millions if 
they handed over power to Indians risking economic and 
political disaster.® A member of Churchill’s group, Lord 
LIyod thought that the White Paper weakened the connection 
between India and Britain. ‘There is no reality in Self-Govern¬ 
ment without the transference of law and order, and no secu¬ 
rity for anybody if you make it.’ Lloyd questioned how 
effective responsibility could co-exist with effective safeguards.^® 
The handing over of law and order was an ‘unwarrantable 
gambling with the interest of every Indian citizen,’ said another 
critic. The opponents said that the proposals ‘were an abdi¬ 
cation of authority,* ‘an abdication of Parliament’ and that the 
Tederal system is a misnomer.Britain’s just rights were not 
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safeguarded and the White Paper proposals were *a complete 
surrender.’” 

The proposals were coloured by circumstances of political 
unrest The proposed Federal Government would stand in 
quite different relation to the states and the provinces. By 
transferring the control of the law courts and the police, ‘the 
political pull’ would be introduced into the administration of 
justice.^® Another Conservative critic, Patrick Donner*, said 
that federation had no root and the reforms were forced 
through a hesitant Parliament. He held that their duty remain¬ 
ed to the masses in India but the White Paper had ignored 
them.i^ This group of opponents was vocal in their opposi¬ 
tion to relaxation of control over the Indian empire. 

Baldwin Supports the Proposals 

In the House of Commons, the leader of the Conservative 
party, Stanley Baldwin declared that he was actuated by real¬ 
ism and adhered to the important principle of maintaining the 
empire. He held that they could save India to the empire only 
if they went forward as the ‘unchanging East’ was changing 


12. Macmunn, India—The Real Issues—Faults of the White 
Papery India Defence League (IDL) Leaflet No. 9. 
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and there was new India with its dynamic thought. He said 
that he was not prepared to adopt a policy of missing the bus 
every time. He pointed out that improvement in Indian situa¬ 
tion and a cessation of civil disobedience were largely due to 
the firm policy of the Government and progress made in 
constitutional reforms. He admitted that there were dangers 
and difBcuIties in the course, but he was convinced that there 
were infinitely greater dangers and difficulties if they did not 
take that step. So he supported the proposals.^® After consider¬ 
ing the different points of view, the House of Commons 
approved the motion for the Constitution of a Joint Select 
Committee by 449 as against 43. 

The three day’s debate in the House of Lords revealed the 
same gradation of opinion as in the House of Commons. The 
Labour Opposition said that the White Paper represented an 
inadequate measure of progress. The Right-wing extremists 
were represented by Lord Salisbury*, Lloyd, and Lord 
Ampthil* who rejected the proposals to grant responsibility at 
the Centfe in toto and thought that the transfer of law and 
order into Indian hands, in the provinces was an unwarrantable 
gambling. Such expert and influential Peers as Lord Reading, 
Lord Lothian*, Lord Linlithgow, and Lord Strathacona suppor¬ 
ted the Government’s scheme. Linlithgow, could not imagine 
Self-Government without law and order. He was certain that 
the success or failure of Indians in conducting the civil Govern¬ 
ment would be a test by which the British public would judge 
the fitness of India for Self-Government.^® The tenor of the 
debate which ended without division, went far to allay appre¬ 
hensions lest the federal scheme should ultimately be blocked by 
the Upper House. Thus Parliament consented to the constitu¬ 
tion of a select committee. 

Meanwhile, speaking at Leeds, Irwin defended the White 
Paper proposals from the Right-wing critics. He denied that 
the demand for India’s freedom was confined (o a small 

15. Hansard, H.C., 276 (29 March 1933), cols. 1131-40. 
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educated minority which might disappear in a few years* firm 
administration as the Conservative critics alleged. He declared 
that the view was ‘not shared by a single Governor of any 
Province in India, nor by any responsible officials of the great 
British services nor by representatives of great business houses 
in Calcutta.’ He warned that ‘we delude ourselves if we 
suppose that Indian nationalism today is not strong and will 
not become stronger. That is the problem.^’ 

The Joint Select Committee of 31 members which represent¬ 
ed a fair balance of the various shades of views in Parliament 
was constituted in April 1933 under the chairmanship of 
Linlithgow to consider the constitution of the future Govern¬ 
ment of India with special reference to White’Paper proposals.*® 

k 

CONSERVATIVE PARTY MEETINGS AND 
THE INDIAN REFORMS 

Having failed to get any support from the House of Com¬ 
mons, Winston Churchill and his group turned from the House 
to the machinery of the party, their second line of attack. A 
concerted effort was made by the critics to raise Indian problem 
at all meetings of the Conservative Party. The Indian question 
and the White Paper proposals came up before the Conser¬ 
vative Central Council at its meeting held on 28 June 1933. 

Baldwin, after explaining the main features of the 

17. Alan Campbell-Johnson. Viscount Halifax : A Biogra^ 
phy (London, 1941), p. 347. 
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Govemments*9 India policy, commended them to the Council to 
weigh properly and express their representative view. He refuted 
charge that it was a Labour policy and emphasized the fact 
that at all stages, the Conservative Party participated in the 
formulation of the proposals and therefore, must bear the 
major responsibility for them. All the men on the spot were 
consulted in accordance with the old Conservative doctrine: 
Consult and trust the man on the spot.’ Further Baldwin 
made it clear that all those who examined that question were 
Conservatives as much as anyone of them assembled at the 
meeting, and that they were nurtured in the same faith and had 
that slight sub-conscious reluctance to take a long step forward 
that had made them Conservatives. All of them who started 
on that investigation had the natural prejudices of their birth. 
So far as they went, they were led by the forces of reason and 
of reason alone. He declared that the White Paper had the 
support of the British Cabinet, the Government of India and 
Chambers of Commerce and provincial Governors in India. 
All the British officials who had retired after holding responsi¬ 
ble jobs in India since 1919 reforms supported the scheme. 

Baldwin claimed that the Government’s India policy had 
been the work of patriotic men of all parties who steadily set 
considerations of party behind them and had striven solely for 
the good of the Indian peoples as a contented element in a 
stronger British Empire. He assured the Council that when the 
Committee reported and anything concrete took shape, then 
’this great body will anxiously scrutinize what it is, and when 
that times [sic] comes you and I naturally will take counsel 
together....^® 

One of the extremists, Lloyd moved a resolution expressing 
great anxiety at the proposals to transfer responsibility at the 
Centre, judiciary and police in the provinces. He held that 
there was apprehension throughout the country and many 
supported Government out of loyalty. He termed the proposals 

19. Oleantngs and Memoranda, 78 (July-Deccmber 1933), 
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B$ ‘hasty and jll-conceived* and said that the resolutioo 
did not raise the question of confidence in the leadership. 
Supporting the resolution, Henry Page Croft held the proposals 
to be a great gamble. Churchill told the Council that they 
had a right to express their views before important decisions 
were taken. He held that the White Paper constitution was un¬ 
workable and was not accepted!by any representative body in 
India.*® Lord Carson* remained the'Council of the promises 
made to the loyal British in India, to the soldiers and to other 
people who kept the flag flying in that country under great 
difficulties. He held that their first consideration was to them 
in accordance with the Conservative policy of not attempting 
to conciliate the enemies at the expense of friends.*^ 

The leadership adopted a tactical line to wait for the report 
of the Joint Select Committee. An amendment was moved by 
Thomas White* pleading with the Council to wait for the 
committee report before any final conclusion was reached. 
Leopold Amery said that the real danger was not inefficiency 
in the provinces but weak and vascillatiug Government at the 
centre. Lord Hailsham* said that the Conservative members 
of the Cabinet were unitedly committed to the policy of the 
amendment. The amendment was carried after a ballot, by 
838 votes to 356, and Lloyd’s resolution was defeated by a 
leomfortable margin of considerably imore than two to one.** 

There was an evident desire to hear the arguments advanced 
both for and against the policy of the Government and the 
speakers had been arranged with complete impartiality, so that 
every shade of opinion could be heard. 'The debate, most 
fairly divided between the su pporters and the opponents of the 
Government’s policy, left no room for any suspicion that 

20. Conservative Party Council Minutes, pp.258-60 and 
Gleanings and Memoranda, 78 (July-Dccember 1933), p. 105. 

21. Lord Carson’s speech at the Central Council, reprinted 
as IDL Leaflet No. 6. Unionists and India : A Great Disaster. 

*For a brief biographical sketch See Appendix I. 

22. Conservative Party Council Minutes, pp. 258-60 and 
Gleanings and Memoranda, 78 (July-December 1933), p. 105. 



cmbanassing views were being slighted or suppressed.’** Thus, 
the Centra] Council by a majority of two to one put on one 
side a resolution hostile to the most crucial proposals in the 
White Paper and decided not to arrive at a final conchision 
until the joint committee consisting 'in the main men with a 
wide experience of Indian administration had made its recom¬ 
mendations.’ The critics comforted themselves with the asser¬ 
tion of the strength of the feeling in the party adverse to the 
White Paper policy and regarded the challenge as only the first 
round in what was likely to be a long and arduous struggle.** 

Commenting on the voting, The Observer, said that the 
victory for Baldwin was decisive and that if the Unionist 
members, who were members of the Joint Select Committee, 
had been able to enter into the debate, the majority would have 
been three to one. The commonsense of the whole country 
knew that they should not base their policy on a party basis 
much less upon a section of a party.*® The Conservative Party 
rejected the policy of pure partisanship and non-co-operation 
and decided to wait for the report. There was a steady rallying 
of informed opinion to the broad solution of the Indian 
problem represented by the White Paper and the policy of the 
Government began to emerge *not as a leap in the dark, but 
as a statesmanlike course steered between two dangerous rival 
policies and one upon which there is a growing measure of 
agreement.*® Significantly, the British Chamber of Commerce 
in India, for whom Churchill and his friends professed their 
concern, expressed their decision to support the proposals 
which they considered as the best scheme to achieve the 


23. The Times, 29 June 1933, p. 8. 

24. Home and Empire, 4 (August 1933), p. 1. See also 
Morning Post, 29 June 1933, p. 13. 

25. Ihe Observer, 2 July 1933. 

26. The Times, 19 June 1933. 
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common purpose of al! shades of opinion.*’ Thus though a 
certain body of opinion opposed further reforms and attempted 
to put the clock bacl^, majority of the British opinion favoured 
further reforms, subject to the ultimate control of Parlia¬ 
ment.*® 

Bhrmingham Annual Conference 

' ^ 

In spite of the fact that the Central Council had decided to 

wait for the report of the select committee, the Indian question 
was raised at the Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Conservative party held at Birmingham in October 1933. 
Viscount Wolmer* moved a resolution expressing apprehen¬ 
sion at some of the Indian Constitutional proposals. He express¬ 
ed anxiety about defence of India and on the control of police. 
He feared that the handing over of the country to a legislature 
dominated by the Congress would have grave results on British 
trade and on people in Britain and India. Seconding the 
resolution Lord Rartington'* said that the question of loyalty 
to the leader or allegiance to the party was not involved 
and that they should express their misgivings about the 
proposals. 

Thomas White moved an amendment to the effect that they 
must trust the select committee and wait for its report. Lloyd 
said that the Government was going forward at a dangerous 
speed and that a true federation should have included both 

27. Ibid 

“Most significantly of all, the whole available body of leaders 
of the great British Chambers of Commerce in India—the very 
people for whom Mr. Churchill and his friends profess their 
deepest concern—are telling us plainly that their Chambers of 
Commerce, whose interests are vitally concerned in the future 
of the country, *have after deliberate consideration decided to 
give support... to the Proposals of His Majesty’s Government, 
which in their opinion are those best calculated to achieve the 
common purpose of all shades of opinion in this country— 
namely, that India should remain a contented partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.’ Evelyn Wrench, Geoffrey 
Dawson and Our Times (London, 1955), p, 306. 

28. Daily Telegraph. 18 March 1933, p. 12. 

*For a brief biographical sltetch see Appendix 1. 
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Indian people and the British but the proposals excluded the 
British. He held that there would be chaos, anarchy and 
disruption in India if they withdrew. Lloyd felt that if feder¬ 
ation was created, India could not be prevented from achieving 
full Dominion Status. Amery pointed out that they were 
committed by the pledges and by the spirit of British institu > 
tioDS to Self-Government in Indial consistent with the welfare 
of the Indian people and the Imperial connection. He was 
convinced of the cautious approach of the Government.** 
Page Croft wanted to avoid the commitment by the introduo* 
tion of a Bill and begged the Conference to take action. ’India 
is the keystone of the arch of the Empire, East and West and 
if it should go as a result of any hasty action...then this will 
mean the end of the British Empire...If we wait until the 
Committee has reported the Pass would be sold. If a Bill were 
introduced, then the Government would not be able to give 
way on any single detail.®® 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, Neville Chamberlain 
said that the matter had been referred to the select 
committee and the final judgment could be suspended until 
the committee reported. He did not dispute the right of the 
Conference to'carry such a vote, but he wanted them to keep 
the fact clearly before them that ’while the resolution professes 
confidence in the Government it really amounts to this—a vote 
of want of confidence in the Government’s Indian policy.* He 
told them that they could not hold down a hostile India by 
military force and the proposals offered the best prospect of 
increasing their trade. On a show of hands, the amendment 
was declared carried. A poll was demanded. The resolution 
was opposed and the amendment was supported by 737 as 
against 344. Thus by a majority of two to one. Government’s 
India policy not to commit itself to any final conclusion on the 


29. Minutes of the Annual Conference (October 1933), folios 
27-31 and The Times, 7 October 1933, p. 7. 

30. Lord Croft, n. 18, pp. 325-6, 
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matttt until the committee reported, was approved.®*- Though 
the voting showed a reduced majority than at the previouis 
meeting of the Council, during the interval, there had been 
widespread propaganda by the critics which rose to the peah 
of its intensity at the time of the Conference. In some respects* 
it was decisive. 

India in the Central Gooncil 

Apart from carrying on propaganda through meetings and 
demonstrations, as well as as through the Press, the extremists 
raised the question, at all the party meetings in spite of the 
'earlier decision to wait for the report of the Select Committee. 
The question was raised again at the meeting of the Central 
Council held on 28 March 1934. Oliver Simmonds* moved a 
resolution upholding the decision of the Annual Party Confer¬ 
ence at Birmingham not to arrive at a final conclusion and to 
wait for the report of the Select Committee. Lord Fitzalan* 
moved an amendment reaffirming the right and duty of the 
Conservative Party to consider the problem. The amendment 
was rejected after a ballot, by 419 votes to 314, and the 
original resolution not to consider the matter till the committee 
report was carried.®^ However, Churchill regarded the voting 
as encouraging and stimulating. Though the voting was on the 
resolution to postpone the decision, the opponents smugly 
inferred that the marked increase in the proportion of the 
votes cast to their amendment gave great encouragement to the 
IDL»8. 

Bristol Annaal conference, 1934 

The critics of the Governments India policy returned to 
the attaci at the annual conference of 1934 held at Bristol. On 

31. Minutes of the Annual Conference (October 1933) folios 
l?-3. See also Gleanings and Memoranda, 78 (July-Deccmber 
1931), pp. 311-12 ; The Tlmei, 1 October 1933, p. 7 and R.T. 
Me Kenzie, British Folittcal Parties : The Distribution of Power 
within the Conservative and Labour Patties (London, 1955, 
S^nd Edition 1933), pp. 202-3. 

•For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix I. 

32. Conservative Party Council Minutes, pp. 267-8. 

33. The Indian Empire Review, 3 (May 1934)* p. 207 
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tbe eve of tbe conference, the Morning Post declared that the 
Conservative Conference had the opportunity of Sauing the 
Government and the party from the policy which might ruin 
both. 'Bristol has the opportunity of saving the Conservttive 
Party from a great discredit and the Empire from a great 
disaster*.’^ The question came up on a resolution moved by 
Henry Page Croft, who denied that the question of confldence 
in the leadership was involved. He held that it was their last 
opportunity to express their views before the ‘revolutionary 
changes* were decided upon. He alleged that the Central 
Council was persuaded to muzzle itself and told the confer¬ 
ence : ‘You are the democratic parent of the Council. 1 ash 
you sincerely to exercise complete frankness and freedom today. 
After today it will be too late. It is positively your last chance 
to influence the situation'. Croft said that the White Paper 
meant the end of partnership of the British and the Indians. 
He and his supporters were prepared to go so far as to agree 
to an experiment with Self-Government in the provinces of 
India on the lines of the report of the Statutory Commission 
but they could not consent to abdicate at the Centre. Moving 
the resolution Croft said :— 

The whole plan is opposed to the instinct, tradition and 
faith of Conservatives.... 

Why should 460 Conservatives be asked to surrender 
their principles at the behest of thirty Liberals and ten 
Socialists ?... It is proposed to...risk the final ruin of 
Lancashire and the destruction of our greatest market. 
Why ? Because a few agitators with goat and lion cloth 
make a row in India and your representatives over there 
have not the will to rule. There is only one force which 
can now save India for the Bmpire^ the Conservative Party^ 
and the heart of that party is this Conference.... With all 
the lessons of history staring you in the face, and with 
your present trust to the masses of India confronting 
your conscience, I have come to ask you at this eleventh 
hour to do your duty and save India from the chaos, 

34. Morning Post, 4 October 1934, p. 10. 
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bloodshed and anarchy ^hich inevitably would folloi^ the 
policy of the White Paper ^ 

Seconding the resolution Sir Peter Agnew* held that there 
was no mandate for the policy and that ttie conference had a 
right to consider the question. It was a desperate attempt 
made by the critics of the Governments India policy at the 
party conference to upset the White Paper proposals. The 
supporters of the Governments policy in the party stuck to 
their tactical method of waiting for the committee report 
and moved an amendment. After a ballot, the amendment 
was carried by 543 votes to 520, and was subsequently 
accepted by the conference as a substantive resolution and was 
carried.^* 

Thus the opponents of the Government’s India policy 
came nearer to success than on any previous occasion. That 
was due to resentment aroused by the belief that Conservative 
opinion was being denied free discussion of the Indian problem 
while debate flourished outside the conferences of the party. 
It was also an expression of the fears that have been so 
industriously worked upon in a large section of the party by the 
conservative Press.^’ 

35. Lord Croft n. 18, Appendix B, p 359. Emphasis in the 
original, and Minutes of the Annual Conference (October 1934) 
folios 28*9. See also H.P Croft, India, The Conservative Case 
Against Abdication (London, 1934), pp. 8-10. 

♦For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix I. 

36. Minutes of the annual Conference (October 1934) folios 
28-32. See also The Times, 6 October 1934, p. 19 and Morning 
Post. 5 October 1934, p. 21. 

37. Union of India and Britain {Bit) Weekly Bulletin. 
1 (September 1934), pp 3-4. 

The UBl was an independent organization composed of 
men ‘who had recent experience of administration in India, 
which gives general support to the main proposals of the White 
Paper*. It had been formed in May 1933 to counteract the 
propaganda of the Conservative extremists and to support the 
White Paper. The UBI started its weekly Bullentin on 8 June 
1934 which was continued upto 3 August 1935, see UBI 
Weekly Bulletin, 1 (8 June 1934), pp. 1-2, and (3 August 1935), 
pp. 5*6. 
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Ttmes held that the subject of Indian cooatitutioaai 
refonn was less suited to the heated atmosphere of a party 
conference. Page Croft’s motion (which was rejected by the 
narrowest of margins, showed ‘that there is a large body of 
Conservative opinion, as there has been in the history of every 
great reform, which will oppose to the last a policy for which 
the party will stand in the end and of which in future ages it 

' f 

will be consumately proud'. Such a body of opinion was 
always overrepresented in a delegate conference and immense 
efforts had been made to create the impression that, that was 
their last chance for airing their views.®® The political corres¬ 
pondent of the Morning Post reported that the vote was not 
only a warning but ‘it was an opportunity—an opportunity for 
reconsideration and for earnestly attempting to find a reason¬ 
able accommodation between the supporters of the White 
Paper and its opponents’. The Morning Post safely concluded 
that the feeling of the conference was against the Indian policy 
of the Government. To the Daily Mail, ‘it was a sensational 
warning to the Government to modify the policy of scuttle’.** 
Thus the propaganda of the extremists was supported by the 
Right-wing Press. 

RIGHT-WING EXTREMISTS’ PROPAGANDA 

Meanwhile, the opponents intensified their propaganda in 
rousing opposition to the Government’s Indra policy. During 
the period of the publication of the White Paper proposals arid 
the special meeting of the Central Council to take counsel with 
the leader, the Indian problem was the main issue of all dis¬ 
cussions among the Conservatives. The critics of the policy 
played an important part and adopted all. methods and seized 
all opportunities to whip up their campaign against the reforms 
in the countryside and win over the rank and file of the party. 
The critics projected their opposition through three bodies 
which they had started for the purpose. The Indian Empire 

38. The Times, 5 October 1934, p. 15. 

39. Morning Post, 5 October 1934^ p. 12. See also Ibidt, 

7 October 1934, p. 10 ; Daily Mail, 5 October 1934. 



society which was founded on 4 July 1930 by retired. 
administrators, held that the approach to popular Govern¬ 
ment made by the 1919 reforms did not prove a success, 'that 
India was not ripe for any great extension of Self-Government 
through the medium of democratic institutions, but they had 
every sympathy with the natural and legitimate aspirations of 
deserving Indians towards a greater share in the administration. 
They preferred selection to election,’*® 

In order to propagate its views in opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment’s India policy, the Society started a monthly journal 
The Indian Empire Review, in November 1931, ‘to promote an 
understanding of the Indian situation which will result before 
it is too late in saving India for the Crown and Empire.’ The 
members of the executive committee ‘consisted for the most 
part of retired officials, some of them with a long and distin¬ 
guished record of Indian service of bygone days.’** 

Conservative Members or’ Parliament opposed to the White 
Paper proposals formed ‘The India Defence Committee’ and 
on the day the White Paper was published 70 members joined 
it and took a pledge to oppose the Government’s India policy 
but this played a limited part compared to the two otheti 
organizations of the critics. In addition, the Conservative 
critics inside the two Houses of Parliament formed the most 
important of their organizations. The India Defence League 
(IDL)inJune 1933. The statement of policy stated that the 
White Paper publication caused great uneasiness throughout 
the British Empire. Though they wanted to honour Parlia¬ 
ment’s commitment in regard to India’s constitutional develop¬ 
ment, they held that the proposals caused anxiety and the 
establishment of responsible Government hazarded the lives 
of the Indian people. They had no doubt that the transfer of 

40. Sir Louis Stuart. ‘The Story of the Indian Empire 
Society’, The Indian Empire Review, 8 (December, i939)3p. 466. 

41. The Indian Empi'^e Review, 1 (November 1931), p. 1. 

For the controversy between the Society and The Times, see 
Ibid, 2 (fAdtch 19JJ), pp. 2-3, 37-43 and The Times, 14 and 
19 January 1933. 



law and order to Indian hands was a step fraught with grave 
danger. It would affect the trade and peace of India. The 
Indian Empire Review, was utilized for propagating its subse¬ 
quent campaign on a scale that had not been contemplated by 
the Society. Both were housed in the same premises and the 
same person was the President (Lord Sumner upto 1934 and 
then Lord Fitzalan) of both bodies and they worked unitedly 
for their common objective. The IDL ceased to function in 1936 
and the Indian Empire Society was in existence up to the 
commencement of the Second World War.'** Geographically 
the opposition came from the constituencies in the South of 
England, where retired Army oflBcers had great influence and 
from Lancashire which was apprehensive of losing its Indian 
trade.*® 

Apart from the party meetings, the critics carried on their 
bitter struggle in the countryside, in the constituencies, notably 
in Lancashire. Till the middle of June 1933, the Indian Empire 
Society carried on its attack on Government’s India policy. 
The critics appealed to the emotions and sentiments of the 
local people and in fact many local constituency associations 
passed resolutions opposing responsible Government at the 
Centre. For example, the annual general meeting and confer¬ 
ence of the Junior Imperial League in May 1933 passed a 
resolution opposing the setting up of a federal responsible 
Government in India until the experiment of provincial 
Government had been proved to be a success in actual prac¬ 
tice. The conference of the Central Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the Conservative Associations passed a resolu¬ 
tion on 11 May opposing the setting up of a democratic 
responsible Government for the whole of India. 

The India Defence League 

The IDL intensified its attack on the Government’s India 
policy in an attempt to win over the rank and file of the party. 
It held meetings, demonstrations, issued leaflets and pamphlets 

42. Louis Stuart, n. 40, pp. 468-72. 

43. Hugh Molson, n. 8, pp. 129-39. 
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Afid even distributed fafce letters,^* cfaimiog targd lUj^pOtti iiid 
appealed to the emotions of the people all over the country. 
The critics opposition was vocal and great orators among them 
like Winston Churchill carried on a good deal of propaganda 
among the people against the reforms. They sought to create 
the impression that the reforms never helped the common 
people of India, but at the same time harmed the vital interests 
of Britain, It was easy for them to point out the inherent 
dangers in any measure of constitutional advance in a large 
and diverse country like India, and to appeal to the natural 
pride of Britain in giving India peace and order. It was really 
diflBcult to bring home to Parliament, to English audiences, the 
political facts of modern India like the influence exercised by 
the educated Indians upon their illiterate countrymen, the 
development of the Press, the strength and influence of 
nationalist political opinion.^® Owing to the personal interest, 
zeal and oratory of a few leading members, the propaganda 
of the IDL had an edge over that of the Union of Britain and 
India (UBI). 

Constituency Associations and India Policy : 

The average English people who had not visited India and 

44. ‘M.Ps. received a number of letters from their consti¬ 
tuents urging them to oppose the India policy and the similarity 
of them led to the discovery of their common origin in a 
circular issued by the Excv utive Committee of Indian Empire 
Society. M Ps. vere puzzled over the curious similarity of 
language and the personal touch in each of them was so 
palpable that it was difficult to resist their nicely modulated 
appeal...The worry, the anxiety, the need for reassurance, even 
the price in having influenced the last election and the hope 
for the next-all these emotions... have simply been “suggested” 
to a number of pathetically contented voters by the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Empire Society...Their attitude as 
expressed in the model letters...[was] purely destructive or 
atlcast obstructive...The Society would probably have made 
their influence better felt by a direct and straightforward state¬ 
ment over their own names than by the under methods of 
the complete “Letter-Writer.” The Indian Empire Review^ 1 
(March J93!l), pp. 2*3 and 37-43, and The Times, 14 January 
1933 and 19 January 1933. 

45. Round Table, 23 (Jdn© 1933), pp. 54&-54, 
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who were unitoiliar with the coiulitions in India, were bewii- 
dered by the dogmatic and contradictory statements made by 
their leaders, all of whom claimed to speak with authority. 
Therefore, it is no wonder that local constituencies passed 
resolutions against the White Paper policy. Such resolutions 
came not only from the Constituencies represented by members 
avowedly opposed to the Government’s India policy ; in some 
cases they were passed in direct defiance of the view of the 
sitting members. 

The blatant ignorance of these local associations was 
evidenced when some of them reversed their earlier resolutions 
and passed resolutions supporting the Government’s India 
policy. The annual conference of the Central Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the Conservative Associations, on 12 May 1933, 
opposed the Government’s India policy. On the following day 
Baldwin allayed their fears of a threat to British trade. He 
assured them that the risk would be greater if they did not 
progress towards the goal of Self- Government. Thereupon, a 
resolution pledging full support was carried without 
opposition*®. 

46. Indian Constitutional Reform. No 3372 (London, 1933) 
pp. 3*8 and The Times, 13 May 1933, p. 7. 

The Times editorial observation on the earlier resolution of 
the Conservative Women’s Conference is revealing. It said ‘The 
campaign has so far entirely been one-sided and it is easy to 
distort an immensely complicated issue by a catchword and 
thoughtful opinion is silent.... Too much importance need not 
be attached to the resolutions by the Central Women’s Advisory 
Committee. Delegates to this kind of gathering are apt in the 
nature of things to represent extreme and purely Party views 
especially when they have been excited day after day by a 
campaign of misrepresentation and there is no reason to 
supi^se that the views were shared by the solid mass of 
Conservative opinion in the country’. The Times, 12 May 1933. 

Similarly at a local association meeting, a resolution was 
moved expressing concern and opposing the Government*! 
proposals. The man who moved the resolution spoke against 
it and in favour of the proposals, and explained that after a 
study he was convinced of the soundness of the proposals. 
The Times, 28iuiie 1933« p. 16. 
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jp()r>El«etlon« and tht Indian IhroUeni : 

The Indian question came to the forefront at two impor¬ 
tant by-elections when the extremist critics set up independent 
candidates against the official Conservative candidates on the 
issue of Government’s India policy. In February 1931 by- 
election at St. George’s Westminster, the official candidate 
Duff-Cooper* was successful. In the 1934 by-election at 
Waver tree, Randolph Churchill*, son of Winston Churchill, 
made his candidature a direct protest against the Indian Bill. 
As a result, the Labour Party candidate was successful but the 
official Conservative candidate got more votes than Randolph 
Churchill. All this clearly indicated that the rank and file of 
the Conservative Party in the country was ignorant and 
dependent on the leaders for guidance in the matter, and that 
many of those who understood the problem in his proper 
perspective supported the Government’s India policy. 

The Issue of Privilege and the Manchester Chamber 

of Commerce : 

With the avowed intention of thwarting the Government’s 
India policy, Churchill charged Hoare and Lord Derby* with a 
breach of privilege in altering the memorandum of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The Committee of 
privileges ruled that the charge was frivolous and baseless. 
When Churchill appealed to the Committee of Privileges in a 
vain effort to challenge Hoare’s integrity, he indirectly confessed 
defeat on the merits of the case The debate on the report of 
the Committee of Privileges afforded ‘the most shattering of 
the misrepresentation of a perfectly proper action on the part 
of the Secretary of State’^'^, On that issue the Press commented 
that Churchill was getting wearisome, ‘A sense of co-operation 
was never his strong point, and now he seems to be losing it 
altogether... Churchill’s discovery was a mare’s nest. He 
misunderstood the facts and paid insufficient attention to the 
attendant circumstances’.^® In spice of the rebuke administered 

♦For a brief biographical sketch, see Appendix I. 

4'J. UBI Weekly Bulletin^ 1 (22 June 1934), p. 1. 

48. Quoted in Ibid,, p. 8. 



by the Committee of Privileges, Churchill continued his 
propaganda at Manchester. The Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce was mainly concerned in trade with India and its 
interest in political and constitutional question was derivative. 
The IDL tried to use the genuine concern of the merchants to 
discredit the Conservative leadership and brought pressure on 
it. The Chamber refused to be dragged into controversy. 
However, it succeeded in securing safeguards against any 
discriminatory legislation on the part of India, but failed to 
achieve modification of India’s fiscal autonomy.^® 

The Spectator noted that the terms of the resolution 
‘represented not merely a defeat for the Churchill policy, but... 
a triumph for co-operation as the solution of Lancashire’s 
difficulties’.®® 

Union of Britain and India 

To counteract the propaganda of the critics, the supporters 
of the Government’s India policy thought it prudent to start 
an organisation to bring home the real facts of the Indian 
problem and to correct the false statement of the critics. 31 
Conservative Members of Parliament formed the ‘Union of 

49. S.C. Ghosh, The British Conservative Party and the 
Indian Problem 1927-1935 (Manchester, 1963) (Unpublished 
Doctoral Thesis). 

A special meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
was held on 23 July in response to a requisition which was the 
direct result of Churchill's speech in Manchester. They demand¬ 
ed interference in the field of fiscal autonomy of India. The 
Chamber at its special meeting decided on a policy of goodwill 
towards India and it rejected the alternative of going baefc on 
the evidence given by the Chamber before the Joint Committee. 
The Chamber recognized that the Fiscal Convention of 1921 
governed the situation and the attempts to stampede the 
Chamber into a policy hostile to Indian aspirations failed. 
Still, Churchill thought that it was highly satisfactory. UBI 
Pamphlet (20 and 21 Ju]y 1934), p. 3 and The Indian Empire 
Review^ 3 (September 1934), pp. 354-5. 

50. Spectator^ 153 (27 July 1934), p. 118, 
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Britain and India’ (UBI) in May 1933 to combat fU-informed 
propaganda on Indian affairs and to support in general the 
proposals in the White Paper, with the resolve that all 
necessary safeguards shall be maintained. They started their 
weekly bulletin on 8 June 1934 which was continued till the 
Bill was passed. The UBl was an independent organisation 
composed of men *who had recent experience of administration 
in India, which gives general support to the main proposals 
of the White Paper, while permitting individual views in regard 
to all secondary issues.’®^ 


51. Gleanings and Memoranda, 77 (January-June 1933), 
pp. 422*3, 431. 

See also Home and Empire, 3 (June 1933), pp. 10-11. 

The M.Ps. in their letter to The Time'i stated, ‘Those who 
are anxious to discredit the Indian policy of His Majesty’s 
Government are so vociferous that there is some danger of 
the opinions of a dissentient minority obtaining too great 
weight by mere force of repetition. The point of view which 
we believe is widely held among Conservatives, both inside and 
outside the House of Commons, has not yet been sufficiently 
stressed The Times, ll May 1933. 

The Right-Wing extremists were well organized by 1932 
and vocal. The necessity for an effective body of Liberal 
opinion was felt necessary to bring pressure on t^ Government 
Irwin was to heed an association sympathetic to reasonable 
nationalist demands, but he had joined the Government. Derby 
was sounded with Stanley Reed in the background. See 
Thomas Jones, A Diary with Letters 1931-1950 (London 1954)* 
pp.2l?-9. 
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Select Committee Report and 
Government of India Bill, 

1934-1935 


Between the two organizations, one supporting the Govern¬ 
ment’s India policy and the other bitterly opposing it, the 
IDL had an edge in its propaganda for a long time over the 
UBI, until the Joint Committee reported when the latter also 
became active and energetic. As the time approached for the 
publication of the Joint Select Committee’s report, the critics 
changed their tactics. They held that India did not want the 
White Paper or that it would not be accepted without modifi¬ 
cations or that it would be used merely as a stepping-stone 
to the realization of the extreme claims which had been put 
forward from time to time by more advanced leaders of Indian 
opmion. 

Thus, the critics brought the issue at all meetings of the 
Party and seized every opportunity to whip up their opposi¬ 
tion to Government’s India policy On the other hand, the 
supporters of the Government’s India policy adopted a tactical 
line of approach, pleading with the party to wit for the Select 
Committee report before they decided on the issue. At all times 
the Government policy received commendable support except- 
at the Bristol Party Conference, where though India was not’ 
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dn a straight policy issue, the critics were successful in getting 
49 per cent of support from the Party. The real test of strength 
was postponed to the special meeting of the Central Council 
where the leader of the Party was to take counsel. 

SELECT COMMITTEE REPORT 

The Joint Select Committee held 157 meetings and examin¬ 
ed over 120 witnesses during the course of its eighteen month’s 
session. It covered the whole ground in the closest detail 
and reported to Parliament on 22 November 1934. It had 
the advantage of sitting in joint session with an almost equally 
numerous representative Indian delegation. In the committee, 
its report was carried by 19 votes to 9, the minority being 
made up of five Conservative extremists who thought that it 
went too far, and four Labour members who did not think 
that it went far enough. The Committee held that the British 
Parliament should retain a voice in determining the progres¬ 
sive stages of the Indian Constitution. It proposed full res¬ 
ponsible Government for the provinces, subject to certain 
reserve powers and provided for no All-India Federation based 
on the principle of responsibility excluding some subjects 
like defence and foreign affairs. It did not mention Dominion 
Status ; it strengthened the safeguards and made (hem more 
effective. The inauguration of federation was made conditional 
upon the a cession of a sufficient number of Indian States and 
on the establishment of a Reserve Bank. The report made three 
changes from the White Paper. Indirect election by the pro¬ 
vincial chambers strengthening of provisions against terroism 
and restrictions on economic discrimination for political objects 
were the changes that were introduced.* 

The Times held that the report envisaged the projected 
Constitution of India in a precise language. However, the 
Birmingham Post observed that Indian commentators were 
justified in saying that the Select Committee had not failed to 
provide safeguards of the type desired by Lord Lloyd and 

* 1. Lor4. Butler, The An of the Possible, The Memoirs of 
(London 1971), pp. 33-4. 
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Winston Churchill. The report was the result of grave delibe¬ 
rations of many whose paramount desire was to aid the 
progress of India. The value of the approval of a predominant¬ 
ly Conservative Committee was noted.^ The Manchester 
Guardian held that there was little diflSculty in declaring the 
goal to be Dominion Status and said that India had the surety 
of Dominion Status in substance.® 

In Britain, the right-wing Conservative extremists opposed 
the recommendations of the Joint Committee, but public 
opinion in general regarded the report as substantial and 
approved it. The Union of Britain and India (UBI) said that 
the report embodied a Constitution for India providing 
opportunities for growth and development. The India Defence 
League (IDL) did not attach any importance to Paper safe¬ 
guards, once the keys of responsible Government had been 
placed in the hands of elected legislatures.'* 

Leopold Amery held that the Scheme of the report envi¬ 
saged a^Conservative type of Self-Government providing for 
steadiness and continuity and aimed to break irresponsible 
party influence. He pointed out that the proposals were 
the result of a liberal outlook and a desire to make res¬ 
ponsible Government a success.® Sir Stanley Reed observed 
that the report would have been accepted immediately after 
the first session of the conference when the main principles 
were settled, but at the time of its publication it was a dry 
husk. To remove the discontentment, he wanted the authori¬ 
ties to make it clear that Dominion Status was the godl of 

2. See The Times, 23 November, 1934, 

3. Manchester Guardian, 26 November 1934. 

4. Politics in Review, 1 (October-December), p 38. 

A Quarterly periodical published by the National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist Association (NUC and UA) 
to provide ammunition for those who were engaged in political 
battle. It incorporated Gleanings ani Memoranda. Politics in 
Review was published for ^he period 1934-39. 

5. See L.S, Amery, ‘The Indian Report: A Conservative 
View*, Spectator, 153, (30 November 19)4) pp. 829-30, 
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<hcir policy and the new Constitution was designed to that 
end.® 

After the publication of the report by the Joint Committee 
and before the meeting rf the Conservative Central Council 
was held to consider it, the Conservative India Committee 
swung into action and arranged a series of meetings on all 
aspects of the problem and invited even the right-wing Conser¬ 
vative opponents to argue their point of view7 The views of 
independent and elderly persons like Austen Chamberlain, 
Lord Denby, Lord Hardings,* Lord Zetland, and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury*, who went to the Committee without 
prior commitment counted much in shaping the attitude of 
the rank and file of the Conservative party and the un¬ 
committed waverers. Once they supported the scheme, there 
was no doubt about the attitude of the party in general. 
Addressing the Unionist India Commitee, Auston Chamberlain 
said that he was for provincial autonomy only in the beginning, 
but with experience gained as a member of the Select Commit¬ 
tee he supported a responsible government at the Centre.® 
Edward Cadogan, whose views were supported by IDL, told 
the Unionist India Committee that the report had made 
many changes of overriding importance to allay the misgivings 
of those who had opposed the scheme of the White Paper 
without departing from the principles accepted by su^.cessivc 
Governments.® 

6. Sir Stanley Reed, ‘India and the Report’, Spectator, 154 
(11 January 1935), pp. 41-2. 

7. As recently as October 1934, the opponents of the 
Governments’ India policy had received 49 percent of support. 
Wardlaw-Milne, Chairman of the Conservative India Committee 
had invited everyone of the Conservative member on the Select 
Committee who had opposed the majority recommendations, 
to address the Committee. The Times, 4 December 1934. 

♦For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix I. 

8. India —A Summary of the Report of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform, No, 5^39 , December 
1934), pp. 14-15. 

See Also Daily Telegraph, 3 December 1934, p. 10. 

9. The Times 1 24 November 1934. 
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Eustace Percy, another Conservative M.P. supported the 
report though he not approved the White Paper scheme 
earlier. For he thought that the report had met the two 
doubts which had troubled the public minds, the doui^ about 
the effectiveness of the safeguards and the Federation. He held 
that the absence of an All India Federation would lead to finan¬ 
cial confiict between the Centre and the Provinces aad the 
unity of economic policy was the determining factor in its 
favour.i® Neville Chamberlain said that the decision of their 
party on Indian question was sure to have far reaching effects 
on the influence of the Conservative Party in the country. 
Lord Zetland claimed that the recommendations of the report 
embodied *the golden mean between the two extremes and for 
that very reason bore the hall-mark of the peculiar genius of 
the British people.’^* 

The most crucial decision rested with the Conservative 
Party. Baldwin had promised the Central Council of the 
Party to take counsel together after the Select Committee 
reported. In spite of the protests and manocurvings of the 
right wing extremists, the authorities of the party had persuaded 
its members to postpone their decision on Indian policy. The 
opponents criticized it as a ‘muzzling process’ but there was 
much to be said in favour of delay from the standpoint of the 
party leaders. It provided an opportunity for the rank and 
file of the Party to study the problem properly in the light of 
the views held by supporters and opponents of the scheme of 
reforms before they made up their minds. It was a prudent 
decision and a correct procedure and there was no basis in the 
complaint of the critics who appealed to the emotions and 
sentiments of the people differently in different places. 

SPECIAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL 

The special meeting of the Central Council to consider the 
Joint Select Committee’s report was called to session on 

10. Lord Eustace Percy, ‘The Joint Select Committee and 
its Findings’ Spectator, 153 (23 November 1934), pp. 783-4. See 
also Politics in Review, 1 (October-December 1934), p. 37, 

11. Daily Telegraph, 24 November 1934, p. 9, 

12. The Times, 27 November 1934. 
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4 l>cceinber !9^, at Queens Hall, tt was an important seislon 
a’nd the reputation of the Conservative Party and its leader and 
the future of Indo-British relations depended on its decision. 

Baldwin told the Council that the special meeting was 
called in fulfilment of his pledge to take counsel before the 
India Bill was introduced in Parliament. He reminded them 
of their responsibility of approving the results of seven years 
of work which began with the Statutory Commission, 
continued by the Round Table Conference and ended with 
the report of the Joint Committee. At all stages Conservatives 
participated and many a time they were in majority over non- 
Conservatives and out of twenty Conservative representatives 
on the Joint Committee, 15 approved the report. Baldwin 
said that the Reforms Act of 1919, which was an essential 
preliminary to the scheme, was passed by a Government which 
had 11 Conservative ministers including Churchill, and a 
House of Commons which had 378 Conservative members. 
It was Lord Curzon, a Conservative that drafted the final form 
of the declaration of 1917 which started Self-Government on 
its career. Having proved Conservative responsibility for 
reforms. Baldwin tried to dis-approve the validity of the critics’ 
reference to the Statutory Commission proposals. He held 
that the Commission had favoured Federation ultimately but 
could not help without the agreement of the Princes, which 
came later. Baldwin told them that they had taught India the 
lesson she needed in Self-Government. 

There is a wind of nationalism and freedom blowing 
round the world and blowing as strongly in Asia as any¬ 
where in the world. And are we less true Conservatives 
because we say: the time has now come ? Are those 
who say ‘the time may come some day’—are they the 
truer Conservatives ? It is my considered judgment 
in all the changes and chances of keeping India in the 
Empire for ever. If you refuse it, you will infallibly lose 
India before two generations are passed...! ask jyouto 
support me. It will be a good thing for the world to 
know that the Tory Party dares to take risks for the 
.greater and the greater good... 
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Baldwin pointed out that he would have fbtlowed the atime 
policy even if he were alone. But he was not alone and had 
the support of all his colleagues with a mass of authoritative 
opinion. In conclusion, he pointed out that while every for¬ 
ward step was fraught with anxiety, the rejection of the report 
would have meant the loss of India's peaceful association with 
the British Empire. With a sense of responsibility as leader 
of the Party, he announced his acceptance of the report as a 
basis for legislation and strongly recommended it to the 
Council for its acceptance.^* r/ie Times observed that it was 
the speech of a leader who was conscious at once of the tradi¬ 
tional principles of his party and its larger responsibility to 
the eropire.i^ 

Amery moved a resolution approving the general principles 
of the report. He hold that the report furnished a fair basis 
for Indian settlement and referred to the improvements effected 
in it. The report embodied a workable solution reconcilling 
Indian Self-Government and Imperial security with an exposi¬ 
tion of Conservative principles. Moving an amendment, 
Lord Salisbury said that Parliament should not take an 
irrevocable step of establishing responsible Government at the 
Centre on the lines of the White Paper and the Select Committee 
Report. The Federal scheme was ‘ludicrous’ to him and it 
meant Self-Government in a strait waist-coat made of paper. 
Seconding the amendment, Joseph Nall* said that the multipli¬ 
cation of safeguards showed that the act was feared even by 
the authors of the report.^* 

Central Goancil on Indian Problem 

A major debate ensued and the meeting became a grand 
Council of the Party. The supporters of Government’s India 
policy held that the Report recommended the statesman like 

13. GM Young Stanley Baldwin (London, 1952), p. 188. 
See also The Times, 5 December 1934, pp. 14-15 ; Politics in 
Review, 1 (October 1934), pp 32-3. 

14. The Times, 5 December 1934, p, 15. 

*For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix. I 

15. Ibid., p. 9. 
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<;oiirSe and strengthene the safeguards against the failure of 
law and order. They were all converted by the facts to be 
supporters of the report and wanted that the opportunity of 
creating a united India within the Empire must not be missed. 
Austen Chamberlain also emphasized the need for changes both 
at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

The Opponents of Government’s India policy held that the 
finances were disordered and insolvent. They thought that the 
scheme would breakdown of its own weight. Churchill 
complained that they were forcing democratic institutions upon 
India at a time when those institutions had failed in many 
countries to give elementary guarantees of justice and free¬ 
dom and that they were transferring power at a time when 
other countries hurriedly armed themselves to acquire overseas 
possessions.^^ Winding up the debate for the amendment, 
Page Croft said : 

1 look you straight in the face and ask if there is a single 
delegate in this ball, or was there a single candidate at the 
election, who invited the electors to vote for home rule 
under a Central Government of India... We hear a lot 
of talk about splitting the Party. We are entitled to ask 
who it was who dropped this incendiary bomb in our 
midst...If we throw our principles on the dust heap to 
forestall the Socialists (Labourers), we shall forfeit the 
faith of all right-minded men and women in the country 
and our moral force as a great conservative Party will 
be dead.i’ 

Only Members of Parliament participated in the debate, but 
the Constituency representatives were called upon to decide 
between the two points of view put to the meeting by the two 
sections within the Party. The report of the Council records : 
on the amendment being put to the meeting, it was declared, 
on a show of heads, to have been lost, whereupon a ballot 

16. The Times, 4 December 1934, p. 9, 

17. Lord Croft (Brigadier General Henry Page), My Life of 
Strife •(London, 1948), pp. 240>1. 
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was demanded. The demand having 

been acceded to, a ballot 

was taken, the votes cast thereon being declared as follows : 

For the amendment 

390 

Against 

1102 

Majority Against 

712 


The original motion was thereupon put to the meeting and 
declared carried by 'an overwhelming majority*. This historic 
decision was taken by a meeting at which the attendance 
represented 67 percent of the total membership of the Council 
on that date.i* 

The Central Council gave an overwhelming vote in support 
of the Government’s India policy and the leaders’ advice and 
decided almost unanimously that no further meeting of the 
Conference was necessary. Duff Cooper, a Conservative said 
that ‘the party’s vote showed that the Conservative Party—its 
accredited leaders unanimously, its rank and file by a large 
majority-was definitely committed to the support of the 
Government policy.’^® The special meeting of the Council 
vindicated Baldwin’s Conference that the party would stand by 
his conclusion to accept the principles of the Joint Committee 
report as furnishing a fair basis for a constitutional settlement 
providing for India’s permanent partnership in the empire. 

Thus, Churchill’s and the dissident minority critics attack of 
Government’s India policy was successfully rebuffed by 
Baldwin. The mass organizition of the party served in a sense as 
the final court of appeal in settling a dispute between warning 
factions within its Parliamentary Party. This unique meeting 
in the history of the Council threw an important light on the 
function of the party organization outside Parliament in a 
major crisis. The proposition could be accepted as an approxi¬ 
mate reflection of the party feeling in the country.*® 

18. Conservative Party’s Council Minutes (December 1934), 
pp. 281-3. 

19. The Times, 7 December 1934, p. 16 

20. R.T. Mckenzie, British Political Parties'. The Distribution 
of power Within the Conservative and Labour Parties (London. 
1955, 2nd edition, 1963), pp. 205, 425*6. 
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la fact, since the fepart was pabtisbedt a lagge^botfy^ 
honest doubters were convinced by the irresistible case set «i 
in the State Paper. The great bulb of the Conservativo 
waverers swung decisively away from Churchill to the support 
of Baldwin. The Government could go forward with their 
programme with the satisfaction that the predominant section 
of their supporters were, at least three to one, behind them and 
their response was an emphatic pronouncement in favoiur of 
going forward boldly with the grant of Self-Government of 
India. 

Press Reactions 

Next day, the Press commented widely on the Council’s 
decision. The Daily Telegraph noted that the voting represent¬ 
ed a rough referendum of the Conservative Party, for the 
majority of those taking part, were the delegates of local 
constituency associations authorized to express their views and 
the meeting clearly demonstrated that it regarded the final 
word as having been spoken. The Times said that a less convinc¬ 
ing division or an adverse vote would not have been fatal to 
the Government’s India policy but would have had a serious 
effect on the reputation of the Conservative Party. ‘The day had 
gone decisively to the party leader.’ The Manchester Guardian 
held that it was the first occasion on which the Conservative 
Party through its Central Council had taken a straight vote on 
the White Paper policy and the defeat was a decisive turning 
point in the long campaign waged by Churchill against Indian 
reform since Irwin’s declaration on I>omiak>n Status. Still the 
Morning Post presumed that more than a quarter of the 
Conservative Party was oppnsed to the White Paper and it 
signalled that the Bill would be fought with vigour»*^ Though 
the discussion and the decision of the Central Council showed 
that the critics of the report had not woo supporters, the IDL’s 
Parliamentary Committee decided to continue its fight but the 
general feeling was ‘that the attack on the Government bad 
passed its high watermark’.^^ Thus, in Britian, though the 

21. All on, 5 December, 1934. 

22. See The Times^ 5 Beeember, 1934^ 



rigbt’'W[ng extremists opposed the recommendations, public 
opinion in general |regarded the report as substantial and 
approved it. 


INDIA BILL IN PARLIAMENT 

After three day’s debate, the House of Commons held by 
410 to 127, that the report provided a basis for a revision of 
the Indian Constitution and authorized the Government to 
frame a bill accordingly. The House of Lords also approved 
the report by 239 as against 62, after debating it for four days. 
The outstanding feature of the divisions in both Houses was 
that 239 peers and 410 members of the House of Commons 
(exactly two thirds of its whole strength) voted aflSrmatively 
and without reservation for the Government’s India policy •• 
The exhaustive debates in Parliament invested the report with 
an unimpeachable mandate. 

A Bill incorporating the recommendations of the Select 
Committee was introduced in Parliament on 19 December 1934. 
It provided for full Self-Government for eleven Provinces, 
subject to certain safe-guards. There was to be a Federal 
Government once a certain number of States had agreed to 
.bin it. There were 473 clauses and 16 schedules in the Bill. 
Every proposal in the Bill was the result of seven years of 
uiscussion that ended with the report of the Select Committee. 
The details embodied the results of discussions held by British 
and Indian representatives 

Commending the Bill for the consideration of the House, 
the Secretary of State for India, Sir Samuel Hoare said that the 
Bill offered India a vast field of Self-Government and held that 
the balance between the conflicting interests and competing 
parties. It was a definite step towards the achievement of the 
purpose. Everyone who had studied the problem admitted 
that a forward step towards provincial autonomy was neces¬ 
sary, Hence, full Self-Government for Provinces was proposed. 
Hoare explained that once provincial autonomy was accepted, 
an All-India Federation was inevitable. He claimed that 99 

23. Hansard, H.C., 296 (12 December 1934) col. 526. 
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out 6t 100 members bad en AlMudia Federation as their 
objective, wbeiber immediate or ultimate and the differences 
were of method rather than of principle. Referring to the 
criticism of non-inclusion of the goal Dominion Status, be 
pointed out that the Government stood by the preamble to the 
Act of 1919 and the Governor-General’s interpretation of it in 

I929,2i 

The Bill was debated for fortythree days in the House of 
Commons and for thirteen days in the House of Lords. The 
second reading was carried in the House of Commons by 404 to 
133 and in the House of Lords by 235 to 55. When the second 
reading of the Bill was approved by 404 to 133, ‘it was one of 
rhe most resounding defeats Churchill has ever had in his long 
career’.** The third reading of the Bill came up early in June 
1935. An amendment was moved by the Labour opposition 
criticizing the Bill ‘for not containing means for the realization 
of Dominion Status and for putting too much restraint on Self- 
Government. The third reading was carried by 386 votes to 
122 in the Commons and without division in the Lords. The 
Government accepted the Lord’s amendment ‘substituting 
‘direct* for ‘indirect’ election of the British |lndian members of 
the Council of State’.*® 

Labour and Liberal Parties' Support to the Bill 

The attitude of the Labour and Liberal Parties had a special 
relevance in the light of Conservative divisions. The Labour 

24. Hansard, H.C., 297 (6 February 1935) cols. 1149-66. 
See also Samuel Hoare, ‘India, The Only Way’, The Listener, 
13 (January-June 1935), pp. 1-2 and 38. 

The Spectator offered qualified congratulations on the de¬ 
claration made by Hoare on Dominion Status. It commented, 
‘The thing has not been done at the right time; it has not been 
done in' the right way ; the declaration bears very appearance 
of having been extracted by general pressure*. Spectator, 1 54 
(8 February 1935), p. 193. 

25. Paul Manning and Milton Bronner, Mr. England: The 
Life Story of Winston Churchill, The Fighting Briton (Toronto, 
,1941), p. 91. 

26. • R.A. Butler, n. 1, pp. 57-8. 
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members want^ lodia to attain Dominion Status without 
recourse to further acts of Parliament, They would not con¬ 
cede financial responsibilities to the Governor-General. Attlee 
complained that there was inadequate provision for constitu¬ 
tional development at the Centre and complained that there 
was no clear goal. However, be recognized that the reforms 
constituted an advance and in provinces nine*tenths of what 
concerned the ordinary citizen were entrusted to Indians and at 
the Centre * an All-India Federation’ was proposed conceding 
the principle of responsibility. He held that the constitutional 
advance of the Indian people was very striking.*’ Lord Snell* 
and Lord Oliver* made it clear that the Labour Party sup¬ 
ported the Bill as it represented the greatest measure of general 
agreement. The Liberals criticized the adoption of indirect 
election for the central legislature, but the case made out by 
John Simon and Attlee convinced them that while the propo¬ 
sals did not weaken the degree of responsibility granted to 
India, it might lead to an effective Central Legislature. The 
Liberal Party stood by the Government and supported the 
India Bill.** 

CONSERVATIVES AND INDIA BILL 

The fate of the India Bill depended upon the attitude of the 
Conservative Party which played a predominant role belli 
inside and outside Parliament. The Conservative members of 
Parliament realized that there was a need to introduce con¬ 
stitutional changes in India. However, there was difference of 
opinion in the party about the nature and the extent of Self- 
Government to be conceded to India and the authority to be 
maintained by the Imperial Parliament over Indian affairs. 
While one group was ready to concede full responsibility in the 
provinces and partial responsibility at the Centre, another 
group, commonly known as the right-wing was opposed to 

27. C.R. Attlee, *Safety on the Left', The Listener, 13 
(January-June 1935), pp. 56-7. 

*For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix 1. 

28. Hansard, H,C., 297 (6 January 1935) cols. 1167-75; 
H.L., 97 (18 June 1935) cols. 458-66, 484-9. 
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changes at the Centre but waa prepared to concede provincial 
autonomy cxcfuding Jaw and order. 

The main points at issue crystallized themselves under three 
broad headings : 

(a) Complete responsibility in the provinces except law and 
order 

(b) Complete responsibility in the Provinces including law 
and order 

(c) Complete responsibility in the Provinces plus partial res¬ 
ponsibility in the Federal Government, 

The Statutory Commission and the Government of India 
agreed in condemning the first and recommending the second. 
As regards the third, the Statutory Commission and the White 
Paper differed. The Select Committee accepted the third and 
the Bill proposed complete responsibility in the Provinces plus 
partial responsibility at the Centre with safeguards. 

The final aim of the Conservatives was to keep India by 
conceeding certain rights to Indians and making them con¬ 
tented by a gesture like the Bill itself. The other group aimed 
at keeping India by having a firm grip over the Central Govern¬ 
ment and conceding partial Self-Government to the provinces 
and guiding them in their activities. The vast majority of 
Conservative members were convinced by the arguments of 
many bodies, that there could not be any Self-Government, if 
responsibility for law and order was not conceeded. Hence, 
they supported the India Bill to concede full responsible 
Government for the provinces including law and order. They 
felt that once provincial autonomy was granted, a fedeiation 
was essential and they held it to ^be a Tory solution with a 
measure of responsibility. 

Commander Peter Agnew was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the IDL and took part in the campaign against 
the White Paper proposals, but since the publication of the 
Joint Committee Report, with the weight of evidence and the 
modifications in the way of extra safeguards, he dissociated 
himself from the opposition group and accepted the report 
and favoured the Bill He characterjsied the opposition cam^ 
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paigD as ‘entirely and purely destructive in its character,* 
Gadogan, who was a Conservative member on the Statutory 
Commission, said that the Commission held that a federation 
was the ultimate solution and had made a tentative'Solution 
of an advisory council, which was designed to make a begin¬ 
ning in the progress leading to federation.^^ 

Amery stated that provincial autonomy without fedration 
caused endless friction and would disrupt the unity of India. 
‘The moment you constitute provincial autonomy, you have 
ipso-facto, set up Federation in British India.* Speaking for 
the Conservative back-benchers, John Wardlaw Milne ex¬ 
pressed his conviction that granting of a measure of responsi¬ 
bility at the Centre with safeguards would be the first step 
towards strengthening the whole system of Government. He 
was convinced that provincial autonomy without federation 
was an impossible alternative to the scheme embodied in the 
India Bill. He opposed provincial autonomy with a bureau¬ 
cratic Central Government.*® 

The necessity |for constitutional advance in India, atleast 
within the limits of the Statutory Commission report was 
common ground among all the Conservatives, for none had 
suggested a retrograde step or none pleaded for constitution 
of the existing system. The constitutional arrangements which 
the Government had recommended in the Bill almost followed 
from those accepted premises.*^ Thus the supporters of 
Government's India policy thought that an All-India Federation 
was essential to the satisfactory working of the continuation 
and that the Bill aimed at a forward step along the road to 
Self-Government. They held that, though the Bill did not 
attempt to meet all the demands of Indians, it contained a 
scheme which Parliament thought best in the circumstances. 

29. Hansard, H.C. 296 (10 and 12 December 1934), cols 
101-2 and 481-8. 

30. John Wardlaw-Milne, ‘India Revisited, Talks, with the 

Men on the Spot*, Home and Empire^ 6 (April 1935j, p 3 ; and 
Hansard (10 December 1934) col. 144. 

31. Viscount Halifax, ‘Indian Constitutional Reform’, 
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It seemed to them that the time for change had come and that 
the Government was right atleast in principle and so majority 
of Conservative members voted in favour of the JBill. 

Right-Mrlng Opposition to the Bill 

A small group of Conservative Members of Parliament, 
the extremists opposed the India Bill. They did not deny the 
importance of the Indian National Movement, nor did they 
minimize its intensity, but they doubted whether the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals were the best way of solving the Indian 
problem. Their main objection was to the scheme of All- 
India Federation. However, they were prepared to concede 
provincial autonomy excluding law and order, so that Indians 
would acquire experience in administration. They held that 
development of responsibility in the provinces should be the 
next forward step. Speaking for the group, Churchill said 
that the successful working of provinces would be a step 
towards Federation and it would induce the princes to join 
Federation. He characterized the Government’s policy of 
Federation at the Centre as injudicious and held that it was 
all the more necessary to keep the Central Government intact 
when they attempted an experiment in the provinces. He was 
not for Federation till the provincial units showed their 
loyalty to the crown. Churchill held that the Bill provided 
for the final withdrawal of their guardianship of the masses not 
experimentally but as an abdication and repudiation of duty.®^ 
In a broadcast talk on 19 January 1935, Churchill described 
the Bill as ‘a gigantic quilt of jumbled croched work. There is 
DO theme ; there is no pattern ; there is no agreement; there is 
no convinction : there is no simplicity ; there is no courage. It 
is a monstrous monument of shams built by the pygmies”®’ 

Lord Ranfceillour admitted that there was considerable 
improvement over the draft of the White Paper on the subject 

32. Lewis Board W.S. Churchill (London, 1941, Revised 
Ed. 1956), p- 230, See also Hansard, H.C, 296 (12 December 
1934) cols. 460-3. 

33. Winston S. Churchill, India, The Great Betrayal, A 
Broadcast Address Reprinted as IDL Pamphlet No. 29, pp. 
6-7. See also The Times 30 January 1935. 



of Jaw and order. Bnt the touch-stone of his argument was ‘that 
a mistake by giving too little-could be redressed, but an error 
in the other direction was irrevocable, except at the cost of 
cataclysm.* To him the scheme was an ‘indigcistible hotcfi-potch 
of anomalies and contradictions’.^* Viscount Wolmer said that 
the federal assembly would be a sounding board for Indian 
nationalism and it would be used to whittle away the controlling 
powers of the Governor-General till they gained their indepen¬ 
dence. He held that the plan of Federation was a vast, compli¬ 
cated, and extraordinary ‘Alice-in-wonderland Federation’.** 
Henry Page Croft was opposed to the handing over of judiciary 
or the police and the abandoning of the Government at the 
Centre until the provinces proved their fitness for democratic 
institutions. Opposing Federation, Page Croft declared. *lf a 
Province of India reduced to chaos the injury is not irreparable, 
but if we abandon all Government, Central as well as Provincial 
then it Is the end of our Asiatic Dominion and the whole fabric of 
Empire will totter In a welter Bloodshed and tears'^ 

The Conservative extremists opposed the India Bill, and in 
the minority report submitted to the Select Committee, they 
put forward the following as essential difficulties for the work¬ 
ing of the Indian Government, namely the ‘difference of status of 
the units, the limitations of experience and tradition under 
which Indians at present stand in exercising the higher 
functions of Government; the impracticability of representa¬ 
tive institutions of the White Paper type for the vast sub¬ 
continent of India; the profound communal differences into 
which India is split up ; the necessarily tentative character of 
the proposed provincial reforms and its bearing on the Central 
Constitution.’*^ 

34. The Near East and India, 43 (December 1934), pp. 976- 
7 and Morning Post, 19 December 1934, p. 10. 

35. Hansard, H.C., 296 (10 December 1934) cols. 89-flOO. 

36. H.P. Croft, India : The Conservative Case Against 
Abdication (London, 1934) p. 8. Emphasis in the Original. 

37. Joirft Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1^3-34) Volume I (Part 11) Proceedings (New .l>elhi, 
1934), pp. 289-301. 
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The extrefdists exaggerated every difficulty and pictured all 
perils. They opposed the federal scheme and favoured the 
creation of a greater Indian council as recommended by the 
Statutory Commission retaining the federal objective. They 
held that Indian objection to it would not be more violent than 
their objection to the scheme of the Bill. Though the extre- 
mists opposed the transfer of responsibility at the Centre and 
attempted to restrict provincial autonomy, sometimes departe- 
ly they criticized all the features of the Bill. In fact it was to 
gain the support of the Conservatives, specially the extremists, 
that safeguards, had been introduced and strengthened by the 
Select Committee, but the critics attacked even the safeguards 
from their own angle.*® The critics held that Hoare’s accept¬ 
ance of the reforms as a first instalment and bis promise of 
Dominion Status later had given a shock to the Conservative 
Party. They said that the British people had a right to a share 
in the trade and in the Government of India which bad been so 
long ‘defended and so largely developed by British blood and 
treasure.’*® The Conservative extremists posed as the cham* 
pions of the masses of India and said that in the interests of 
the peasants, power should be retained at the Centre to remedy 
any breakdown of law and order in the provinces. 

The extremists held that British trade would be affected, 
not realizing that trade depended on goodwill and reciprocity 
and could not be forced on an unwilling people. ‘Failure to 
give absolute security to British commerce and British invest¬ 
ment in India would cause immense suffering to great masses 
of our people.^® They also raised financial objections. In 
desperation Churchill supported Labour’s opposition to second 
chambers and pleaded for direct elections. However, in his 
final speech on the Bill. Churchill admitted his failure to 
receive any effective or powerful response from Lancashire. 
He thought that it was ‘a short-sighted Act’, *a wrongful Act’, 
*a fraud upon power and a malversation of political trust* 

38, Hansard, H.L., 97 (18 June 1935) col. 451. 

39. Morning Post, 8 February 1935, p. 12. 

Croft, n. 3d, p. 15. 
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He prophetically hoped that it would taKe years before Federal 
home rule was granted after fulfilling the necessary conditions. 
At the end of Churchill’s speech, Amery commented that the 
last chapter of the Boole of Jeremiah had ended and that* they 
added to India’s numbers without mentioning what they did to 
reduce the misery. ‘Like all his speeches...it was a speech 
utterly and entirely negative and devoid of constructive 
thought’ll 

The critics still held that two factors were on their side in 
the struggle, the impracticability of the Federal scheme from 
the financial point of view and the attitude of those loyal 
feudatories of the British Crown, the Indian princes They 
hoped that those factors combined with the gradual awaken¬ 
ing of the public mind might yet turn the scales in their 

favour.^2 

Conservative Supporters versus Extremists 

From the day the goal of Dominion Status was announced 
by the Governor-General in October 1929 upto the day of the 
final passage of the Bill in the 1935, Churchill and his group 
of extremists opposed Dominion Status and All-India Fede¬ 
ration. The right-wing Conservative extremists opposed the 
Bill because they felt that the Bill contained a number of 
whimsical constitutional expedients that outraged their sense 
of propriety and that they were going too fast and too far. 
Their motive was to have full control over the Central Govern¬ 
ment conceding Provincial autonomy excluding law and 
order. They intended that the Central Government could go 
to the help of Provincial Government if the administration 
failed. The most important leaders of the extremists group, 
Churchill and Page Croft suggested that Provincial autonomy 
be given to one or two Provinces only keeping a watch on the 
reforms. They had no confidence in the success of the reforms. 
They wanted to introduce the reforms as an eyewash with the 
intention to withdraw or enslave them with restrictions Poin- 

41. Hansard, H.C., 302 (5 June 1935) cols. 1915-25. 

42. The Indian Empire Review, 4 (March 1935), ps 105* 
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ting out only the defects ignoring the achievements.^* The 
Conservative extremists had different purpose in their opposi¬ 
tion to the Indian reforms. Churchill had a sentimental 
attachment to the Indian Empire, for he declared the hard 
truth that ‘England apart from her Empire in India, ceases for 
ever to be a Great Power’. LIyod believed that the primary 
desire of the eastern hemisphere was justice, order and efficient 
administration. Page Croft thought that an All-lndia Fede¬ 
ration was opposed to the instinct, tradition and faith of 
Conservatives.^* 

By a great effort, the rank and file were gradually forced 
to change their attitude and realize the necessity for Indian 
reforms as had been envisaged in the Bill. Baldwin had 
realized that the feeling engendered among an influential 
section of his followers might split ihe party but at the same 
time he also know that failure to carry it would have 
almost unquestionably lost India to them. He put it in a 
speech that it was not a question of imposing democratic 
conceptions in India, as his critics thought; that had already 
been done deliberately by past generations who educated 
Indians in the study of democratic institutions. As a result, 
there was a new and fast-changing India impregnated with 
Western ideals, to which democracy could not be denied. 
Neither was there any truth in the extremist contention that 
India could be ultimately coarced against its will to put the 
clock-back. Such a policy would not have been survived 
longer and India would have been irrevocably lost. The only 
practical plan was to go forward.*® 

43. Joint Committee Proceedings, n. 37, p. 296. 

Lord Salisbury said that there were risks in the provincial 
changes also but the difference was if the Provinces mis¬ 
conceived the safeguards, it would be possible for the Central 
Government to intervene but ‘once the Central Legislature is 
estabhshed with its responsible Government...short of a 
catastrophe, retreat will be impossible... Ibid.^ p. 297. 

44. See Hansard^ H.C. 260(3 December 1931), col. 1296. 
Colin Forbes Adam, Life of Lord Lloyd (London, 1948). 
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Churchill pursued his th(«ue of India which commanded 
attention, but did not walie to action the crowded Houses 
which heard him and his group. To quote Churchiirs own 
words, 'Baldwin felt that the times were too far gone for any 
robust assertion of British Imperial greatness, and that the 
hope of the Conservative Party lay in accommodation with 
Liberal and Labour forces. He certainly was very successful.^* 
Churchill harangned in vain and was using argument that would 
have been 'effective in the year of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubliee but that sense of imperialism had evaporated. The 
British people had no faith in the Imperial destiny any 
longer. Churchill’s orations came a generation too late and 
he could make no headway against the prevailing tide of 
opinion.*^ The Conservative Party in Parliament, by an over¬ 
whelming majority supported the Government’s India policy 
and the minority of extremists could not move the House by 
their perorations. The house heard and admired Churchill but 
remained unconvinced and voted against him and his group. 


46. Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War Volume 
/. The Gathering Storm (London, 1948), pp. 26-7. 

The legislation undertaken by a Tory Prime Minister was 
more out of tune with Tory tradition. Baldwin 'suddenly 
foisted on his followers a Bill which not one in a hundred of 
them would have accepted if it had been introduced by a 
Libera] or socialist/Labour/Government...It horrified Tories 
of many shades of opinion by its sudden jump into the pre¬ 
serve of the more progressive parties. Such was the position 
late in the twenties but by great effort the rank and file were 
gradually forced to change their attitude and realize the 
necessity for Indian reforms. Ephesian (Beehbofer Roberts), 
Winston Churchill (London, 1927, Revised, 1936). 
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At the fiigbost of their strength they could muster only 84 
supporters out of 473 Conservative members in the House. In 
the end, Winston could only delay, obstruct, hinder, fight a 
guerrilla war causing considerable damage to the Party 
and to the implementation of the India Act.^ After the Bill 
was passed Punches parliamentary representative aptly describ¬ 
ed *the ringing down of the curtain aimed fervent though 
general rejoicing.'** 


DOMINION STATUS 

The term Dominion Status was never mentioned in the 
White Paper or the draft of the Bill. Samuel Hoare explained 
that though Dominion Status was not referred to, there was 
no intention to go back on the Preamble to Act of 1919, nor 
to repudiate Lord Irwin’s interpretation of its purpose in 
1929. At the time of the second reading of the Bill, the 
Preamble to the 1919 Act and the Governor-General’s inter¬ 
pretation of it were included in the Bill. 

When an overwhelming majority in Parliament supported 
the Bill, it is intriguing why the British Government did not 
declare Dominion Status as the goal for India. The 
authorities said that the Preamble to the Act of 1919 and the 
interpretation of the Governor-General stood but they had 
not the courage of convinction to introduce a preamble with 
the declaration of the goal for such a very important con¬ 
stitutional measure relating to such an important colonial 
empire like India. 

The lead should have come either from the Prime Minister 
or from the leader of the majority Conservative Party. It is 
unfortunate that the Prime Minister, from whom much was 
expected by the Indians, as he was a labour member, was 
silent throughout. There is no doubt that in this particular 


4S. R.A. Butler, n.l, pp. 47-8. 

49. *£ssayez*, The Memoire of Lawrence, Second Marquess 
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matter, be never gave a lead and left things to take their 
course. A fine opportunity was lost. 

Next to the Prime Minister, the Conservative Party leader, 
Stanley Baldwin, should have taken the lead. In this matter, 
largely on account of the opposition of a vociferous group of 
his own party, the Press and the general bewilderment of the 
common people, who thought that they might lose India and 
that the importance and significance of their own country might 
be reduced, he never gave a lead. Even among the supporters of 
the Bill, many feared that if Dominion Status was included in 
the Bill, they might have to face the music of its legal challenge 
and interpretation leading to the breaking up of the relation¬ 
ship, which the extremists repeatedly pointed out, for which 
even they were not prepared. 

No doubt, the demand of complete independence by Indian 
nationalists as the only possible way of co-operation, and the 
stand of the extremists within the conservative party, made the 
authorities to be cautious about the use of the phrase. At the 
same time, the inconsistent and oscillating attitude of the 
Indian Princes with regard to their joining of the Federation 
and the vague, ambiguous and often contradictory statements 
issued by them with words capable of diflFerent interpretations 
contributed to the exclusion of Dominion Status and the 
inclusion of a clause that needed prior parliamentary approval 
before the Federation was inaugurated. The apathetic, indif¬ 
ferent and not at all favourable attitude of the Muslims was 
another potent cause which gave a helping hand to the right- 
wing extremist opponents to prevent the then National Govern¬ 
ment from efifecting all that they had in mind. 

Added to these, there was the Governor-General Willing- 
don, who never understood the strength of the nationalist 
movement in India or the character and attitude of the Con¬ 
gress, especially of Gandhiji, and there were many cases of 
diflferences of opinion between the Secretary of State for India 
and the Governor-General. At one stage, the Secretary of 
State flatly objected to many of those Ordinai^ces of WilUngdon 
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as ufiniceteary. Ail tfecsc facts combined together were res¬ 
ponsible for some of the drawback of the BiII.1 

The Bill was passed and it received the Royal assent on 2 
August 1935. In fact, the Act was of an un-precedented 
volume and the fruit of long deliberation. No view had been 
left unexpressed and no school of political thought left unheard. 
What had prevailed in the end had been reason and weight of 
argument. The fact, that an overwhelming majority of Con¬ 
servative members of both Houses of Parliament approved the 
settlement showed that there was growth of sympathy rather 
acquiscence with Indian aspirations. That was a significant 
change,®® With the approval of the reforms scheme, the 
British public felt that a satisfactory conclusion had been 
reached on the Indian problem after seven years of investiga¬ 
tion in both countries. In its solution every effort had been 
made to secure the greatest measure of common agreement, 
both between the points of India and England and also between 
the divergence of opinions of different political parties in 
Britain.®^ 

Thus the crucial meeting of the Central Council held early 
in December 1934, to consider the Indian problem, gave an 
overwhelming vote in support of the Government’s India policy 
and the leaders’ advice. Churchill and the dissident minority 
critics* attack of Indian policy was thus rebuffed by Baldwin. 
The mass organization of the party served in a sense as the 
final court of appeal in setting a dispute between warming 
factions within its parliamentary party and the voting repre¬ 
sented a rough referendum of the Conservative Party. The 
Conservative M.Ps. used the Indian Committee a functional 
Committee of M.Ps. interested in the Indian problem to pres¬ 
surize their leader. The party activists used the Central 
Council and the National Union Conference to express their 
common concern and anxiety. A Bill incorporating the re¬ 
commendations of the Select Committee was introduced in 

50. Spectator, 155 (2 August 1935). 

51. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, India Today and 
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P&Tiiameat Majority Conservative members held that the 
Oovernment was right at least in principle and supported the 
Bill. By and large, the Conservative Party in Parliament sup¬ 
ported the Government’s India policy and the Hoyse voted 
against Churchill and his group. Parliament approved the BUI 
by a large majority and it received the Royal assent in August 
1935. 

During the period covered in this part. Conservative leaders 
were successful in their attempt to introduce the reforms, but 
were forced to strengthen the safeguards and modify the scheme 
in view of extremist stand. The Government and the party 
leadership aimed to strengthen the moderate elements in India 
and encourged the Princes to enter the All-India Federation as 
a counterpoise to what they considered the extremist Congress 
which was agitating for complete independence. Thus the 
scheme of Indian reforms was supported by all political parties 
save the right-wing of the Conservative Party. Still the general 
feeling in the country was that conditions in India being what 
they were, there was little expectation of the rapid progress 
towards the cherished goal of Indian nationalists. 
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BRITISH CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT AND THE 
INDIAN PROBLEM 1935-1940 




4 


Constitutional Experiment in 

British India 

RESPONSIBLE COVERMMENF IN THE PROVINCES 

The India Bill passed by British Parliament received the 
Royal assent on 2 August 1935 and came to be known as the 
Government of India Act 1933. The two principal objects 
of the Act were: the setting up of a Federation of British 
India and the States and responsible Self-Government to 
Provinces. As Nicholas Mansergh comments: ‘As an essay 
in Constitution making it has not been surpassed in modern 
times ; as a piece of constructive statesmanship it lacked bold¬ 
ness of conception and imaginative insight^ The Act provided 
for Federation with a federal legislature in which one third of 
the representation was reserved to the Indian States^ with a view 
to counter-acting the influence of the representatives of British 
India. The British Government thought of building a Conser¬ 
vative Central Authority, and favoured a federal scheme to 
combact any dangerous elements of democracy contributed by 
British India. They held that ‘the States could serve that 

1. Nicholas Manserge, Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs, Problems of External Policy 1931-1939 (London, 1952), 
p. 348. 
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purpose and achieve their own ends for the British Oovernment 
would be prepared to pay a price.’* However, the reforms 
created the basic machinery of ^democratic Parliamentary 
political life and provided at least in the provinces, a field in 
which the Indian nationalists could cooperate democratically 
rather than in a purely revolutionary mannner.® 

Indian nationalists had consistently agitated for a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to frame their own Constitution, Hoping to 
satisfy some of the demands of Indian nationalists, British 
Government passed the Act of 1935, but they were not satis¬ 
fied with the pace of advance. The Congress rejected the New 
Constitution in its entirety. On 12-14 April 1936, the Congress 
in its resolution said that the Act ‘is designed to facilitate and 
perpetuate the domination and exploitation of the people of 
India and is imposed on the country to the accompaniment of 
widespread repression and the suppression of civil liberties...^ It 
was a fact that, whereas political commentators in London were 
inclined to the view that the Act of 1935 had largely disposed 
of the Indian question, if not in its fullest form at least in its 
more important particulars, Indian nationalists did not accept 
such a definite view.** In the opinion of the Congress, the 
constitution should be based on the independence of India and 
that could only be framed by an elected Constituent 
Assembly. However, the Congress decided to contest the elec¬ 
tions for the provincial legislatures under the new Act without 
any commitment as to the acceptance of office. But the 
Conservative Daily Telegiaph noted that though the present 
mood of the Congress was one of resolute opposition, that 
in its turn might change when it was realized that the main 

2. A.B. Keith, A Constitutional History of India, 1600-19B5 
(London, 1936), p. 296. 
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consequence would be to give office and power to its Indian 
opponents.® 

In his presidential address to the Indian National Congress 
on 27 December 1936, Jawaharlal Nehru characterized the 
1935 Act ‘as the new character of bondage which has been 
imposed upon us despite our utter rejection of it’. He made 
it clear that they would go to the legislatures not to co operate’ 
with the apparatus of British Imperialism, but ‘to combat the 
Act and to seek to end it and to resist in every way British 
Imperialism in its attempt to strengthen its hold on India 
and exploitation of the Indian people’. He criticized the 
proposed federal scheme of the Act. The Muslim League also 
opposed the Constitution as embodied in the Act. It decided 
to work the provincial scheme, for what it was worth, but 
opposed the federal scheme and characterized it as most 
reactionary and fatal to the vital interest of British India and 
the Indian States.’ Only the Liberals defended the Act and 
were ready to participate in the federation when it was 
created. 

BRITISH PARLIAMENT AND THE REFORMS 

Though the then British Government was designated as 
‘national’ it was essentially a Conservative Government beaded 
by Conservative Party leaders ; Parliament had 432 Conserva¬ 
tive members as against 154 Labour members. The Conser¬ 
vative Government headed by Stanley Baldwin did not pay 
heed to the opposition of Indian nationalist to India Act, but 
tried to implement the reforms. Once the Act was passed and 
received the Royal assent there was no opposition from any 
section of the Conservative Party for introducing the reforms, 
especially the provincial part of the Act. The Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Zetland, was anxious to give a good start 
to the new Constitution and suggested to the Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord .Willingdon, to improve the political 
atmosphere in India by personal contacts with Indian 

6. Daily Telegraph, 31 March 1936. 
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DationaJist leaders. He referred to the importance of a great 
measure of personal contacts between the Governor*Genera/ 
and the officials on the one hand and Gandhiji and leading 
Congressmen on the other. The reply of Willingdon was 
characteristic of his attitude. He wanted to put Gandhiji 
in his place.® 

During the period 1935-40, the question of India's consti¬ 
tutional advancement was not at all considered at the Conser¬ 
vative party meeting. In Parliament also, it did not receive 
much attention. It is not clear whether this was due to 
preoccupation with more urgent problems, like the ‘abdication 
crisis’ and the events leading to the second World War, or to 
a feeling of self-satisfaction (hat having introduced a new 
constitution, they hoped that Indians would make the most 
of it. However, the period after 1935 was occupied with 
preliminaries with which the British public had little interest 
and later the shadow of war and the war itself precluded the 
public from close attention to events in India. The Con¬ 
servative Government appointed Lord Linlithgow in March 
1936 as the Viceroy and Governor-General of India and from 
that time, the Centre of activity was shifted to a large extent 
from London to New Delhi. It was left to the Governor- 
General to take the initiative in effecting the constitutional 


8. Private Letters from Zetland to Willingdon, India OflBce 
Library (I.O.L.), London. Zetland Collection. MSS, Eur, D, 
609/6, pp. 55, 79-80. 

In his reply to Zetland, Willingdon wrote that when be 
arrived in India, he was treated by Gandhiji as if he were 
practically head of a parallel government He had recently been 
a plenipotentiary on equal terms with the Governor-General 
arranging terms of peace. In the 1st meeting Gandhiji wished 
for certain information and requested the Governor-General 
to do certain things and the Governor-General was disinclined 
to do it. ‘And the policy of my Government ever since I have 
been here has been in the main to make Gandhi realize that we 
are the Government, that he is only the bead of a political 
party, and I think that during the over four years that I have 
been here we have got him to that position at last*. Letters 
from Willingdon to the Secretary of State Ih/d, pp. 218-21, 



changes under the Act with the support of the Home 
Government. 

The Government of India started negotiations with the 
Princes for their acceptance of the federal scheme, which alone 
would have made it possible for the inauguration of the Fede< 
ration. It took a number of steps to introduce full responsible 
Government in the Provinces and decided to inaugurate it on 
1 April 1937 and made other preparations. When Parliament 
debated orders for financial allocations, the members expressed 
their views on the implementation of the reforms. Richard 
Austen Butler, the Under-Secretary of State for India, said that 
ten years after the Statutory Commission was appointed, their 
main recommendations were being implemented. He thought 
that delegation of authority was an important event in the 
annals of imperialism. Even those extremists Conservatives 
who had stoutly opposed the Act of 1935, like Winston 
Churchill, Reginald Craddock and Lord Rankeillour, supported 
the introduction of Self-Government in the provinces and 
pleaded for their early implementation. The fact that no one 
suggested the delaying of the introduction of provincial 
autonomy was noted by Sir Samuel Hoare. Zetland stressed 
the unanimity of opinion on the introduction of provincial 
autonomy and its fulfilment within a few months. Churchill 
made it clear that he and his friends would do nothing to 
obstruct or hamper the carrying out of a policy that Parliament 
had approved.® The Times noted that the most satisfactory 
feature of the debate was the recognition on all sides of the 
House that provincial autonomy should not be delayed or 
impeded. All sections of the House hoped that the scheme 
might meet the fullest measure of success and ensure happiness 
to the people of India.^® Thus there was a change in the 
attitude of the Conservative extremists. Though they had 
stoutly opposed the transfer of law and order to Indian 
Ministers, once the Act .was approved by Parliament, they 
changed their attitude and supported the introduction of 

9. Hansard, H.C.. 313 (12 June 1936) cols. 539-93. 
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respomibJe Government in the provinces including law and 
order. 


CONSTITUTIONAL IMPASSE 

In the elections for provincial legislatures held in 1936, the 
Congress secured majorities in six Provinces and the question 
of accepting office was then discussed. Finally, the All-India 
Congress Commitee (AICC) meeting at Delhi on 17 March 
1937 permitted the acceptance of office in provinces where the 
Congress commanded a majority in the legislatures, ‘provided... 
...the leader of the Congress Party in the Legislature is satisfied 
and is able to state publicly that the Governor will not use bis 
special power of interference or set aside the advice of Ministers 
in regard to constitutional activities’.*^ Commenting on the 
Congress resolution. The Times observed that each leader of 
the provincial Congress Legislature agreed to form a ministry 
provided the Governor assured him that he would not use his 
special powers relating to the constitutional activities of the 
Cabinet. The leader was assured of all help and co-operation 
within the Act but the Governor could not go beyond that.*^ 

When provincial Self-Government was introduced on 1 
April 1937, the Congress carried on peaceful nation-wide 
protest. It maintained that the Constitution did not have 
the trace of self-determination or joint deliberation. However, 
as the Congress commanded majorities in six provincial 
legislatures and refused to accept office, it led to a constitu¬ 
tional impasse. The British authorities discussed the legality 
or otherwise of the Congress demand. The Governor’s powers 
were statutory in their origin and were meant as correctives to 
possible misuse of their powers by the new provincial minis¬ 
tries. 

The question of Indian constitutional impasse came up for 
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discussion in British Parliament. The Secretary of State for 
fndia held that the reserve powers of the Governors were an 
integral part of Constitution and could not be abrogated. He 
maintained that the Constitution would be administered in a 
spirit of cordial co-operation and sympathetic understanding 
of the position of Ministers. All parties concurred with the 
interpretation of the Secretary of State.^® Even, the Manchester 
Guardian agreed that the Government could not give any 
assurance amounting to the modi6cation of the Act, and *to 
do so would be illegal and is, therefore, out of the question.'^ 

Though it was generally admitted that Zetland clarified the 
constitutional aspects of the situation, the main criticism of 
his speech was ‘that it went too far in upholding the constitu¬ 
tional position...but did not go far enough in suggesting how 
this particular constitutional controversy is to be solved.' 
Gandhiji suggested that a tribunal should be created to decide 
the competence of the Governors to give the assurance as to 
the use of their special powers. He took exception to Zetland’s 
remark that the Congress could not be treated as a privileged 
body and said that he would prefer an honourable deadlock to 
dishonourable daily scenes between the Congress and the 
Governors.^® 

Though the Conservative Government probably did not 
seek to impose any restrictions on the working of provincial 
autonomy, Zetland’s reference to the Congress as a privileged 
body was not in good taste. In fact, Lord, Halifax told the 
Secretary of State for India ‘that a stone-walling policy shows 
lack of imagination and will get us nowhere ’ Halifax and 
Hoare proposed a meeting with the Congress and even the 
Prime Minister wanted to avoid an open rupture and the 
Cabinet was not prepared for a break with the Congress. 
But willingdon and Linlightgow were opposed to such pro¬ 
posals. Linlightgow felt that it would be a capital error to 

13. Hansard, H. L., (8 April 1937) cols. 875-85 
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yield to the Congress. Their views held the held and the Home 
Government gave in.^^ 

Lord Lothian, in two articles published in The Times, in a 
speech in the House of Lords and in a letter to NeBru, said 
that the Governor could not give the pledge asked for by the 
Congress and suggested that safeguards would in practice be 
controlled by public opinion, and that if a Governor’s decision 
differed from his Ministers, that depended upon whether they 
could command the support of the electorate. If they could, 
the Governor would not precipitate a constitutional crisis of 
which there would be no solution wave the suspension of the 
normal functioning of the Constitution. Though he viewed 
Gandhiji’s suggestion of a tribunal favourably, he doubted the 
jurisdiction. He thought ‘that the real key to a solution lies 
in the recognition that under the system of a responsible 
Government the ultimate decision against abuse of power 
comes to rest with the electrotate.'^ 

The Congress and the Impasse 

Some of the Congress leaders including Nehru, accepted 
the interpretation of Lothian and the Congress modified its 
demand to the effect that if a Governor differed, he must 
dismiss them. In an interview with a Press correspondent, 
Gandhiji made it clear that he wanted only an assurance from 
the Governors that they would not interfere with the day-to- 
day administration of the Provinces, for it was the Ministers 
who were responsible for the administration of the Provinces 
within the sphere prescribed by the Act. 'The assurance 
contemplates non-interference, not non-dismissal. But dismis¬ 
sal when there is a clear majority in the Assembly would mean 
dissolution and fresh election... What, therefore, I want is an 

16. Zetland to Linlithgow, I.O.L. MSS. Eur. D. 609/8, 
pp. 63-7, 74-86. Linlithgow to Zetland, Ibid., D. 609/13, 
pp. 94-102, 186. See also The Memoirs of Lawrence, Second 
Marquess of Zetland (London, 1956), pp. 219-21. 

17. Hansard, H.L„ 104 (8 April 1937) cols. 867-75 and 
889-90. See also The Times, 6 and 13 April 1937. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, A Bunch of Old Letters (New Delhi, 19S8), pp. 224-5. 
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absolutely honourable understanding which is incapable of a 
do^ubJe interpretation by honourable parties.* In a clear and 
straight-forward exposition, Gandhiji held that no constitution 
could satisfy the aspiration of the people if it was not evolved 
by themselves. So he regarded the Act as provisional but he 
asked Congressmen to accept office till the Act was replaced. 
His main idea was that the exercise of the Governor’s special 
powers should not stand in the way of the Congress Ministeries 
implementation of the constructive programme.^® Commenting 
on the Congress’ demand for an assurance, The Hindu sharply 
remarked ‘that if the Government had not earned the unenvi¬ 
able reputation of invariably seeking to reduce every measure 
of political advance to a military in the actual working, the 
demand for an assurance might conceivably not have been 
made at all.^* 

The Congress Working Committee (CWC) reiterated the 
original Delhi resolution of the AICC and accepted Gandhiji’s 
interpretation of it. It claimed that the official policy pro¬ 
nouncements were inadequate and misinterpreted the Congress 
attitude.*® The Times held that politicians with a tradition of 
hostility to a bureaucratic regime had never appreciated the 
change of conditions under the new Constitution. It held that 
Indian nationalist’s belief that the authorities would not allow 
them to assume responsibilities was unfortunate.^^ 

In a statement to the House of Lords Zetland said that the 
initiative and responsibility for the Government of a Province 
passed to the ministry under the new Constitution though in 
form it was vested in the Governor. The reserve powers would 
not be used unless his special responsibilities were involved. 
He said that even as the Ministers count on the advice of the 
Governor, the latter would receive the sympathetic considera¬ 
tion of the Ministers.** The statement was more conciliatory 

18. The Hindu (Madras), 22 April 1937, p. 8. 

19. Ibid., 23 April 1937, p. 10 

20. Indian National Congress 1936-37, n. 12, pp. 13-14. 

21. The Times, 4 May 1937. 

22., Hansard, H.L., 105 (6 May 1927) cols. 191-5. 
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and even Oandbiji agreed that there was improvement in the 
tone. However, ft did not satisfy the latest resolution of the 
CWC.“ 


LINLITHGOW’S MESSAGE 

Though the date for summoning the Assemblies drew near, 
the Congress Party remained firm and attempts were made to 
reconcile to the stand points. At least, the Governer-General 
came out with a statement on the constitutional impasse on 
22 June 1937. In a broadcast message on the previous day 
(21 June 1937) Linlithgow had said that the difficulties were 
due to misapprehensions that could be resolved with good¬ 
will. He admitted that there were genuine misapprehensions, 
but saw that there was no foundation for them. He pointed 
out that it was mandatory upon the Governor to accept the 
advice of his Ministers in all matters of State even though he 
was not satisfied with it. However, he could reject the advice 
so far as his special powers were concerned in which case he 
alone would be responsible. Linlithgow appealed to Indians 
to take advantage of the Act and accepted Gandhiji’s sugges¬ 
tion that severing of relations would be only on a serious 
disagreement.*^ 

Linlithgow interpreted the aims and intentions of the Act 
and declared that the possibility of gratuitous interference by 
Governors in day-to-day administration was out of question. 
The Round Table said that Linlithgow’s message analysed the 
Congress demand for the autocratic dismissal of Ministries in 
preference to their voluntary resignation and indicated the 
procedure that was to be followed by Governors, when in 
disagreement with their Ministries. The Morning Post held that 
the massage served as yet another proof that the Imperial 
Government was doing all in its power to make the India 
Act work. 25 The Congress leaders were, however, convinced 

23. The TimeSy 10 May 1937. 

24. The Marquess of Linlithgow, Speeches and Statements 
1936-43 (New Delhi, 1945), pp. 71-82. 

25. Round TablCy 27 (September 1937), p. 811. 

Morning Post, 22 June 1937. 
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that in spite of their faittire to secure the assurance they had 
sought in the letter, they had at least achieved something in 
having the purposes of the Act explained to them. This could 
assist the successful operation of the provincial Cabinets. It 
is significant that no protest was raised by the Conservative 
extremists over the impasse. 

Congress Accepts Office 

The CWC meeting in the first weefc of July at Wardha 
permitted Congressmen to accept office where they were 
invited. At the same time, it directed them to utilize the office 
for carrying out the election manifesto in combating the new 
Act on the one hand and of prosecuting the constructive 
programme on the other.^® The decision of the Congress was 
largely influenced by the public opinion and the feeling among 
the Congress Legislators It meant the trial of a great experi¬ 
ment in democracy and a significant political advance. The 
Congress policy appeared to be ‘half constitutional and half 
revolutionary’ and implied the readiness of the largest and best 
organized Indian political party to employ its talents in the 
service of the public.*’ Though the British authorities disliked 
the language of the Congress resolution, they were happy at 
the very decision and held that they had won the first round. 

Zetland understood that such an atmosphere was the result 
of the relations built up during the previous ten years between 
the Congress and the British Government. He hoped that 
with experience and co-operation the atmosphere would 
improve and looked forward to India and Britain marching 
forward side by side. The Congress assumed power and 
carried on the administration with understanding and co-opera¬ 
tion of the Governors. The authorities extended their co¬ 
operation in administration and the fears of the Congress were 
proved illusory to a large extent. 

26. Indian National Congress 1936-37, n. 12, pp. 59-61. 

27. See The Times, 8 July 1937, 

The Economist, 128 (10 July 1937), p. 64, 

R. Coupland, Indian Politics 1936-1942 (London. 
I944),*p. 26. 
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ALL-INDIA FEDERATION 

British authorities were endeavouring to expedite the 
inauguration of Federation under the Act of 1935. The Act 
had unfortunately placed the fate of Federation ih the hands 
of the Princes. The Secretary of State for India made it clear 
to the new Viceroy and Governor*General the desirability of 
an early inauguration of rederation. Once the Government of 
India Act of 1935 was passed there was no opposition to the 
introduction of provincial autonomy. However, the Conserva¬ 
tive extremists warned the authorities from time to time about 
federation and were opposed to pressure being brought on the 
Princes. The Secretary of State for India did not want to give 
them any sort of handle to mafce use of and so he insisted on 
the Governor-General making a catious but effective approach 
to the Princes. He also wanted that the Princes should not 
get the feeling of being forced into Federation.^^ 

The Governor-General held that constitutional relationship 
between the States and Provinces was important for the unity 
of India and that Federation would lead to economic and 
political unity. He was of the view that sooner the Federa¬ 
tion was brought about, the better. Linlithgow knew ‘that 
failing a formal approach...backed by the whole weight of the 
personal influence of the Viceroy and of the Government of 
India’, they could not reach finality in the matter of Federation. 
He had planned to secure the States’ accession through special 
emissaries and start federation by 1 April 1938.** Though 
there was strong opposition, the tide of events was irresistible 
and it was expected that Self-Government at the Centre would 
have a sobering influence. The Princes were the stumbling 
block for the early implementation of federation. Though the 
Princes regarded federation as inevitable, none was enthusiastic 
about it and very few had as yet grasped the importance of 
getting the federal scheme underway early. The British had 

28. Letter from Zetland to Linlithgow, I.O.L. MSS. Eur. 
D.609/7, pp. 36-8, 82*6. 

29. Letters from Linlithgow to Zetland, /W</.. D. 609/13, 

125-31. 
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earlier thought of inaugaratfflg I’ederation laKtay 1938, but 
it had to be postponed only on account of the indifferent atti¬ 
tude of the Princes. The British Cabinet approved the Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions and permitted the Secretary of States for 
India to go ahead with the scheme of Federation.^’’ 

During his leave of absence Linlithgow had consultations 
with the Secretary of State for India, the Prime Minister, and 
other Members of the Cabinet and as a result it was understood 
that the ‘programme for bringing Federation into being was 
begun to tafce far more definite shape*. On his return to India, 
he planned to take steps to enable the rulers to determine their 
attitude to Federation finally. It was the strong desire of the 
Government to start Federation by the middle of 1939.®i The 
Govern or-General on his return to India expressed the hope 
that Federation would be introduced early. He declared that 
British policy towards Indian constitutional advance and the 
establishment of Federation were unchanged in spite of the 
emphasis on totalitarian tendencies in the world.** 

Thus, the British authorities were not reluctant to effect 
Federation, but they had to work within the limited frame. The 
attitude of the Princes was the most important factor ; added 
to that, the Muslims were antagonistic towards Federation 
where they feared they would be a minority. They sought the 
help of the British at the Centre in return for their help to 
maintain British hold in India. Mohammed Ali Jinnah and 
other Muslim leaders told the Acting Viceroy and Governor- 
General, Lord Brabourne, to ‘make friends with the Muslims 

30. Samuel Hoare was afraid that once they came to grips 
with the Federation, they would find either the Princes or the 
Congress refusing to play and pleaded not to force the pace 
(But he never opposed the implementation of the scheme as 
such). This did not appeal to Zetland who was supported by the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet approved his proposals. Letters 
from Z^etland to Lord Brabourne (Acting Viceroy), I O.L MSS. 
Bur. D. 609/10, pp. 27-31. 

31. Daily Telgeraph, 13 October 1938. 

32. Linlithgow, n. 24, pp. 151-6. See also The Times, 20 
December 1938. 
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by ^protecting* them in the Congress Provinces and that, if we 
did that, Muslims ‘Protect* as (British) at the Centre*, and they 
told him that the Muslims ‘given a fair deal by us would stand 
by us through thick and thin.* Thus the Muslim League leaders 
pleaded with the British to maintain the status quo at the 
Centre.** 

Indian nationalists, including the Congress, opposed Federa* 
tion on the ground that the affiliation of the States to 
British India, subordinated the democratic idea to the auto¬ 
cratic idea. Both the Secretary of State and the Governor- 
General were in agreement that autocracy in the States had to 
give way to a popular form of Government. However, Zetland 
wanted the Princes to retain control in the States, otherwise, he 
doubted that the Muslims in India and Conservative extremists 
in Britain might not permit Federation to come into being. He 
held out that the Conservative extremists were disturbed at the 
inroads which the Congress was making in the States. Zetland 
emphasized that Princes had the liberty of choice so far as the 
representatives of the States were concerned, eventhough, they 
would not stand in the way, if the princes adopted a liberal 
system. He said that the federal structure would not be altered 
as there was scope for providing political cohesion within the 
frame work of the Act.*^ 

Zetland and Linlithgow agreed that they should not weaken 
their determination to bring about Federation into existence if 
that was possible and thought it unfortunate that the Princes 
had the determining voice. In fact, Zetland suggested a Round 
Table talk with the Congress, the Princes and the Muslim 
League to arrive at a conclusion. The Governor-General was 
not prepared to accept Zetland’s suggestion and replied that 
such a move might be initiated as the first step in a different 
solution than that contemplated in the Act.*^ Linlithgow was 

33. Brabourne to Zetland, I.O.L.. MSS. Bur. D. 609/16, 
pp. 40-1. See also Zetland, n. 17, p. 247. 

34. The Times, 28 May 1938. 

35. Zetland to Linlithgow, I.O.L. MSS. D. 609/11, pp. 94- 
100, 123-140 and Linlithgow to Zetland, D. 609/17, pp. 217-29, 
244-52. 
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not enthusiastic to have talks with Indian leaders and to pro* 
pare the ground for Federation. 

Thus, both Zetland and Linlithgow from time to time 
enunciated the determination of His Majesty's Government to 
secure the inauguration of the federal structure as soon as 
circumstances might allow. And it was clear from those 
pronouncements that ‘circumstances’ in that instance had an 
administrative connotation. The delay between the com¬ 
mencement of provincial autonomy and the unachieved next 
step, federation, had been caused ‘not by any doubt or hesita¬ 
tions regarding the rightness of the step itself, but by the 
enormous mass of exploratory and preliminary work’, which 
needed to be accomplished before the change-over was 
made.3® 

Meanwhile, the Conference of the Princes at Bombay in 
June 1939 rejected the draft Instruments of Acces^iou to the 
Federation. As a result there was a cry that the whole federal 
scheme should be abandoned owing to opposition from many 
circles. Indian nationalists were unanimous that federation 
was the ultimate goal, but they urged a Federation on the 
findings of a Constitutent Assembly. Some of them wanted 
Federation for British India only, hoping to secure the acces¬ 
sion of the Princes in future. 

Impact of the War 

In this situation the second world war intervened. The 
Governor-General addressing the Central legislature on 11 
September, said that by the compulsion of the international 
situation, they had no choice but to hold in suspense the work 
in connection with the preparations for federation The negotia¬ 
tions were suspended.Such a decision was taken easily 
because all the parties were opposed to the federal scheme and 
thus in a sense it was a response to the Indian National Movc- 

36. L.F. Rushbrook-William, ‘Indian Constitutional Pro¬ 
blems’, A Survey of Opinion in British India and the Indian 
States. The Ninteenth Century and After. 125 (January-Juac 
1939), pp. 282-4. 

37. Linlithgow, n. 24, p. 203, 
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ment. Preservation of the unity of the country was the main 
aim of the federal scheme. ‘In the clash of politics, the 
struggle for power, the wrangle for ascendancy, and the 
scramble for gains on the patt of the political organizations, 
politicans and the Princes, the scheme of federation became a 
tragic casuality. But the final death-blow was given to it by 
the out-break of the second world war which did not give time 
to its sponsors to stage a decent burial,’*® 

The Conservatives were enthusiastic about implementing the 
federal scheme of the Constitution of the 1935 Act and were 
not alone responsible for postponing it. From the middle of 
1935 to commencement of the world war, the Conservative 
Government supported and carried the reforms into effect as 
enunciated in the Act of 1935.*® The Government’s action 
was strictly in accordance with the law that had been passed 
along with the safeguards. The Governor-General or the India 
ofiice did not fail to carry the intentions of Parliament and the 
pledges given both to the British and Indian peoples. Once 
the Act was passed, even the Conservative extremists never 
raised the question of law and order in the Provinces and sup¬ 
ported the introduction of the reforms without impediments. 
As the most important of the extremists, Winston Churchill 
states : ‘Neither by word nor action have they intervened or 
prejudiced the implementing of the vast, complicated scheme 
which they had so resolutely opposed.’^® 

This is not to deny the fact that the Government which wa s 
enthusiastic in effecting the provincial autonom y did not show 

38. V.P. Menon, The Transfer of Power in India (Bombay), 
(1957), p. 57. 

39. ‘...we would be ill-advised to permit temporary cross¬ 
currents in the political atmosphere, or in the attitude of indi¬ 
viduals to deflect us in any way from our set policy of es¬ 
tablishing Federation as early as possible, or to lead us to 
slacken, for the moment the pace and momentum of our own 
federal preparations.’ Zetland to Linlithgow, 19 August 1937, 
I.O.L. MSS. Eur. D. 609/25, pp. 4-5. 
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the same enthusiasm for introducing the Federation. Negotia¬ 
tions with the princes and other processes to introduce the 
Federation were not expeditiously taken up by the authorities, 
specially by the Viceroy and Governor-General. In fact 
Linlithgow later confessed that the progress made in the field 
of Federation was slower than he had intended and by the 
autumn of 1939 it bad become plain that Federation scheme 
could not be implemented.*^ The authorities adapted a 
leisurely attitude in getting everything done before they em¬ 
barked on Federation, but they did not oppose the scheme as 
such. The British public and political parties did not bother 
about India till 1939 and probably thought that once the Act 
of 1935 was passed, there was nothing else for them to do.** 
From the passage of the Government of India Act 1935 to the 
outbreak of the war, ‘India lived through a relatively tranquil 
yet formative period.’*^ During this period British political 
parties were united in supporting the constitutional experiment 
in British India and there was no difference m their attitude so 
far as the Indian problem was concerned. 


41. See The Times^ 4 October 1944. 

42. As a matter of fact, even the British Government was 
not worried much about India. After approving the proposals 
of the Secretary of State for India, the Cabinet ‘passed on not 
without a sigh of relief to other matters. The average member 
of the Cabinet looks upon Memorandum by Secretary of State 
for India as a tiresome, if inevitable, intrusions’. Zetland to 
Brabourne, I.O.L MSS Bur. D. 609/10, pp. 27-31. See also 
C.H Philips and Mary Dyreen Wamswright, The Partition of 
India: Policies and Perspjctives 1935'1947 (London, 1970), 
pp. 76-7. 

43., H.N. Brailsford, Subject India (New York, 1934), 
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India and the War 
September 1939—May 1940 


The international situation had deteriorated in 1939 and 
war clouds were forming since 1938. In India full Self- 
Government was in operation in the provinces for two years, 
and in the Central Legislature there was a majority of Indian 
elected members. Naturally Indians were eager to have their 
voice in the shaping of their country’s policies and attitudes to 
all problems, both internal and external. In 1938, the Central 
Legislature had demanded that the Indian troops should not be 
moved outside the country without its agreement and the 
Government had promised to inform it about the movement 
of the Indian troops. 

In contrast to the liberal policy in the matter of internal 
Self-Government, as the war approached Britain tried to 
exercise more control over India’s external policies and Indian 
nationalists protested against it. Though Congress opposed 
Nazism and Fascism, it protested against India being forced to 
enter the war. When the Government of India despatched 
Indian contingents to Aden, Egypt and Singapore, the Congress 
Working Committee (CWC) pointed out that it was against 
the will of the people. The Congress thought that the 06 vero- 





ment had flouted the declaration of the Central Legtalathe 
Assembly and defied public opinion, and it called upon all the 
members to refrain from attending the next session of the 
Assembly.^ As The Economist put it rightly, the episode was not 
handled with imagination by the Government of India. The 
wise course was to consult the legislature on such a matter 
which was close to nationalist susceptibilities. At least the 
decision should have been announced first in India as a token 
of respect to Indian opinion.^ 

DECLARATION OF WAR AND THE 
INDIAN REACTION 

The Second World War broke out on 1 September 1939 
and on the 3rd, the Governor-General Lord Linlithgow’s 
declaration made India a belligerent in the war on the side of 
the Allies. By virtue of authority vested in him by the Act of 
1919, the Governor-General declared that in India a state of 
War Emergency existed and his proclamation committed India 
to war automatically without reference to, or consultation with, 
the representatives of the Indian people. At a crucial moment, 
the Governor-General committed an act which amounted to a 
blunder and from which further misunderstandings ar3se. It 
amounted to an offensive exhibition of imperialist attitude. 
The failure to soften even by informal discussion the exercise 
of his imperial authority, which in any event was acknowledged 
on all sides to be outdated, must be accounted to be a grave 
error of statesmanship. This exercise of authority revealed a 
disturbing incapacity to understand not only the psychology of 
a nationally conscious but still dependent people but also the 


1. Indian National Congress March l939~-^January 1940 
(Allahabad, 1940), pp. 29-30. 

^ The Economistf 116 (19 August 1939), p. 354. 



wboJe trend of a CommonweaJtb development in recent years.^ 
Thus the political situation hardened in the mould set on the 
out-break of the war. As Coupland has remarked, it was 
humiliating to Indian nationalists, for it underlined so broadly 
the fact that at this historic moment the people of Jn<fia could 
not play their part in the world on an equal footing with other 
peoples.^ India faced the war in a curious constitutional 
position. Though Indian nationalists were anxious to play 
their part, they were faced with the uncomfortable prospect of 
having to ally themselves with the imperialism they had always 
condemned. The commencement of the war showed up the 
dependence of India in external policy in sharp contrast to the 
ii dependence of the dominions. In committing India to the war, 
without consulting its leaders, the British Indian Government 
exhibited lack of foresight, trust and confidence. 

The CWC meeting at Wardha on 14 September 1939, 
disapproved and condemned German aggression against 
Poland and sympathized with those who resisted it. However, 
it declared ‘that the issue of war and peace for India must be 
decided by the Indian people*, and stated that they would co¬ 
operate as equals by mutual consent. The resolution made it 
clear that ‘India cannot associate herself in a war said to be for 
democratic freedom when that freedom is denied to her’. It 
held that India would not support to defend the status-quo and 
called upon Britain to introduce democracy in India. It invited 
the British Government to declare their war aims and to 
define how those aims would be applied to India, and wanted 

3. Nicholas Mansergh, Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs Problems qf External Policy 1931-1939 (London, 1952), 
pp 410-11. 

It stirred resentment. It was felt that there was something 
‘fundamentally wrong and rotten’ in a system under which ‘one 
man, and he a foreigner and a representative of a hated 
system’, could plunge 4(X) million people in Asia into a 
European war ‘without the slightest reference to them’. See 
Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (Calcutta, 1946), pp. 
513-14. 

4. Reginald Coupland, Indian Politics 1936-42 (London, 
1944), p. 212. 
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something concrete from them to the sincerity of their pro¬ 
mises.® The resolution revealed a conflict between sympathy 
with the objective for which Britain was engaged in the struggle 
and suspicion of British intentions which its record as an 
Imperial power and particularly her attitude towards Indian 
aspirations had inevitably implanted in the minds of the Indian 
people.® 

The Muslim League Working Committee welcomed the 
suspension of the federal scheme and felt that its main objective 
had been achieved. Having won the first round, it went a step 
further and pleaded with the British authorities not to proceed 
with constitutional changes without its consent and approval.'^ 

5. All India Congress Committee, Congress and War Crisis 
(Allahabad, 1942) 14-19. 

Jawaharlal Nehru considered that the demand for the de¬ 
claration of war aims ‘was not put forward in any spirit of 
bargaining. It was the inevitable outcome of our long struggle 
for freedom, and it was the essential preliminary for any effort 
in India to make the war popular there’. If that brave offer 
had been accepted in the spirit in which it was made there 
would have been an end to generations of conflict and struggle 
between the two countries and it would have proved that 
England stood for democracy and freedom. J. Nehru, ‘India’s 
demand and England’s answer’. The Atlantic Monthly, 165 
(January-June 1940), pp. 449-55. 

In spite of CWC resolution, some prominent Congressmen 
were prepared to co-operate in the war effort. Some of them 
privately hinted ‘that a break could be avoided if only His 
Majesty’s Government would give a unilateral assurance that 
at the end of the war full Dominion Status would be conceded 
to India’. V. P. Menon, The Transfer of Power in India 
(Bombay, 1957), p. 58. 

6. The Hindu (Madras), 15 September 1939, P. 6. 

7. Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, Speeches and Docu¬ 
ments of Indian Constitution 2nd Volume (Bombay, 1957), pp. 
488-90. 

The Muslim League Working Committee urged upon the 
British Government for an assurance that ‘no declaration re¬ 
garding the question of constitutional advance for India should 
be made without the consent and approval of the All-India 
Muslim League nor any constitution be framed and finally 
adopted... without such consent and approval’. Ibid. 



Thus It attempted to bite the Congress by demanding that no 
change was to be efTected without its agreement. 

The authorities weighed the attitudes of the Indian Congress 
and the Muslim League to the war effort. The deliberations 
of the ewe and their demands caused apprehension and dis¬ 
appointment to them. As a result, they started considering 
the Muslim League’s resolution with sympathy. The Muslim 
dislike of the Congress ministries amounted to violent hatred 
and the authorities took it into account in a highly complex 
situation.® The authorities in India, specially the Governor- 
General and the important Muslim leaders were mainly res¬ 
ponsible for forging an alliance which was to shape the future 
course of events. As a result, the chances of a rapproachment 
between the Congress and the authorities became remote. 

BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS INDIA 

Both Lord Zetland, the Secretary of State for India and the 
Governor-General desired a non-official body for close consul¬ 
tation on matters of war but they differed as to the composi¬ 
tion and functions of such a body. When the Secretary of 
State proposed an association of a small committee of non¬ 
officials with the war effort, the Governor- General held that 
a small body representing important interests might embarass 
their position and ‘would raise far more dangerous possibilities 
of interference and control’ and would enter into conflict with 
the authorities in India. However, be was for an Informal 
Consultative Committee under his own chairmanship ‘on a 
basis of information and discussion and not of consul¬ 
tation’. He cautioned the Home Government not to commit 
themselves to any objectives which might call for substantia) 
revision of the constitution or to reassure the Congress as to 
their future intentions. Linlithgow did not want Indian leaders, 
especially the Congress, to play an effective part and so oppos¬ 
ed Zetland’s suggestion of a small committee of non-officials 

8. Zetland to Linlithgow, India Office Library (I.O.L.), 
London, Zetland Collection. MSS. Eur. D. 609/11, pp, 
238-44. 



and told him 'that we should have no end of trouble in fiieep' 
ing it so smair.B 

Thus the Zetland was favourable for an effective associa¬ 
tion of non-officials with the conduct of administration, 
especially war preparations, Linlithgow rejected it pointing out 
certain imaginary hurdles. He was not willing to have any¬ 
thing but an ineffective consultative committee under his own 
chairmanship. As to the wise line to follow, Linlithgow wrote 
to Zetland that the ordinary Indian politician had forgotten 
that they had ever committed themselves to Dominion Status 
and he thought it a first class opportunity to employ the magic 
words Dominion Status without entering into any new comit- 
ment. 

Zetland in his statement to the House of Lords admitted 
that all political parties in India condemned the Germans and 
sympathized with the victims of their aggression. Though he 
appreciated Indian help he was not prepared to accept the 
conditions imposed by the Congress for their co-operation. 
The Labour leader Lord Snell pleaded for envoys to interpret 
the situation to India and to re-assure their faith in India’s 
future. Zetland did not like the Congress reassertion of their 
claims during the critical period of war. He wanted their 
help unconditionally, so that the British would accept Congress 
claims later in a spirit of gratitude.^® 

9. Linlithgow to Zetland. Ibid., D. 609/18, pp. 133-40. Ibid. 
pp. 141-54. See also ‘Essayez, The Memoirs of Lawrence, 
Second Marquess of Zetland (London, 1956), pp. 268-9. 

‘There is not the least chance, so far as I can judge, of 
our working with a committee of half a dozen ; and 1 would 
say apart from that were we by any means to secure such a 
committee, it would be likely in my judgment to create a still 
more embarrassing position here, since, so small a body, re¬ 
presenting important interests, and meeting every week, would 
raise far more dangerous possibilities of interference and 
control, immediately come in conflict with my council, cut 
across my departmental arrangement, and to the extent that 
it was not drawn from the Legislature to be likely to provoke 
difficulty with the Legislature when that body was sitting.' 
Ibid t pp. 150-4. 

10. Hansard, H.L., 114 (26 and 27 September 1939) cols. 
1127-9 and 1163-78. 
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Gandhiji took exception to Zetland’s complaint that Con- 
gress chose that juncture for a clear declaration of Britain’s 
aims. He appealed to the British to forget the old language of 
imperialism and open a new chapter to all those who had been 
held under Imperial bondage. Jawaharlal Nehru wanted them 
to convince themselves of that world freedom of which they 
claimed to be champions and to see India in the picture of 
that world freedom. ‘Only a free and consenting India can 
throw her weight for ideals that are openly proclaimed and 
acted upon.’ The All India Congress Committee (AICC) 
which met at Wardha urged an extension of democracy to all 
Countries and demanded that India must be declared an 
independent nation.It was felt that in view of the pre¬ 
occupations of His Majesty’s Government with the problems 
of war, a great responsibility rested on Linlithgow ‘to pursue 
with faith and courage a policy that would not only make 
India for ever a firm friend of Britain’s but would arm the 
latter with the moral strength which her enemies should find 
irresitable,’^* 

Zetland agreed with Linlithgow that the main Congress 
demand namely, the sharing of responsibility at the Centre was 
not a practicable proposition. They held that the establish¬ 
ment of a body of non-oflScial character was the only way of 
meeting the Congress claims. In fact, Linlithgow accepted the 
Consultative Committee because he felt that the risk would be 
minimized by the existence of communal difference and he 
himself was to be the chairman as a principal security. They 
decided to take a chance in associating Indian leaders with the 
conduct of war. Zetland sought the approval of the War 
Cabinet* for associating a small body of non officials in a 


11. All India Congress Committee, n. 5, pp. 27-30. 

12. The Hindu (Madras) 30 August 1939, p. 6. 

•The War Cabinet formed in September 19^9 included the 
Prime Minister, John Simon, Lord Halifax, Lord Chatfield, 
W.S. Churchill, Leslie Hore-Belisha, Kingsley Wood and Lord 
Sankey. 
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consultative capacity 'with a view to receiving information and 
tendering advice to the conduct of affairs in India in relation 
to the war.* The War Cabinet wanted a concreate picture of 
the composition and functions of the Consultative Comcnittee 
before they approved it, for they feared ‘that it might entrench 
itself too deeply in the machinery of Government and that in 
due course great pressure would be brought to bear on us to 
give it some measure of control.’ However, they finally 
authorized the Governor-General to proceed on the general 
lines to secure the co-operation of the Indian political parties 
in the conduct of war. They appreciated the motives with 
which the proposals had been made. The motive was clear (and 
Zetland put it frankly): Though it might not prevent a break 
with the Congress, it would be welcomed by othei parties and 
Communities and ‘will strengthen our hands in the eyes of 
public opinion generally in the event of Congress refusing to 
co-operate on the terms offered.^® 

After a series of talks with Indian leaders, the Governor- 
General issued a statement on 18 October, 1939, describing the 
British war aims and their application to India. He said that 
Dominion Status was the aim of Government’s policy towards 
India and the Act of 1935 would be amended at the end of the 
war. He announced their decision to establish a consultative 


13. Memorandum by Secretary of State for India to the 
War Cabinet, Copy No. 40, I.O.L. MSS. Eur. D. 609/26, pp. 
1-6 and Telegram to Linlithgow, /h/d. p. 27 September 1939, 
p. 660 ; and Memorandum to War Cabinet, W.P. (G) 32, 12 
October 1939, Ibid 

When the statement was discussed in the Cabinet, Samuel 
Hoare objected ‘to what be described as the number of vague 
phrases scattered over the text’ and thought 'that the tone 
throughout was pessimistic and therefore, depressing*. Zetland 
found Winston Churchill very valuable and ‘by no means 
unreasonable’ and that the only people who were really helpful 
were the Prime Minister and Edward Halifax’ He had to 
make two re-drafts, one on war aims and the other on re¬ 
consideration of the Act of 1935. Zetland to Linlithgow, Ibid 
D..609/11, pp. 267-72. 
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group representative of all political parties to associate Indian 
public opinion in the conduct of warM 

Britleh Press and India 

Though the statement was a clever device to eyewash the 
public, the press in Britain accepted it at its face value and 
welcomed it. They thought it to have marked an advance 
as it proposed the reconsideration of the federal scheme 
which had been repudiated by all groups in India. The Times 
held that it was not possible for the British Government either 
define the war aims with precision or to accept the Congress 
claim for an independent nation as it was disputed by other 
parties. Even the liberal Manchester Guardian held that the 
statement went a long way towards repairing the sins of 
omission committed by the Government since the outbreak of 
the war. The Economist held that the British Government 
would have been pressed to a more precise definition of its 
peace aims for India if the Indians had unitedly demanded 
Dominion Status.^® However, the New Statesman and Nation 
said that the statement made much of the all the dissentient 
minorities in the worst Anglo-Indian tradition of dividing-to- 
rule and the promise of a consultative group would inflame 
Indian [opinion rather than conciliate it. It commented that 
the Government had failed from lack of imagination rather 
than from ill-will and pleaded for a respossible Government 
at the Centre.!* 

The Congress attitude to the prosecution of the war made 
an impression on the British. It was felt that ‘non-co-operation 
or even active hostility would be preferable to Congress ‘co¬ 
operation*. A section of British opinion was not keen to have 
Congress ministries in office during the war and secretly wel- 

14. The Marquess of Linlithgow Speeches and Statements 
1936-43. (New Delhi, 1945), pp. 204-11. 

13. The TimeSf 18 October 1939, 9 ; Manchester Guardian^ 
18 and 24 October 1939, p. 6 and The Economist, 137 (21 Octo¬ 
ber 1939> p. 87. 

16. New Statesman and Nation, 18 (21 October 1939), pp. 
537-8 ; 28 October 1939, pp 597-8 ; 11 November 1939, p.,666. 



corned their departure soon after its outbreak, la fact, if 
Linlithgow bad proclaimed ‘that a war for freedom could only 
end in the freedom of India — as in fact it did—the Congress 
would have been swung in favour of co-operation ^in which 
case Jinnah would have had to co-operate too*. But Linlith¬ 
gow renewed only previous assurances that Dominion Status 
was the goal without indicating when that goal was to be 
reached. ‘It was so ill-calculated to appeal to Congress that 
it was purposely designed to ease them (the Congress) out of 
oflSIce.* 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT AND INDIA 

Zetland said in the House of Lords that it would have been 
a folly to discuss the despatch of troops and other military 
measures in the legislature and pointed out that the root cause 
of all difficulties was the safeguards demanded by the 
minorities. He thought that the proposed Consultative 
Committee would have served as a link between the Govern¬ 
ment and the people and would have provided an opportunity 
for the lessening of their differences by emphasizing the 
common interests of all those who were represented on the 
Committee. He called upon Indian nationalists to eliminate 
communal antagonisms which militated against the unity of 
India and to remain united with them in the struggle.^^ 

In the House of Commons, Sir Samuel Hoare, formerly 
Secretary of State for India, denied that the Consultative 
Committee was a device for side-tracking the constitutional 
advance and held that it would have been a bridge needed to 
carry Indians over the great divide of communal bitterness 
that stood ii the way. He emphasized the differences between 
the communities and declared thit ‘as long as they do exist 

17. Penderel Moon, Divide and Quit (London, 1961), 
pp. 24-5. 

18. Hansard, H.L., 114 (18 October 1939) cols. pp. 1445-53. 

Though the Congress leaders did not deny the need to 
maintain secrecy, they felt, as Nehru said, that there were 
many ways of taking representative leaders into confidence. 
Nehru, n. 3, pp 510-11. 
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it is impossible for the Oovernment to accept a demand for 
immediate and full responsibility at the Centre on a particular 
date. If we did so we should be false to the pledges that time 
after time we have given in the most solemn words fo the 
Muslims and the other minorities and the European com¬ 
munity*. He called upon the Congress to give up non-co- 
operation and help them to win the war.*® 

Linlithgow who was indifferent to realities and unhelpful to 
Indian nationalists, was to a large extent under the influence 
of Muslim League members. He prevailed upon the Home 
Government to make it clear that the interests of the minori¬ 
ties would be fully safeguarded in modifying the scheme of the 
Act. He saw advantage in drawing pointed attention to 
minorities and advised the Home Government that agreement 
between major parties must be a pre-condition for constitu¬ 
tional progress. Hence the emphasis by Hoare in the House of 
Commons on communal agreement as a prior condition for 
conceding their demands.*® 

During the course of the debate, many Conservative 
members in Parliament pleaded for the establishment of res¬ 
ponsible Government in India immediately after the war and 
demanded a declaration to that effect. Sir Stanley Reed 
argued that as the provincial scheme was successful, the 
central scheme should be implemented. He wanted the House 
of Commons to send a message to Indian nationalists to the 
efiect that they would establish responsible Government at the 

19. Hansard^ H.C., 352 (26 October 1939), cols. 1634 44. 

Samuel Hoare suggested to Zetland that 'it will be in fact 
be impossible to postpone constitutional discussions till after 
the war, and he wanted to say ‘that if provincial autonomy 
goes on working well during the war there is no reason why 
discussions should not begin before the end of it*. But the 
Governor-Gerera 1 thought ‘despite its immediate attractiveness 
that is would be unwise to adopt it ’ Telegram from Zetland 
lo Linlithgow, No 793, 22 October 1939 and telegram from 
Linlithgow to Zetland, No. 2385-S, 24 October 1939. I.O.L. 
MSS. Eur. D.609/26. 

20. Telegram from Linlithgow to Zetland, No. 2367-S, 
22 October 1939, I.O.L. MSS. Eur. D. 609/26. 
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earliest possible time after the war Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 
accepted the justness of the demand for Dominion Status.*^ 
The debate in Parliament strengthened the belief that 
communal settlement was a pre-requisite to constitutional 
progress. Indian Nationalists were not satisfied with the 
British attitude. They held that so long as Britain encouraged 
the view that the minorities could get more than a fair share 
by appealing to her over the head of the majority^ political 
unity of India would be an impossibility.®* 

The British Government was not ready to concede the 
demands of Indian Nationalists and authorized the Governor- 
General to proceed cautiously on the lines of a consultative 
group. When the Secretary of State supported the proposal 
to drop the Commander-in-Chief and replace him by a civil 
member, the War Cabinet almost unanimously held that the 
beginning of a great war was not the right moment to drop 
the Commander-in Chief from the post of defence member. 
The Wai Cabinet strongly urged upon the Governor-General to 
realize fully that his supreme power ‘particularly with regard 
to the control of the Army and to security generally was in 
no way to be diminished and that you would exercise your 
right (of ruling)... within the borders of India itself or outside 
India...’*® 

Acting on Samuel Hoare’s suggestion in the Commons, the 
Governor-General met the Indian leaders early in November 
and told them that it was due to lack of agreement between 

21. Hansard, H, C., 352 (26 October 1939) cols. 
1673-94. 

22. The Hindu, 19 October 1939, p. 6. 

23. Zetland to Linlithgow, I.O.L, MSS Eur. D.609/11, pp. 
275-8. 

Zetland told the War Cabinet ‘When Parliament accepted 
Dominion Status as the goal, the feeling was that the journey 
was a long one but the elfect of the outbreak of the 
war has been to bring us hard up against the implication of 
Dominion Status for India...’ Memorandum by Secretiry of 
State for India to the War Cabinet, W P. (Q)(39), p 53,23 
October 1939, Ibfd., B. 609/26. 
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the major communities that they could not go further than the 
consultative group at the Centre. He asked them to submit 
proposals for the expansion of the Governor-General's 
executive council. He expressed the anxiety felt 'by His 
Majesty’s Government not to leave anything undone towards 
an agreement.^ The tripartite talks on Indian constitutional 
problems failed. Gandhiji commented that no solution was 
possible unless an acceptable declaration of war aims about 
India was forth-coming. The pronouncements made hitherto 
were after the old style, suspected and discredited by freedom- 
loving India. He reminded the British statesmen that what was 
wanted was a declaration of Britain's policy on India 
irrespective of India’s wishes. 

In the House of Lords, Zetland pointed out that the British 
Government was not prepared to concede the Congress 
demand for a declaration of independence or permit an Indian 
constitution to be worked out and made law by an Indian 
constituent assembly. He emphasized the necessity for an agree¬ 
ment between the Hindus and Muslims, so that the Muslims 
were to be convinced about the effective protection of their 
rights.*® The press in England supported the Government in 
its thesis that no progress would be possible without an agree¬ 
ment between the Hindus and the Muslims. Even The Times 
said that the Government could not force a settlement over 
the heads of the Muslims and other minorities.^® 

The Congress had asked for ‘a declaration of war aims as 
a test of Britain’s bonafides regarding India, but the authorities 

24. Linlithgow, n.l4, pp. 211-13. 

25. Hansard, H.L., 114(7 November 1939) cols. 1695-8. 

The Governor-General told the Congress that His Majesty’s 
Government would not contemplate any commitment either 
as to Dominion Status by a given date, or as to acceptance 
of anything which a constituent assembly might formulate. 
They could not, he said abdicate their general responsibility 
for future schemes of Government nor could they divest 
themselves of their responsibilities towards the minorities. 
Linlithgow to Zetland, l.O.L. MSS. £ur. D.609/18, 13 
November 1939, pp. 215-24. 

26. The Times, 4 November 1939, p 7, 
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insisted on an agreeinent between the parties. The Congres# 
regarded the mention of *the differences among several parties 
as a screen to bide the true intention of Great Britain.' There¬ 
fore, the CWC decided not to support Britain, as it amounted 
to 'an endorsement of the imperialist policy which the Congress 
has always sought to end.’ As a first step it called upon 
Congress ministries in the provinces to resign.*’ The Muslim 
League adopted a midway position: it did not reject the 
statement, but pleaded for further discussion and clarification 
and demanded the scrapping of the federal scheme on the 1935 
Act.” In fact, for all practical purposes, Jinnah was given 
a veto on further constitutional progress and the Governor* 
General discouraged moves to bridge the gulf between the 
Congress and the Government.*® Soon after the Congress 
resigned their provincial ministries, Linlithgow changed his 
attitude and began to lean more on the support of the Muslim 
League. 

The War Cabinet viewed the possibility of a serious situa¬ 
tion in India with apprehension and its exploitation by 
Germany, for propaganda purposes. In spite of that, they 
held that they could not make a statement on the lines 
demanded by the Congress, but wanted the Governors to do 
all that was possible to keep the temperature low. It was 
thus made clear that the British Government was reluctant to 

27. All India Congress Committee, n. 5, pp. 65-7. 

28. T%e Indian Annual Register (July-December 1939), 
pp. 3S2-3. 

29. V.P. Menon, n. 5, pp. 69-72. 

There is no doubt that the control of eight provincial 
Governments had put the Congress in a position of great 
strength and bargaining power. V.P. Menon considered that 
'the Congress should have thought many times before volunta¬ 
rily abandoning such an advantage. Actually, the outcome of 
the resignation of provincial ministries in 1939 was by far more 
unfortunate than could' have been foreseen, for, among the 
more serious consequences of this monumental error, must be 
reckoned the later partition of the country.’ But Nehru 
justified the Congress decision. See V.P. Menon, An Outline^/ 
Constltufional History (Bombay, 1965), p. 53. See Nehru, n. 3, 
pp. 518*20. 
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part with power.*® Zetland, in his enthusiasm to tackle the 
problem in its perspective, suggested a parliamentary mission 
to India.*^ But Linlithgow who was not prepared for any 
change as such, opposed it. It is very unfortunate that at a 
very crucial stage of India’s national movement Linlithgow 
deliberately emphasized the communal differences and pleaded 
with the Home Government in every one of his letters to give 
importance to the Muslim League point of view. He tried 
his best to destroy the claim of the Congress to speak for the 
whole of India.** 

LINLITHGOW AND CONGRESS DEMANDS 

The CWC at its meeting held at Allahabad during 19-23 
November 1939, decided not to associate with the war effort, 
as the war, like the world war of 1914-18, was being carried 
on for imperialist ends and to make imperialism entrenched 
in India. It held that the British desired to maintain imperia¬ 
list domination in India in alliance with the reactionary 
elements in the country. After pointing out that in spite of 

30. Zetland to Linlithgow, I.O.L. MSS. Eur. D. 609/11, 

2 November 1939, pp. 279-83. 

31. Zetland renewed the suggestion of a parliamentary 
delegation frequently but Linlithgow persistently oppose it. 
Linlithgow wrote to Zetland : ‘I am sorry to have been such 
a nuisance to you about these various rumours of Parliamen¬ 
tary Delegations to visit India...But I can see no prospect 
myself of such a visit, at any rate in the present circumstances, 
by a number of Members with no particular mandate and in 
most cases no familiarity with the country or the problem, 
making any real contribution to the solution.’ Linlithgow to 
Zetland, Ibid., D. 609/19, pp. 168-9. 

32. In his letter to Zetland, Linlithgow said : ‘we may have 
to go a good deal further than we have done in giving weight 
to their (Muslims’) point of view.* He was impressed with 
the stiffness of the Muslim attitude and wished that the 
Muslims had as efficient a publicity organization as the 
Congress. He suggested that the wise course would be to 
give further weight than they had done in the past, ‘to the 
importance of soothing the Muslims in such public statements 
as ybu or I may hkve to make oh Indian policy generally*. 
Linlithgow to Zetland, Ibid., D. 609/18, pp. 208-46. 
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dffferbnces even the minorities demanded indepeodenee» It 
called upon the Government to recognize India*s right toi 
Independence and the right of its people to frame their own 
constitution through a constituent assembly. It asserted that 
the constituent assembly was an adequate instrument for solv¬ 
ing the communal and other difficulties. It decided to continue 
the policy of non-co-operation till the Government revised its 
policy and accepted the Congress contention.®* Indian Com¬ 
mentators held that the CWC had given a conclusive reply 
that what India wanted was a change in Britain’s moral 
attitude, a recognition that India was ‘an independent nation’ 
whose policy would be guided according to wishes of the 
people.*^ 

Linlithgow was prejudiced against Indian nationalists and 
the Congress demand for a constituent assembly. He was 
afraid that the Home Government might meet the demands of 
the Congress and he put up persistent opposition to any such 
move by pointing out that the Muslim League would not 
accept such a solution and that it would affect their interests 
and their relation with the Princes and the minorities. He 
viewed any talk of a constituent assembly with the utmost 
misgiving and he repeated that they should not be bounched 
by the insistent pressure of one party into any commitment 
which would go counter to Muslims, Princes and minorities. 
He believed that the Congress wanted control of India as a 
whole and the Muslims were equally clear that they did not 
intend to allow Congress to achieve that control and would 
fitand by the British. He pleaded with the Government to 


33. AH India Congress Committee, n. 5, pp. 137-40. 
*34. The Hindu, 24 November 1939, p. 6. 
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safeguard the interests of minorities, Princes and fiuro» 
peans.** 


SECRETARY OF STATE VERSUS 
GOVERNOR GENERAL 

The Secretary of State for India had the wisdom to view the 
Indian national problem in a realistic way and he wrote to the 
Prime Minister on 1 December 1939 that they would find it 
impossible at the end of the war to pick up the threads and 
carry on as if nothing had happened. When the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of State discussed the Indian problem on 
4 December, both of them agreed that ‘a new approach to the 
Indian problem might well have to be seriously considered*, as 
a result of the war. They were fascinated by the idea of a 
treaty for a definite period as a means to secure their special 
interests. The Prime Minister at first thought of only a treaty 
without a constituent assembly, but Zetland reminded him that 
the Congress demanded a constituent assembly and suggested 
the advantages in placing the onus of producing a constitution 
upon Indians themselves. On reflection, the Prime Minister 

3S. Linlithgow to Zetland, I.O., MSS. Eur. D. 609/18, 
pp. 237-67. 

To prevent the British Government from taking any course 
of action, the Governor-General detailed the imaginary fears 
of the object of Congress. The object of Congress will 
inevitably be to endeavour to concentrate public attention 
upon the abstract claim of India to “freedom’*, to glaze over 
the difi9culties of their proposals for a constituent assembly, 
and to ignore not only the communal question and the problem 
of the Indian states ; but those points of essential importance 
to us including, in particular, defence, which must be safe¬ 
guarded in any settlement. 

Linlithgow continued to show his opposition to the Con¬ 
gress and emphasized the importance of standing by the 
Muslims. He wrote that *there is a heavy obligation to safe¬ 
guard the interests of that great minority, and also of the 
smaller... minorities. Finally, the Princes cannot be handed 
over, tied hand and foot to any political organization in British 
India... [we] cannot possibly ignore or refuse to give full 
Weight to the existence and the content of the Princely 
Treaties.' Wid.^ pp. 268-78, 
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agreed *that if in this matter the Congress had definitely nailed 
4heir colours to the mast, we might have to consider giving a 
constituent assembly si trial* and he added that if, having done 
so, the prospects of such an assembly were ^wrecked on the 
rock of communal antagonisms, other parties might then be 
persuaded more readily to agree to work the federal provisions 
of the Act.* However, they sought the views of the *man on 
the spot’ before they finally decided. Zetland indicated the 
lines of a government declaration and sought the views of the 
Governor-General. Though be appreciated the problem of 
Muslim opposition , the Secretary of State did not agree that 
they should acquisce in a state of affairs in which the Muslims 
were to stand in the way of India acquiring the state of a 
dominion.®® 

While the Prime Minister and the Secretary of state for 
India thought in terms of a settlement without committing 
themselves to any concrete scheme, the Governor*General was 
against any move whatsoever. He persisted with his stony 
attitude. He argued as though he were the spokesman of the 
Muslim League, Though he agreed with the Secretary of State 
that the war made it necessary to consider a new approach, 
he thought that the time had not yet come for such an 
approach. He expressed his fear that if independence was 

36 Zetland to Linlithgow, Ibid.^'D. 609/11,6 December 
1939, pp. 324 34. See also Zetland, n. 10, pp. 275*6. 

Zetland wrote ; ‘What impelled me more than anything else 
to the exploratory scheme was the change in opinion here about 
our relation to India... What has surprised me is an increasing 
feeling among maturer people, and people of our own Party in 
particular^ about the need for reaching agreement in India before 
very long. It may be that our constant reiteration that our 
aim in the war is “freedom has sown doubts about our attitude 
to India which have never existed in the past... The rank and 
file of the parties in Parliament are, I surmise, closer together 
because they all expect something to happen which will bring 
some kind of settlement in India... I felt bound, tl^refore, to 
make a beginning, however, tentative, with a plan to meet that 
situation, and this is my excuse for having put to you what 
mtist have seemed to you and in fact is, a somewhat startUng 
scheme * Ibid.t 20 December 1939, pp. 340-1. Emphasis added. 



recofiiizcd it might not be possible to settle the problem of 
the minorities amicably and that the Congress would pose as 
the spokeman for the whole of India. After pointing out the 
diffeience in the altitude of the Congress and that of the Muslim 
League towards the Government, he said that the Congress 
did not cO'Operate with them whereas the Muslim League 
stood by them, thereby definitely implying that they had to 
give more importance to the claims of the Muslim League. 

Thus the Governor-General turned out to be a partisan 
favouring the Muslim League’s point of view without trying to 
solve the problem in its proper perspective. He wrote that the 
tentative proposals suggested by the Secretary of State did not 
convince him ard repeated the old arguments ‘that the stage 
for an advance or a change of method, so radical as that...has 
not yet been reached.’ Linlithgow held that there was no 
chance of a friendly agreement between the communities in 
British India. He was against any move to meet the Congress 
demand at a time when they did not co-operate in the war 
effort and their prestige was very low. He thought that they 
would confirm the Muslim view ‘that we are undependable 
allies, who will always be more anxious to come to terms with 
our opponent than to support or safeguard our friends.’ So he 
concluded ‘that despite the obvious risks of going slow, the 
case for action on more radical lines is not yet established.’*’ 

Thus at a period when the news from India had been comple¬ 
tely censored and the British Govern nent and the public entire 
ly depended upon the reports of the man on the spot, the 
Governor-General misrepresented the real situation and pro¬ 
jected his own imperialist attitude of ‘divide and rule* to 
further British control without attempting to solve the problem; 
He thought it a mistake to placate the Congress at the cost of 
others and wrote ‘that it would be all the greater mistake to 
regard the return of Congress to office as something to be 
secured at almost any price, at a moment >heo the general 

37. Linlithgow to Zetland./hiV., D. 609/18,21 December 
1939, pp. 312-22. 



position of tbe Congress was weaker, and when the pmUge ot 
its opponents was stronger* 

At long last he came out openly with his reaJf iatentiot 
which was to shape the Government of India’s policy for a 
fong time. He held that they framed the Act of 1935 as the 
best way of maintaining British influence in India. He thought 
that it was not their policy to expedite in India constitutional 
changes for their own sake^ or gratuitously to hurry the handing 
over of the controls to Indian hands at any pace faster than 
that which we regard as best calculated, on a long view, to hold 
India to the Empire'. 

The Governor-General was sceptical of the possibility of a 
Constituent Assembly and it ‘did not carry the faintest shadow 
of conviction to this m-nd’. He doubted ‘if any such body 
could be got together, or if it did meet, if it could remain in 
session for many hours without a tremendous row’.** That 
did not mean that the British Government was favourable to 
concede the demands of the Congress, in toto, but there was 
no doubt that it was willing to try a new approach and get a 
settlement by conceding some of the demands of the Congress. 
The Governor-General, however, made it impossible to act. 

He was bent on encouraging the growth of the Muslim League, 
and on forcing the Home Government to appreciate and 
encourage the stiffness of the Muslim League’s stand. 

Influenced by the Governor-General, Zetland emphasized 
in the House of Lords that the difference of opinion between 
the Congress and the Muslim League stood in the way of 
settlement. Touching upon the Congress argument that no 
communal consideration arose in meeting the demands of the 
Congress, he expressed the British Government’s inability to 
share it, for in their view no constitution in India could be 
expected to function successfully unless it met with the general 
assent of the minorities who had to live under it.^® Thus it was 

38. lbid,3\l. Emphasis added. See also 2^tland, n. 9, 
p. 27/. 

39. Zetland, n. 9, p. 275. 

. 40, Hanford, H.L., 115 <14 December 1939), cpls. 284-90. 
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dear that the British Ooverumcot was not ready to concede the 
Congress* demand for an elected constituent assembly and so 
they insisted on the impossible understanding between the Cong* 
ress and the Muslim League. The authorities evaded the real 
issue of Indian demands by emphasizing the need.for communal 
accord. On the other hand as The Economist pointed out 
the situation would have been eased if the British Government 
had declared its intention to ratify a form of dominion constb 
tution agreed upon by the Indian parties.^^ In fact, attempts 
would have been made to reach an accord if the authorities 
had created a favourable climate by declaring its intention to 
grant Self-Government. 

The CWC met on 18 December and regretted the pronounce¬ 
ments of the Secretary of State on the communal question 
which did not mention the central fact of the failure of the 
British Government to define their war aims vis-a-vis India's 
freedom. It held that the communal problem could not be 
solved in the presence of a third power. They charged that 
the British Government was unwilling to withdraw and even 
reluctant to part with power and so used the communal ques¬ 
tion as an apple of discord, and asserted that the constituent 
assembly was the only way for settlement. The committee 
further directed all Congressmen to be prepared for the struggle 
for freedom and to take the independence pledge on 26 January 
1940.« 

The Governor-General did not accept the Congress thesis 
that they were to band over the government to them. Though 
he accepted that it was the best organized party speaking for 
majority of Indians, he remained convinced that they should 
'effectively safeguard the minority position* and that we must 
also avoid allowing ourselves to be stampeded into measures of 
constitutional advance.* He suggested to the Home Govern¬ 
ment for lobbying in British Parliament and influencing the 
American press. He wanted them to emphasize that the 
Congress was important only because of its nuisance value, 

41. The Economist, 136 (16 December 1939j, pp. 406-7. 

42. All India Congress Committee, n. 5, pp. 163-7. 
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that they coufd rely on India's help in tbe prosecution of war, 
and that the minorities ought not to be ignored. He wanted 
to project those imaginary hurdles as great obstacles because 
he was not in the least inclined to consider any transfer of 
power and authority. As he never liked to part with power, 
he supported the Muslims as a counter*move against the 
Congress.** 

BRITISH OBJECTIVE OF DOMINION STATUS 

ANNOUNCED 

In a speech at the Orient Club, Bombay, on the 10 January 
1940, the Governor*General declared that their main objective 
was to lead India to Dominion Status of the Statute of 
Westminster variety and expressed their readiness to recon¬ 
sider the Government of India Act of 1935 with Indians 
immediately after the war, subject to an understanding among 
the leaders of the different communities. As an earnest of 
their intention, the Governor-General announced the ex¬ 
pansion of the executive council by the inclusion of non- 
Congress political leaders.** Commending the offer. The 
Times supported the official stand and did not accept the 
Congress thesis that the British should have no share in the 
framing of the final constitution. It emphasized that there 
were problems with which Britain was concerned, even though 
the [Congress and the Muslim League agreed among them¬ 
selves**. However, it meant that the government for the first 
time expressed their desire to constitute India into a dominion 


43. Linlithgow to Zetland 2/3 January 1940, l.O.L. MSS. 
Eur. D. 609/19, pp. 1-4. 

After his talks with Gandhiji and Jinnah, Linlithgow wrote 
that they ought to recognize Muslims as reasonable men 
(because they never wanted any change of policy or withdrawal 
of the British or any statement on war aims) and ‘we ought 
not, therefore, to be tempted by the argument that an assu¬ 
rance would place him [Jinnah] in the commanding position 
of being the arbiter of future policy. He should be trusted to 
act with reason.* Ibid, 16 January 1940, pp. 33-54. 

44. Linlithgow* n. 14, pp. 227-40. 

45- Times, 20 January 1940, p* 7. 
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like other dominions and accepted the necessity for the modi¬ 
fication of the Act of 1935. 

Though the offer seemed to be generous, it came a little 
too late to have its real effect. The response of Jhe British 
Government to the challenge of the situation was belated. It 
was, however, regarded as an honest statement and the politi¬ 
cal situation greatly improved. It is very unfortunate that the 
British Government, time and again delayed matters till the 
situation deterioated almost beyond repair. Three months 
of suspense and prevarication on the part of the British made 
the Indian mind more suspicious of British intentions.^® Even 
the President of the Liberal Party, Lord Meston, criticized the 
Congress High Command and said that there could be no dis¬ 
cussion of the policy of severing the British connection and that 
they would not allow ‘totalitarianism’ to take the place of 
democracy. He pleaded with the government not to abandon 
their obligations to the Princes, the Muslims, and other 
minorities.*'^ The Governor-General’s Bombay speech had a 
mixed reception in India and the AICC found in the speech ‘a 
step in advance’ and a note of sincerity about improving the 
political status of India.** 

ZETLAND PLEADS FOR A NEW POLICY 

In his memorandum, the Secretary of State for India 
reported to the War Cabinet, that they did not choose 
lack of agreement as a bar to progress but held that 
agreement was the only possible basis for further progress 
so long as the minority problem remained the ultimate 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government. He suggest 
ted the idea of a small conference, but he thought that 
the Congress demand for a constituent assembly ‘of necessarily 
enormous dimensions elected on a .wide manhood suffrage is 
so fantastic as a practical proposition as hardly to merit 
serious consideration’. The memorandum carried the process of 
bringing the Cabinet further to a full realization of the impli- 

46 D. Graham Pole, ‘Indian Self-Government*, f^olitical 
guur/cr/y, 11 (July-September 19^0), p.266. 

47. Afflwc/rcj/cr Ci/uri/wn, 23 January 1940. 

48. The Indian Annual Register (JaHuaryrJune 1940), p. 25. 
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cations of their promise. 2^tland urged the Cabinet to accept 
responsibility for saying to the Congress and the minorities 
‘that provided our desiderata were met to our satisfaction, we 
would accept a constitution framed by Indians themselves. By 
that, their position would[be] strengtheQ[ed] as it would be clear 
that failure to reach the goal was due to the inability of Indians 
themselves to reach agreement.* Hi was impressed by his talks 
with Sir Harry Haig* who warned him that they should meet 
the standpoint of the Congress and that the main factor was 
the outbreak of the war, the causes and issues at stake and the 
principles for which they had taken up arms 

The War Cabinet approved the main proposals of the Secre¬ 
tary but the Governor-General was given freedom to decide 
as he thought best in the circumstances. Since the Governor- 
General was not favourable to any settlement with Congress 
as it impinged on his own power and authority, he left the 
situation to sort itself out. In an exclusive interview to the 
Sunday Times, Zetland emphasized that agreement between the 
Congress and those opposed to it was a pre-requisite to any 
further advance towards Self-Government. He took exception 
to the Congress claim for ‘independence’ as it created a false 
impression in Britain of the aim which the vast majority of 
Indians had in view. He told the interviewer that what was 
wanted was an escape ‘from the tyranny of phrases and a 
descent from idealism to realism, from the abstract to the 
concrete.’ He pleaded for discussions.®® Linlithgow viewed 
the statement from his own mental frame-work and put 
forward his views to advance his line of masterly inactivity. 
He warned the Home Government that it would be a great 
mistake if they started running after the Congress. He felt 
that they should keep on reiterating the offer already made 

•For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix I. 

49. Memorandum by Secretary of State for India to War 
Cabinet W. P. (G) (40) 37, dated 31 January 1940, I.O.L. 
MSS. Eur. D. 609/26, pp. Ml, and Zetland to Linlithgow, 4 
February 1940, Ibid, D. <M9/12, pp. 36-45. See also Zetland, n. 
9, pp. 79-80. 

50 . S’lffidoy Ttoiw, II February 1940. Conservative Sunday 

paper. 



iDsistiog on the necessity for agreement among the Indian 
groups. He was for maintaining their responsibilities in India 
and held that the idea of a small Round Table was not feasi- 
able. He was posed to the Congress claim of a constituent 
assembly and always he cared for the Muslim League and the 
Princes, lest his own power would be curtailed.®^ 


CONGRESS’ DECISION ON CIVIL DIS OBEDIENCE 
AND BRITISH REACTION 

Indian nationalists were not happy at the attitude of the 
Government. The Congress at its session held at Ramgarh in 
March 1940 declared that India could not endure the prospect 
of Nazism and Fascism but was even more tired of British 
imperialism. It said that they did not wish to see British 
imperialism triumphant and lengthen their own subjection to it. 
It demanded a constituent assembly to frame a Constitution for 
India, and if its demand was not conceded, it decided to start 
a civil disobedience movement.** 

Apprising the situation after the Congress Party’s reitera* 


51. The Governor-General wrote : T have not the least 

doubt that.we should make a very great mistake were we 

in present circumstances to start running after Congress ; and 
I am equally clear that the thing for us to do is to keep on 
reiterating the generous offer we have made (dressing it, 
if necessary in somewhat different garments, a process to which 
I have been devoting myself for the last three months) but not 
extending or amplifying it in any way whatever: that we should 
combine that with a continued insistence on the necessity for 

people in this country getting together themselves.’ Linlith* 

gow to 2^tland, 13 February 1940. I.O.L. MSS. Eur. D. 609/19, 
pp. 111-24. See also bis letter dated 19/21 February 1940, Ibid,, 
pp. 125-41. 

Though R.J. Moore points out that the write is less than just 
to Linlithgow be has himself confirmed the writer’s view when 
he refers to Linlithgow’s pride, his concern for viceregal 
prestige and refusal to admit the case for a constituent assembly. 
See R.J. Moore, ‘British Policy and the Indian Problem* in 
C.H. Philips and Mary Doreen Wainwright (Eds.), The Partition 
of India Policies and Perspectives (London, 1970) pp. 79-94. 

52. The Indian Annual Register (January-Jtine 1940), 
pp. 228-9. 
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tion of its demand for a coiistitueat assembly 'and its threat to 
start civil disobedience movement, Linlithgow had no policy to 
tackle the Indian problem effectively but proposed the same 
old policy of inactivity to the Home Government. In support 
of it, he pointed out that a settlement with Congress would not 
improve their contribution to the war effort. He warned the 
Home Government, that the Congress attempted to get them 
committed to the principle of full Dominion Status where they 
could not interfere beyond a certain limit and their special 
powers disappeared. Linlithgow pointed out that the Muslims 
would not accept any constitution that was not satisfactory to 
them. Thus he was drawing pointed attention of the Home 
Government to the imaginary fears of Muslims and other 
minorities suggesting them not to care for the Congress de¬ 
mands. Linlithgow was not for making any further move 
towards the Congress beyond repeating their readiness to help. 
If a break was inevitable, he was dealing firmly with the 
Congress.** 

The Secretary of State differed from the Governor-General 
in their attitude towards the Congress. He told’the War Cabi¬ 
net that it was advantageous to have the initiative for them¬ 
selves with a constructive plan of action. He pleaded with 
them for a definite policy as he felt that the principle which 
had hitherto governed their approach to the Indian problem 
could not be reconciled with the principles for which they were 
at war.** 

Linlithgow did not like Zetland’s line of argument before 
the Cabinet. He held that there was unreality in his criticism 
and that there would be chaos and disruption if they aban¬ 
doned India.. He attempted to justify their policy of protect¬ 
ing the minorities with the principles for which they were at 

53. Memorandum of the Secretary of State for India to 
the War Cabinet, W.P. (G) (40) 73, Appendix A; Telegram 
from Linlithgow to Zetland, I.O.L. MSS. Bur. D. 609/26, 8 
March 1940, pp. 358-61. 

54. Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India to 
aabinet, W.P..(0) (4J) 73, il March 1943. MSS. Bur, 

15 . «&>/ 26 . 
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war.** Even though he disagreed with Linlithgow's views, the 
Secretary of State could not ignore the emphasis laid repeatedly 
by Linlithgow on the differences and the necessity for prior 
agreement among Indian parties. Therefore, he saief that the 
absence of a prior agreement was an impossible barrier in the 
way of Self-Government The War Cabinet deferred its decision, 
on the proposals of the Secretary of State and awaited a further 
appreciation of the political situation from the Governor- 
General, specially after the Congress session held at Ramgarh 
in March 1940.*® 

Linlithgow maintained his policy of ‘lying back*, by which 
he meant that neither he nor His Majesty’s Government should 
make any attempt to relieve the situation resulting from the 
action of the Congress. 

What disturbs me frankly at the moment...is the fact that 
the minorities have now begun to consider what is 
involved in Dominion Status and that their reaction to 
full Self-Government, if by full Self-Government, we 

mean.a system of Government here from which His 

Majesty’s Government stand aside entirely to such limited 
extent (as your Memorandum to Cabinet indicates) as 
may be necessary to safeguard certain responsibilities, is 
that it is not encouraging from their point of view...that 
the safeguards.would be administered, if they are ad¬ 

ministered at all, by that majority community and with¬ 
out any effective possibility of interference by Parliament 
and His Majesty’s Government. 

He could not contemplate backing the <])ongress to the ex¬ 
clusion of others as ‘we should^ even at the cost of mlsunder'- 
standing abroad and of difficulty with Parliament, let the situa- 
tion sort itself out a little more Linlithgow repeated his pet 
arguments that the Muslims were not prepared to accept any 

55. Linlithgow to ISetland, Ibid , D. 609/19, pp. 220-1. 

56. Memorandum of the Secretary of State for India to 
War Cabinet, W.P. (G) (40) 96, 9 April 1940, Ibid, D. 609/26. 

57. Linlithgow to 2^tlaad, Ibid., D. 609/12, 22 Pebmafy 
1940, pp. 142-54. Emphasis added. 





arrangcfflent which iovolved a Hindu majority at the Centre and 
were not prepared to contemplate a constituent assembly. *I 

am still . of opinion that the line of action suggested in my 

appreciation, negative as you will propbably feel that it is, 
remains for the present the right one in the circumstances.^** 
Again and again he persisted with his pet theory in all his 
letters, opposed every move to appease the Congress, under¬ 
lined the need to cultivate the Muslim League, and sympathized 
with the Muslim League’s scheme for partition. He frankly 
confessed that he was not keen to talk about the early ending 
of the British rule in India Linlithgow emphasized3the fact 
that the attitude of the Princes and the Muslims had stiffened 
and the Muslims insisted on their consultation and concurrence 
with any constitutional change. He did not like to ignore the 
stiffening of the Muslim attitude and the seriousness of the 

58. Ibid, 25 March 1940, pp. 186-90. Emphasis added. 

The Governor-General emphasized the Muslim League’s 
conference at Lahore. ‘The Muslims are now not prepared to 
accept any arrangement which involves a Hindu majority at 
the Centre. They are not prepared to accept the Federal 
Scheme of the Act. They are not prepared to contemplate a 
Constituent Assembly...that even so far as the scheme of Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy embodied in the Act of 1935 is concerned, 
they are disposed to threaten serious trouble if the Congress 
Ministries are allowed to return to office in provinces in which 
they have relinquished office without some satisfaction first 
being given to the claims and complaints of the Muslims... But 
there can be no question as 1 see it, your overruling or ignoring 
Muslim opposition of this type.* Ibid., pp. 188-9. 

59. Ibid., 5, April 1940, pp. 201-5. 

About the partition scheme of the Muslim League he wrote: 
‘Silly as the Muslim scheme for partition is, it would be a pity 
to throw too much cold water on it at the moment, though 
clearly we cannot accept it or associate ourselves with it...My 
only, other reaction is that I am not too keen to start talking 
about a period after which British rule will have ceased in 
India. I suspect that day is very remote and I feel the least we 
say about it in all probability the better.’ Ibid. 

In fact, as early as 5 February, Jinnah had informed the 
Governor-General that 4he League would pass the partition 
r^soliition at Lahore, See Chqudhry Khaliquzzaman, ^Pathway 
to Pakistan (Lahore, 1961), p. 234. 
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factor. So be wanted that they should mark time without 
making any move in the political field.^o 

ZETLAND ANNOUNCES A NEW POLICY 

The arguments repeatedly put forward byjthe Governor- 
General influenced the Secretary of State for India who con¬ 
curred with the view that no pi ogress was possible until Indians 
agreed upon ‘the ways and means of governing their own 
country*. However, he \^as convinced that such a result would 
never be attained until Indians were assured that their agree¬ 
ment would form a basis for negotiation between Indian and 
Britain. He told the War Cabinet that they should accept the 
reasonableness of the claim ‘that Indians themselves should play 
a predominant part in devising the sort of constitution which 
they deemed best suited to circumstances of their country.’*^ 
The War Cabinet, adhering to the conservative principle of 
giving importance to the ‘man on the spot’ ignored the liberal 

suggestions of Zetland and supported Linlithgow’s imperia¬ 
listic views. 

Zetland declared in the House of Lords that British 
Government’s undertaking ‘to examine the constitutional field 
in consultation with the representatives of all parties and 
interests in India surely connotes not dictation but negotiation.’ 
At the same time he threatened to crush the civil disobedience 
movement firmly if it was started.** In the House of Commons, 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, Hugh O’ Neill, held 

60. Secret Telegram from LinliUigow to Zetland, 6 April 
1940. /d/d, 

61. Memorandum of Secretary of State for India to the 
War Cabinet, W.P. (G) (40) 96, 9 April 1940, Id/d, D. 609/26. 

62. Hansard, H.L.. 116 (12 April 1940), cols. 169-76. 

The right-wing in the War Cabinet was not happy and 
Zetland was obliged to change the word ‘predominant* to 
‘vital*. He refrained from communicating to the Cabinet 
another phrase lest he should be obliged to omit or alter it. 
The phrase was: ‘The undertaking given by His Majesty’s 
Government to examine the constitutional field in consultation 
with representatives of all parties and interests in India con¬ 
notes not dictation but negotiation.' Zetland to Linlithgow* 24 
April 1940, LO.L MSS. Bur. O. 609/12, pp. 1J0-I9 C. 
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that the only hoi>e was for the parties to settle their prohlems. 
and that they could not hand over the management of tadis 
except to an organization which satisfied them about its ability 
to govern the country. 

During the debate Conservative members expressed their 
views on the problem. Earl Winterton, a Conservative member, 
confessed that the Tory Party in the past did little to assist the 
moderate public opinion and declared that there was a sound 
consensus of opinion that they must find a solution to the 
Indian problem. He emphasized that there was a growing 
unity of opinion and a general demaod for greater freedom 
for India but they differed as to the form of the constitution 
under which that freedom could be given and the ways and 
means of reconcijing conflicts of opinion obtaining among 
Indians. \ united self-governing India was the goal of a vast 
number of politically minded people in India, and that was 
echoed by thousands of well-wishers of India in Britain. Stanley 
Reed another Conservative member wanted the Government to 
seize that opportunity to get acceptance of a scheme which 
would bring the parties together and lay down the principles of 
a constitution which could be worked. He wanted Parliament 
to send out a message that it would accept the implications 
of the Governor-General’s declaration at Bombay.®* Thus 
there was among members of Parliament some effort to under¬ 
stand and appreciate India’s aspirations, and it was agreed 
that the Government of India was India’s business and that 
Self-Government was India’s right. 

The political controversy which had not been affected by 
the fortunes of war, took a different turn all of a sudden in the 
middle of April. Important European countries fell to the 
Axis powers and this had a tremendeous effect on the Indian 
problem In the beginning of May 1940, Chamberlain’s 
Government was replaced by National Coalition Government 
headed by Winston Churchill and Leopold Amery succeeded 
Zetland as Secretary of State for India. Inevitably Indo- 
British relations took a new turn. 


63. Hansard, H a, 359 (18 April 1940) cols. 1165-1207. 



Tfeus during the period covered in this part the Consem- 
tive Poverpwent supported and implemented some of the re* 
forms into effect. However, as the war approached, Britain 
stiffened its control over India and the Governor-General's 
declaration of war made India a belligerant and allowed India 
td drift into an attitude of suspense and unfriendly neutrality. 
Having been influenced by Muslim League leaders, Linlithgow 
was unhelpful and prejudiced to the demands of the Indian 
Congress; and prevailed upon the Home Government to insist 
that agreement should be a precondition of further constitutio¬ 
nal progress and opposed every move on the part of the Home 
Government. Zletland diflered from Linlithgow and suggested 
a constructive policy but the War Cabinet supported the latter 
and the Indian political dead*lock continued. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
WAR-TIME COALITION 
GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PROBLEM OF INDIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
MAY 1940-JULY 1945 




The Cripps Mission 


With the coming into power of Winston Churchill as Prime 
Minister of Great Britain the initiative in regard to the problem 
of India passed into the War Cabinet and the Governor- 
General was to act according to the directions of the Home 
Government. In a way, the change in the persons guiding the 
destiny of India was welcome to Indian nationalists, for during 
the preceding seven months, the British Government had been 
playing ‘hide and seek* with the Indian demand for indepen¬ 
dence. Now came the time and the person for a straight talk 
and a final termination of this sickening statement.^ Soon 
after he took over charge as Secretary of State for India in the 
National Government Leopold Amery declared that the 
attainment of free and equal partnership by India was the goal 
of British policy and that they recognized the propriety of 
Indians themselves playing an important part in devising the 
constitution best suited to India’s conditions and the Indian 
outlook. He stated that the promise of the revision of the 
Government of India Act 1935 after the war ‘necessarily 
implies discussion and negotiation and not dictation. We 
have no desire to delay any of the steps that may pave the way 

1. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress Volume II 0935-1947) (Bombay 1947), p. 185. 



towards an agreed settlement that will take account of the 
legitimate claims of all communities and interests.* 

THE CONGRESS AND THE WAR 

The tragic drama of the World War enacted on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe had its repercussions on Indian nationalists. 
The news of the surrender of France in the middle of June 1940 
shocked the World, including India. This led the All-India 
Congress Committee (AICC) to re-examine the problem of 
their co-operation in the war effort and the Congress Working 
Committee (CWC) met in Delhi on 3 July 1940 to review 
their attitude towards the war effort. Although Gandhiji 
demanded the acknowledgement of ‘complete Independence* 
of India by the British, he was prepared to offer moral 
support of the nation to the war effort. The CWC, however, 
agreed with Gandhiji only in respect of the demand for the 
acknowledgement of India’s independence, but differed in respect 
of the offer of co-operation in the war effort. It decided ‘that 
the acknowledgement by Great Britain of the complete indepen¬ 
dence of India, is the only solution of the problem facing 
both India and Britain and are, therefore of the opinion that 
such an unequivocal declaration should be immediately made 
and that as an immediate step in giving effect to it, a provisional 
National Government should be constituted at the Centre*, 
as the Sine qua non for the Congress throwing its full weight 

2. Hansard, H.C., 361 (23 May 1940) cols. 283-5. 

When Amery said that the problem was ‘one of discussion 
and not dictation’ he was repeating Lord Zetland’s earlier 
views. 

The change of tone of Amery, after he became the Secretary 
of State for India was noted pointedly by Indian nationalists. 
In March 1940, he had observed that India bad reached the 
stage of deserving independence. ‘There is a feeling ainongest 
all classes of M Ps. in this country that India’s grievanceis 
should be met at the earliest possible time. Her case has been 
investigated very carefully by all well-informed people jo 
England everyone is convinced that she has come to a position 
when she can evolve a scheme to manage her own affairs her¬ 
self..* Sitaramayya, n. I, p. 186. 
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into the effort for the efflective organization of the defence of 
the country.® 

The Delhi resolution created the hope of a possible agree¬ 
ment with the Government of India and among the Indian 
parties. After pleading for the formation of a Provisional 
National Government at the centre, the CWC made it clear that 
unless those measures were adopted by the British Government 
all defence effort would become ineffective. Indian nationalists 
were aware of the nature of the threat posed by the Axis 
Powers and were, therefore, so eager to extend their co-opera¬ 
tion in the conduct of the war that they moderated their 
demands and even expressed their readiness to participate 
in the war effort in spite of Gandhiji’s opposition to 
it. The course of the world war offered a challenge, and 
the Congress responded to it favourably and called upon 
the British government to accept its moderate demands 
as a testimony to its change of attitude. It was prepared 
to wait for constitutional changes at a later date and 
to that extend there was a toning down of the earlier and oft- 
repeated Congress demands for immediate recognition of 
Indian independence. It was clear that all this was agreed to 
by the Congress in view of international considerations. Even 
Jawaharlal Nehru had remarked that ‘if it was at all honoura¬ 
bly possible, we should identify ourselves completely with the 
struggle against Fascism and Nazism.The Congress offered 
to withdraw non-co-operation and promised patriotic cq- 
operation to the Government of India in the organization of 
national defence. It was an opportunity for Britain to set 
matters right with the Indian people. 


3. Indian National CongresSt March 1940 to September 1946 
.(Ajlahabg.d, 1946), pp. 74:5. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (Calcutta, 1946) 
pp.526-7. 



THE AUGUST OFFER 


The Secretary cf State for India, Amcry sought the approval 
of the War Cabicet for a new policy declaration., He said 
(hat the CWC rejeclcd Gandhiji’s non-violence and indicated 
their desire to assist in the war effort. But if they failed to 
take advantage of their offer, the situation might arise to deem 
Britain's difiSculties were India’s opportunities. Amery ex¬ 
pressed the necessity for a statement of British intentions as 
to future constitutional developments ’which should be more 
precise, both as to the method of approach and as to date, 
than the far-reaching but vague generalities of previous 
declarations. He emphasized that though Dominion Status 
of the Westminster type was offered in January, ‘so long as we 
indicate neither date nor method, we remain open to the charge 
that we are insincere and are merely playing for time, and 
until we do so, our exhortations to Indians to agree amongst 
themselves meet with no response and only add to the sus¬ 
picion that we are deliberately procrastinating.* He told them 
to concede the right of Indians to frame their constitution. 
’That is the core of what is reasonable in the Congress 
demand and is, indeed, the natural corollary of our own 
pledges.* 

Amery held that they were concerned with their obligations 
to the minorities and underlined the need for agreement 
among all sections with a definite programme and a date for 
its commencement. However, he held that the Indian deadlock 
could not be continued, for in the absence of a concerted 
national effort in India there was disquiet among Europeans 
and loyal elements.’ He confessed that there was nothing in the 
declaration , that was not already implicit in their previous 
pledges. But it gave precision to the method of implementing 
the pledges and attempted to remove the Indian suspicion of 
their promises.'^ He concluded that the state of public opinion 
in India effered them a better prospect of success at the time 
and that the policy of inaction was not defensible. Thus he 
pleaded with the War Cabinet for the approval of a precise 



declaration in spite of the Oovernor*Oenerar8 view that the 
time was not ripe for renewal of their initiative.* 

The War Cabinet approved Amery’s declaration, but with 
so many changes that it became *a much more long-winded 
and imprecise document’ than it was before. The declaration 
said that Indians should frame their own constitution subject 
to the provision that the British Government should have the 
right to discharge their obligations to the minorities.* It is 
interesting to note that the Secretary of State for India wanted 
to go a little further to meet India’s demands, but the Prime 
Minister strongly disliked any such move in which he had the 
backing of the Governor-General. 

Lord Linlithgow, the Governor-General, with the con¬ 
currence of the Home Government made the statement public 
on 8 August 1940, popularly known as the ‘August offer’. He 
announced the decision to expand his executive council 
with Indians representative and to establish a national war 
advisory council wbich would meet at regular intervals along 
with the representatives of the states. He said that the Govern¬ 
ment was in sympathy with the Indian desire for constitutional 
machinery to devise a new constitutional scheme and that the 
framing of that scheme ‘should be primarily the responsibility 
of Indians themselves, and should originate from Indian 
conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of 
Indian life’. The authorities exposed their real attitude by 

5. Amery suggested to the War Cabinet a precise declara¬ 
tion in spite of the Governor-Generars suggestion that the 
time was not ripe for a renewal of an initiative and thought 
it right to lie back until he was certain that bis initiative was 
both necessary and likely to yield results. Memorandum of 
the Secretary of State for India to War Cabinet, 6 July 1940, 
W.P. (G)(40) 173. India Office Library, London, Zetland 
Collection. MSS. Eur. D. 609/26. 

6. In a personal letter to Zetland, bis predecessor in the 
office, Amery confessed that he had lot of trouble over the 
statement, mainly owing to the Prime Minister’s strong dislike 
of any move in connection with India and he disclaimed any 
re^nsibility to the style of it. Ibid., Private Letter from 
Amery to Zetland, 3 August 1940, 
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putting a rider, ‘that they could not contemplate the transfer 
of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of Government whose authority is directly 
denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life 
Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such*elements 
into submission to such a government’ This was meant to 
appease the Muslim League claims that no constitutional 
change should be effected without their concurrence. By this, 
the Muslims secured a tactical advantage and a dominant 
voice in future constitutional developments. The persistent 
attempts of Linlithgow, since the commencement of the war, 
to secure recognition of the Muslim League in any settlement 
of the Indian constitution problem was thus successful. 

Reaction to the August Offer 

The Press in Britain, welcomed the August offer and 
commended it to Indians. The Daily Telegraph held that the 
principal Congress demand, that any new constitution should 
be framed by Indians was conceded and its right of self-deter¬ 
mination acknowledged. The Times viewed the offer as 'a 
substantial advance both in recognition of the Indian claim 
to self-determination and in practical provison for the 
extension of Indian Self-Government in the interval before 
the future constitution of the country can be finally settled’. 
Even the Manchester Guardian noted that the proposals marked 
real advance with regard to the making and the character of 
the constitution. It commended the expression of free and 
equal partnership in the Commonwealth and proposed the 
selection of representative Indians®. Thus, irrespective of 
party affiliation, the Press supported the Government’s India 
policy. Only the New Statesman and Nation pointed out that 
the offer was vague and inadequate to achieve the reconcilia¬ 
tion of India. The promise that Indians should work out their 
own constitution after the war was vitiated by the undertaking 

7, The Marquess of Linlithgow, Speeches and Statements : 
1936 43 (New Delhi. 1945) pp. 250-2 and Hansard, H.C., 364 (8^ 
Augqst 1940) cols 402-6. 

8. All dated 9 August 1940. 
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which gave to any considerable minority a veto over the will 
of the majority.® 

Parliament Supports August Offer 

Commending the August offer to the Kouse of Commons, 
the Secretary of State for India, Amery said that the demand 
of the Congress for a National Government could not be 
accepted as it prejudged the constitutional issue and that their 
claims to speak for India was denied by other sections, specially 
the Muslims. He emphasized the need for prior agreement 
for further constitutional progress. He told the House that by 
the offer they wanted India to frame its own constitution and 
that the British control would be limited only to foreign policy. 
He held that it was an important offer which provided an 
opportunity to Indian leaders to shoulder more responsibilities 
and influence the war effort of the Government.^® Though the 
demand for a constituent assembly was not mentioned, the 
right of the Indians to frame a constitution was accepted and 
the Governor-General spoke of ‘free and equal partnership.’ 
With that, Parliament gave up its sole right to shape India’s 
future. 

Hugh O’Neill, a Conservative member, held that even 
Churchill’s government had committed itself to constitutional 
advance in India. Sir Stanley Reed, an important Conservative 
back-bencher, preferred Dominion Status or partnership. He 
wanted the Secretary of the State to assure Indians ‘that the 
essential principles of the constitution framed by so representa¬ 
tive a body as he forecast, if they are reached by a substantial 
measure of agreement, shall be implemented by this House,’ 
The Labour party leaders welcomed the offer and advised 
Indians to seize the opportunity. The Liberal members also 
commended the offer and opposed the Congress demand for 


9. The New Statesman and Nation^ 20 (10 August 1940) 
128 ; (7 September 1940) 223. 

10. Hansard H.C., 364 (14 August 1940) cols 870-8, 
919 24. 



independence.^^ Tbm members of Parliament irrespective of 
party affiliation supported the Government*s August offer. 

Congress Rejects the Angnst Offer ; 

The Congress considered that the 'August •offer’ was 
couched in terms which convinced them that the British had no 
intention of parting with power in India ; they were bent on 
encouraging division and strengthening every medieval and 
reactionary element. It seemed to the Congress that the British 
preferred civil war and the ruin of India to a relaxation of 
their imperialist control.^^ 

The CWC declared that the offer was opposed to the 
principle of democracy and the best interests of India and 
rejected the Governor-General’s invitation to discuss the offer. 
It held that the treatment of the minority problem was the 
most pernicious feature of the statement and that the issue 'has 
been made into an insuperable barrier to India’s progress.* 
The Congress rejection was prompted by the realization that 
British was in no mood to treat India as a free and equal 
partner and had repudiated the democratic principle. The 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, though 
at first it seemed satisfied and sought clarifications, later 
rejected the offer.^* As Indians rejected the offer, the Governor- 
General gave up the plan for the expansion of his executive 
council, thereby creating the suspicion that he was not prepared 
for any change as such. 

It is pointed out that the Governor-General would have 
met the Congress half-way, if only the Congress leaders had 
discussed the details of the reconstruction of the executive 
council. But there are grounds to believe that the Governor- 
General was not prepared to meet the demands of the Congress. 
However, if the Congress had joined the executive council, 
the Congress ministeries would have resumed power in the 

11. Ibid, cols pp. 883-919, and H.L, 117 (14 August 1940) 
cols. pp. 207-27. 

12. Nehru, n. 4, 530. 

13. The Indian Annual Register (July-December 1940), 
pp. 196-8, 212-13 and 243-46. 
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provinces and the political situation would bave cbanged to 
their advantage.^^ 

Thus the Governor-General’s response to the Congr^s 
ojSer of conditional support in the war effort was rigid and 
inspiring. It was an opportunity for honourable compro* 
mise which would have galvanized the Congress into positive 
action. Linlithgow made no effort to remove Congress* deep* 
rooted distrust of Britain. On the other hand he aggravated 
the situation by reassuring the Muslims and other minorities, 
*that Britain would not sanction a constitutional settlement 
for India to which they were firmly opposed.’^® Thus instead 
of responding to the Congress demands, Linlithgow was success¬ 
ful in aggravating the Indian political climate for all time to 
come by making the muslim League a de facto authority in 
resolving the problem of India. His attempts for the last ten 
months to insure the position of the Muslim League were 
sanctified by the August declaration. This declaration was 
of great significance as it ensured the place of the^ Muslim 
League, undermined the chances of unity and at the same time 
enabled the prolongation of the Indian conflict for some time 
to come. The August declaration was in fact looked upon 
*as the charter of Muslim and minority rights... as the 
Linlithgow charter.’i® 

As the response of the British Government was not satis¬ 
factory, the Congress authorized the starting of a satyagraha 
movement under Gandhiji’s leadership. It decided later to 
conduct individual civil disobedience and started it on a modest 
scale to voice a moral protest without inconveniencing the war 
effort. Many Congressmen courted arrest. 

14. V.P. Menon, The Transfer of Paver in India (Bombay, 
1957), p. 97. 

15. Michael Brecher, Nehru A Political Biography (London, 
1959), p. 270. 

16. Nicholas Mansergh, and E.W.R. Lumby, (Eds), 
Constitutional Relations Between Britain and India. The Transfer 
of Power 1942‘7 Volume I The Cripps Mission January-April 
1942 (London, 1970). Hereafter this source will be mentioned 
as Mansergh, Documents /. 
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BRITISH ATTITUDE TOWARDS INDIA 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, Stanley Reed, F.W. Pethicfc-Law- 
fence and a few other members of British Parliament drawn 
from all parties explained the British attitude towards the 
Indian desire for freedom. They held that the British people 
have resolved to give political freedom to India and wanted 
India to decide its new constitution after the war. They pointed 
out that ‘the idea of looking on India as less than equal— 
as less than an ally—is foreign to the House of Commons 
today.’ They appealed to Indians for a spirit of co-operation 
in resolving the deadlock.But they did not realize that the 
authorities in India and London did not share those feelings 
which alone could have changed the Indian attitude. 

The non-parties political conference demanded reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General’s executive council by appointing 
non-official Indians and to treat the government similar to the 
dominion government. But Amery held that the proposed 
scheme amounted to a supersession of the then existing govern¬ 
ment and not modification of it.^** Thus it was clear that 
the authorities never liked to introduce any change in India 
and were not prepared to accept the demands made by non- 
parties political Conference. 

There was a serious change in the war situation and the 
Governor-General was unable to follow a policy of‘wait and 
see*. Hence to associate Indian public opinion with the 
conduct of war, he enlarged his executive council by the 
inclusion of non-Congress, noa-League members and also 
constituted a national defence council. As a result Indian 
members were in majority in the executive council but they did 
not reflect the representative opinion of the nation. By present** 
ihg a report, Amery initiated a debate in the House of 
/ 

*For a brief biogrophical sketch see Appendix 1. 

17. The Times, 24 December 1940. 

18. Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai (Eds,), Speeches 
and Documents on the Indian Constitution 1921-47 Volvme II 
(Bombay, 1957), pp.509-l2. Hereafter this source will be 
mentioned as Gwyer and Appadorai, Documents //. 
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Commons on the administrative changes in India. The Con¬ 
servative member, Lord Erskine*, thought that the changes 
were an advance and gave Indians majority membership in the 
executive council. Whereas Linlithgow attempted to safe¬ 
guard British rule in future and to see that the Congress did 
not get an edge over other parties. Cripps gave Indians majo¬ 
rity membership in the executive council. Speaking for the 
Conservative back-benchers, Stanley Reed welcomed the 
changes only as an interim policy and told the government 
that the 1935 Act was dead and had to be recast for the centre 
both in form and in policy. He held that the changes were no 
solution of the problem and would not s^itisfy the aspirations 
of India as to its future status. He wanted the Government to 
set up a small body to study the constitutional problem of 
India. The Labour and Liberal Parties supported the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy. Miss Eleanor Rathbone*, an independent 
member, thought that those measures were of importance in 
the direction of an interim solution of the Indian problem. 
Concluding the debate, Amery held that disagreement among 
Indians was responsible for lack of constitutional progress and 
they took interim measures which adected the spirit of Indian 
administration.^® Parliament thus welcomed the expansion of 
the Governor-General’s executive council and the establish¬ 
ment of a national defence council as an earnest of a genuine 
intention to accord a greater share to Indians in the conduct 
of administration and war effort. 

The Daily Telegraph declared that the change was an 
attempt to associate representative Indians in the war effort 
and denied that it aimed at side-tracking dominion status. The 
Daily Mail exaggirated the importance of administrative 
changes when it said that ths change! were in effect ‘a War 
Cabinet for India, to hahdie and control the vast resources 
which India is throwing into the conflict’. The Sunday Times 
felt that the changes extended the openings for Indian 

•For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix I. 

19. Hansard, H.C., 373 (1 August 1941) cols. 168Q-1750. 
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^o-operation.** Through the changes were not an attempt td 
meet India’s nationalist demands, British Parliament and Press 
exaggerated their importance and considered them to be steps 
towards India’s independence. 

THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 

The signing of the Atlantic Charter on 12 August 1941, by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill promising 
self-determination to the peoples of the world kindled hope and 
enthusiasm among Indian nationalists. Though the Indians 
had no illusion about the value of British promises, still they 
saw a ray of hope in clause 3 of the Atlantic Charter which 
pledged to respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of Government under which they would live.*^ But on 9 
September 1941, Prime Minister Churchill, in his first public 
reference to India declared that the Atlantic Charter did not 
apply to the colonies and it merely referred to states and 
nations of Europe which were under the Nazi yoke. He 
categorically stated that the joint declaration did not in any way 
qualify the various statements of policy which had been made 
from time to time about the development of constitutional 
Government in India.^^ The statement had the disquieting 
effect and created a new and uncomfortable suspicion not 
merely among nationalists but among sections which had 
always been loyal to British Government. The ray of hope 
and expectation was extinguished and it deepened the distress 
of Indians further. 

The Secretary of State attempted to cover up the 

20. Daily Telegraph, 2 August 1941, p. 2. 

Daily Mail, 2 August 1941. 

Sunday Times, 3 August 194 U 

21. Clause 3 said : ‘They respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of Government under which they live ; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.*' For full 
details, see, Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War 
Volume in The Grand Alliance (London, 1950), pp. 393-4. 

22. Hansard, H.C., 374 (9 September 1941) cols. 67-9. 
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Prime Minister's reference to i ^ * 

‘C'croace to India relating to tt» Attautlc 

Darter. Amery held that Indian deadlock was due to its 
national elements and they had accepted Indian claim to Self- 
Government but the limitations imposed upon it were the result 
ot ineluctable circumstances of India’s external and internal 
relations. Though the deadlock was largely due to British 
reluctance to surrender control of administration to Indians, 
Amery blamed Indians for the deadlock and claimed that the 
August offer was far more definite than the Atlantic Charter 2 * 
If it had been the fact, there was no need for them to explain 
away the application of the Atlantic Charter to India. 

During the years 1940-41, British authorities did not make 
any further attempt to meet the demands of Indian nationalists 
and to reach an agreement. It seemed that the Prime Minister 
and the Governor-General were not interested in arriving at 
a settlement of the problem. In the beginning, the Secretary 
of State for India viewed the problem differently, but later he 
acquiesced. The influence of the Labour members of the 
Coalition Cabinet was conspicious by its absence. In the 
autumn of 1941 there was a sense of irritation and frustration 
in the political scene of India. 

JAPAN’S ENTRY INTO THE WAR AND ITS IMPACT 
ON BRITISH ATTITUDE TO INDIA 

The entry of Japan into the war on 7 December 1941 by 
attacking Pearl Harbour and its initial successes radically 
altered the situation. As India was exposed to invasion, it had 
a salutary effect on the Government in so far as its attitude to 
the Indian nationalists demand was concerned. Pearl Harbour 
and what followed it gave a new perspective and the war began 
to approach and affect India intimately. The spectacular 
success of Japan in the initial stages seemed to have toppled 
the whole pyramid of British Imperial power. The constant 
incantation of Dominion Status had too long masked a 
psychological conflict which was as the root of Britain’s failure 
to satisfy India’s aspirations. The public in Britain held that 

21 The Times, 20 November 1941 
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the repetition of past pledges, as the Government bad done 80 
far, was beside the point, as was also the sort of appeal to 
forget the domestic differences.** 

The British Government was called upon to make a fresh 
start and the Governor-General was urged to have d"represen¬ 
tative Cabinet commanding the widest popular support. Stanley 
Reed, a Conservative M.P., wanted the Prime Minister to 
make a declaration to Jthe effect that their goal for India was 
free and equal partnership in the Commonwealth as other 
dominions. Ht proposed that immediately after the war a 
representative body should be called upon to frame a consti¬ 
tution and their conclusions should be implemented by Parlia¬ 
ment within a definite period. Many of his colleagues on the 
Tory benches supported the proposal.^® 

Japanese entry into the war had its dramatic impact on the 
Indian problem and the immediate necessity of an agreement 
with India was felt on all sides. Even Indian nationalists 
realizing the critical turn of the war changed their attitude and 
decided to participate in the war effort if the authorities 
recognized India’s right to freedom forthwith. During the last 
week of December 1941, the CWC at Bardoli relieved Gandhiji 
of his responsibility and decided to make its contribution to 
the war provided the authorities recognized the Indian indepen¬ 
dence. 2 ® The Liberals led by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru appealed 
to the Prime Minister to transform the entire spirit and out¬ 
look of Indian administration and to touch the heart of India 
to rouse her on nation-wide scale. They agreed that detailed 
discussions of constitution could wait till the end of war. They 
wanted the authorities to turn the Governor-General’s ex¬ 
ecutive council into a national Government of representative 
Indians responsible to the Crown and to enlist her whole¬ 
hearted co-operation in intensifying war effort.*^ There was a 

24. W. Horsfall Carter, ‘Partnership with India ?* 

Fortnightly, 151 (January-June 1942), pp. 293-302. 

23. The Times, 18 and 19 December 1941. 

26. Appendix 111, Mansergh, Documents I, n. 16, pp. 881-4. 

27. Ibid., pp. 3-5. 
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ehdn reaction and ropport to the Lib^als* appeal and the 
British response finally culminated in the despatch of the 
Cripps Mission. The Times leader supported the Liberals and 
held that *the proposals have been conceived in a constructive 
and progressive spirit* and expressed an Indian point of view, 
rather than a party point of view.** 

Parliament and Preaa plead for a New Policy Toward# 

India, 

With the entry of Japan into the war, far-reaching events 
toolt! place in South East Asia and the British realized the 
strategic importance of India to the defeat of the Axis powers. 
In Britain there was a sudden revival of interest in Indian 
affairs. When India was discussed in British Parliament during 
January and February 1942, many members pleaded with the 
Government and the Prime Minister to take a new and definite 
step towards India to get its full co-operation in the War. They 
wanted the Prime Minister to make a bolder pronouncement 
regarding India and clear the doubts about the aim of British 
policy regarding Dominion Status. They held that Indians 
should be invited to attend the meetings of the War Cabinet to 
represent Indian opinion. The authorities told the members of 
Parliament that disagreement among the Indian parties came 
in the way of transfer of responsibility.*® That only showed 
that they had not understood the onset of new forces which 
prompted a new approach to the problem. 

The Press in Britain supported India’s stand and called 
upon the Prime Minister for a new initiative. Even the popular 
Conservative pipers had taken the line that the government 
should take the initiative to have a settlement with India. The 
Daily Telegraph held that the political situation in India was 
a serious source of weakness and 'nothing that might reasona¬ 
bly be expected, to improve it should remain untried’. Even 

28. The Times, 8 January 1942, p 5. 

29 Hansard, H.C., 377 (8 January 1942) cols. 102-3; (27 
January 1942) cols. 584-90, 967-8; 378 (24 February 1942) cols. 
53-171; (25 February 1942) cols. 245-315 and H.L., 117 (3 
February 1942) cols. 582-613. 
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the I)aity Mail declared that ‘oh the wisdom of the decisions 
we take now will depend the whole future of our Indian 
Empire, and urged upon the appointment of a new Secretary 
of State for India with War Cabinet status. To The Times the 
fall of Singapore appeared to be the greatest blow which had 
befallen the British empire since the loss of American colonies. 
It called for a change of spirit and wanted that the new 
machinery must be matched by a new spirit of partnership 
between equals—a partnership to be embodied after victory in 
new forms of mutual obligations.*® 

THE CRIPPS MISSION, MARCH-APRIL 1942 

Great issues sprung up for India from the Japanese success 
in the initial stages of the war. The Government felt that it 
must do something to prepare India for the new ordeal. That 
emerged from a practical appreciation of the strategic issues at 
stake and the psychological inspiration required. There was a 
great opportunity for national leadership in India and British 
statesmanship to give practical expression to that overwhelming 
feeling of goodwill which marked the attitude of British 
people towards India.*^ Twenty-nine Labour M.Ps. signed a 
motion demanding a ‘plain declaration by the Government’ 
that it recognized the national independence of India and was 
prepared to negotiate with leaders of the Indian national 
movement ‘forthwith on means ot transference of sovereign 
authority to an Indian Provisional Government.’ In fact even 
the Conservative 1922 Committee* held a special meeting on 
5 March and told Amery to take a new initiative immediately 

•The 1922 Committee is an organization of the entire back¬ 
bench membership of the Conservative Party in the House of 
Comnaons. It acts as a sounding-board of opinion on issues 
of policy. It keeps the party leadership in touch with private 
members’ opinion and on occasion invites thi Front Bench to 
explain government policy to the back-benches. 

30. The TimeSi 28 February 1942. 

Daily Mail, 23 February 1942. 

Daily Teh^graph, 26 February 1942. 

31. Sunday Times, 1 March 1942, 
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to meet the Indian demands. In both Conservative and Labour 
sides of the House there was a strong demand for concessions 
to the aspirations of Indian nationalists in view of (he grave 
threat to the country 

The war had come to the doorstep of India and the 
British Government was greatly exercised over the defence of 
the subcontinent, and a powerful body of articulate opinion 
in India believed that India should remain neutral in the war. 
Even Churchill feared that Indians did not consider Japan as 
a greater threat to their freedom than British imperialism and 
that, therefore, they thought that they should remain neutral 
in the war, if somehow, the link with the British empire was 
snapped. 

President Chiang Kai-shek of China visited India in 
February 1942 with the intention of stimulating Indian resis¬ 
tance to the Japanese, (n America, Press and public opinion 
pleaded with the British to arrive at a political settlement with 
India. Even President Roosevelt spoke to Churchill in 
Washington about granting Self-Government to India. It 
provoked a strong and lengthy rejoinder from Churchill that 
Roosevelt never again raised the Indian problem personally 
with Churchill.®^ However, he continued to plead for India 
with Churchill through correspondence. Thus many new 
forces demanded the Prime Minister to reach an agreement 
with India. 

However, the Secretary of State and the Governor-General 
did not perceive the change in the spirit of time and were not 
happy with this new found interest in Indian affairs. They 
wanted to impress on Indian politicians that they had missed 
the bus so far as the executive council was concerned. They 
were determined to play the same old game of sticking (o the 
existing council and making the most of it in private and in 
public. Hence, at the suggestion of the Governor-General, 
the Secretary of State held a press conference where he 

32. T/je Times, 6 March 1942, p. 4. 

33. Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Volume 
The Hinge of Fate (London, 1951), p. 185. 



eoipbasized (be importance of military effort which depended 
on states, Muslims and other non-Corgress elements. He 
attempted to curb the tendency of the press supporting the 
Congress by mentioning that any constitutional step would 
have serious consequences on all of them.** 

The Governor-General and the Secretary of State were 
anxious to reiterate the declaration of August 1940 and to see 
that the Prime Minister personally endorsed it. Amery was not 
prepared to ask Parliament ‘to divest itself of its ultimate 
responsibility for India.* Linlithgow held that Bardoli 
resolution represented a reiteration of Congress demand for 
surrender by His Majesty’s Government to Congress claims 
ignoring other parties and interests. He pointedly referred to 
Muslim League’s determination not to submit to Congress 
domination and mentioned that Jinnah was firm on Pakistan. 
He held that ‘Sapru’s propositions would compromise post-war 
position beyond any question’ and represented ‘a leap in the 
dark from the solid platform of the Act of 1935 and with no 
guarantee of any reward.’®® Linlithgow was determined to 
stand firm without making any further move and did not 
favour an entirely non-official council. Amery supported 
Linlithgow and wanted the Prime Minister to reply the 
liberal leaders as to the impracticability of the greater part of 
their proposals.®® They found ready support in the Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, who had warned bis colleagues 

even from Washington, not to raise Indian problem as they 
were not to depart from the position they had deliberately 

taken.®’. 

34. Mansergh, Documents 1, n. 16. 

35. Linlithgow to Amery, Ibtd., pp. 44-5. 

36. Amery to Churchill, Ibid,, pp. 90 I. When Amery refer¬ 
red his draft to Churchill, he confessed that he followed the 
general line advocated by Linlithgow namely ‘that of setting 
our refusal of the Sapru proposals against the background of 
our very far-reaching and genercus Declaration of August l940 
and of the pledges there given to the Muslims and Princes’, 
Ibid, pp. 54-5 and 90-1. 

37. Churchill to Attlee, Ibid., p. 14. See also Churchill, 
n. 21, pp. 614-15. 



The Labour party leader Attlee had little confidence in 
Linlithgow's judgment who seemed to him 'to be defeatist’. 
Attlee held that Amery's draft reply to the Liberals was on the 
right lines but he wanted it to be followed up by some action. 
He expressed that there was lot of opinion, in both Conserva¬ 
tive and Labour parties, which was not satisfied to sit tight 
on the declaration of August 1940 without doing anything. 
He proposed a mission to bring the political leaders together. 
Amery contented that there was no signs of Congress co¬ 
operation unless they surrendered general position to them and 
was not favourable to the idea of a mission. Attlee doubted 
Amery’s contention, but did not seem to have pursued his 
idea further.^® 

The Secretary of State and the Governor-General were not 
prepared for any further advance as 'they held that the declara¬ 
tion of 1940 was ‘a long term policy’ which could achieve the 
settlement. In his memorandum to the War Cabinet, Amery 
emphasized the necessity for an agreement. He criticized the 
Congress attitude, distrusted the Liberals and defended the 
Muslim interests. Amery and Linlithgow were to stand pat 
for the time being and to make the most of the authority and 
Izzat of the new executive council. Thus while Amery argued 
to stand pat till a better opportunity to try Attlee’s demand 
to take some definite step, Winston Churchill propounded a 
great scheme and decided upon a novel method of answering 
Sapru’s letter by a broadcast appeal to India. It™was to leave 
the executive and legislative position untouched and to request 
Indian nationalists to join a representative Indian council of 
defence to be elected by the members of the lower houses of 
the provincial legislatures and also to include representatives 
of States. The council was to nominate, members to the 
Governor-General’s executive council and representatives to 
attend the meetings of the British War Cabinet and other 
international conferences. It also fulfilled their pledge to 
promote bringing the Indian parties together on the consti¬ 
tutional issue by offering to accept that body as the future 


Attlee to Amery, Ibid., p. 75. 



coDBtitueDt body. Amery held that it was 'a bold imaginative 
plan*. He gave details of the Prime Minister’s scheme to 
Linlithgow and informed him that he was also attracted by the 
proposals which did not change the constitutional position 
immediately and gave them an elected defence council, affor¬ 
ding them simultaneously an instrument for the eventual 
solution of the constitutional problem commendable to all 
groups.’®® Churchill also informed the Governor*General of his 
scheme and gave him ten days time to consider them in the 
light of the fall of Singapore, The Prime Minister wanted to 
know not only the merits of the scheme but ‘whether body 
proposed would hamper prosecution of war by Executive. The 
more we thought about it the more set we feel for it; having 
regard both to United States of America and China’In 
view of the critical war situation and to mobilize Indian co¬ 
operation for the war effort, even Winston Churchill was for 
making a new offer to have a rapprochment with the Indian 
parties and was prepared to go half-way to meet the Congress 
demand. 

However, Linlithgow had set firmly against any move and 
opposed the proposals very strongly holding that their pledges 
would be violated and wanted the Prime Minister *not to be¬ 
come wedded to any particular part of your plan until you 
have given your most serious attention to my comments.* He 
held that the constitutional function of the council of defence 
would over-shadow the council’s present influence and would 
take ‘violently communal character of the constitutional 
controversy itself.’ The breakdown of his council’s responsibility 
‘would spell weakness just where strength is most needed.’ He 
was against any smacking of parallel Government. He objected 
to the Prime Minister’s proposal to combine in one body ‘the 
post war functions of constitution making and the war time 
functions of an extra constitutional caucus of political reprc- 

39. Amery to Linlithgow, Ibid., 137-39, Amery informed 
Linlithgow that Prime Minister ‘had mediated flying to Delhi 
and launching his scheme there insisting on my saying nothing 
at the moment to anybody’. Ibid., p. 165. 

40. Churchill to Linlithgow, Ibid., p. 161. 
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seotatives, which must inevitably press for power without 
possessing responsibility or organization.’ He regarded the 
scheme as dangerous (to exercise his power) and amateruish 
to a degree.*^ Linlithgow always attempted to safeguard 
Muslim interests and his own power and authority. So he 
was determined to stick to the August offer without making 
any move. His effective criticism disposed of Churchiirs 
scheme in its original form. 

Amery who did not have an independent opinion was 
mainly influenced by the prejudiced views of Linlithgow. In 
support of him, Amery pleaded with the Prime Minister not to 
go back on 1940 pledges giving any ground for the Muslim 
suspicion and told him that 7/ would be far better for your 
proposal to be rejected by Congress than to have it accepted by 
Congress and treated as a breach of faith by the Muslims*** 
Even Churchill, who mooted the proposals did not wish to 
throw the whole council into the hands of the congress caucus. 
In fact the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State and the 
Cfovcrnor-General who were mainly responsible for the fra¬ 
ming of the national government’s India policy, were bitterly 
opposed to the Indian National Congress assuming power and 
that turned out to be one of the main causes for the 
deadlock to remain unresolved. In view of the criticisms of 
the Governor-General they abandoned the idea of a represen¬ 
tative Indian council of defence and favoured a clear declara- 


41. Linlithgow to Amery and Churchill, Ibid pp. 165-68 and 
170-71. Amery had suggested for filling up of vacancies in the 
executive council by offering Finance to Congress and Defence 
to League, keeping C-in-C in council as responsible for defence 

S slicy. Linlithgow did not like it and brought to the notice of 
ome Government Muslim League resolutions which opposed 
Sapru moves and threatened that their acceptance would be 
a clear breach of pledges. Ibid.^ pp. 222-25 and 229-30. 
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ln>^anic*. Linlithgow to Amery Ibid.^ pp. 246-51. 



tion as to the future coupled with an invitation to Indian, 
leaders to help them in the war efTort. 

The British Cabinet found India’s demand for more free¬ 
dom one of the knottiest problems of the war. The Cabinet 
Sub-committee* under the Chairmanship of Clement Attlee 
kept Indian affairs under close review and gave careful consi¬ 
deration to the question. The Secretary of State and the 
Governor-General started advancing their own views to be 
included in the proposed Prime Minister’s declaration. Amery 
wanted the declaration to be coupled with the reaffirmation 
of their pledges to the minorities with the promise that the 
majorities also might go ahead. Thus the principle of 
freedom to individual province was suggested by Amery. 
Linlithgow wanted a firm declaration without taking any 
action to implement it until after the war, limiting it to the 
expansion of the executive council.^® 

The Cabinet considered the Indian problem on 3 March 
1942. Though Churchill favoured Dominion Status for India, 
several of his Cabinet colleagues seemed to have suggested a 
modified form of Self Government with further concessions 
after the war. The Cabinet held that ‘an offer of Dominion 
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Status after tbe war must be made in the most impres' 
sivc manner to the peoples of India.^* The text of the 
dtaft instructions to the Governor-General prepared by 
Cripps was accepted. The declaration was finally drafted 
by the India committee under Attlee, but as Amery con¬ 
fessed ‘its bark is really more formidable than its bite/ 
It only made explicit the undertakings they had already given. 
Beyond setting up a procedure for creating the future consti¬ 
tution making body, it added very little to the August declara¬ 
tion. Provinces that disagreed to join the Union were per¬ 
mitted to stand out. Amery confessed that was the first 
public admission of tbe possibility of Pakistan.^'^ 

The permanent Under-Secretary submitted that ‘the offer 
fails as a bait’, to secure the immediate co-operation of Indian 
parties to the war effort. It ‘committed in advance to the 
possible partition of India into an uncertain number of Domi¬ 
nions...of uncertain character or capacity.’ The advisers to 
the Secretaries also held that the declaration would lead to 
increased agitation and disturbance of peace. They wanted 
Indianization of the executive council forthwith within the 
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framework) of the existing constitution and to give effect to 
their determination to implement the promises. Thus 
the authorities knew that Congress would not accept it 
and the result was a grudging admission that some advance 
had been made by them but that was not sufficient to warrant 
Congress taking part in the Government of the country.^* 

On behalf of the Committee, Attlee submitted the final 
draft to the Cabinet on 7 March 1942, proposing the creation 
of an Indian Union and to take steps for framing a constitu* 
tion after the war with the right of any province to retain its 
position. The constitution making body was to have represen¬ 
tatives elected by provincial legislatures. The offer invited 
leaders of the principal sections for the effective participation 
in the counsels of their country. The draft was amended in the 
light of the Governor-Generars views and those of Commander- 
in-Chief. 

The War Cabinet approved the draft on 9 March and 
agreed to send Stafford Cripps Vith authority to discuss the 
scheme embodied in the Declaration with the leaders of Indian 
opinion, in order to see whether it met with the measures of 
acceptance vital to its success.’ Churchill agreed with Linlithgow 
that the announcement of the declaration without ^knowing 
the attitude of Indian parties would have started a controversy 
at the wrost moment and decided not to publish it but to send 
a member of the Cabinet with it.^’ Linlithgow held that they 
were putting together *a pronouncement which must affect 
deeply and permanently, the whole future of our relations with 
India ’ 

Amery informed Linlithgow that apart from a declaration 
'there is nothing much amiss within the main items of the 
Cabinet policy’ and they were prepared to have political leaders 
without surrendering the control of the executive for war 
purposes.^^ As is evident from his letter to Canadian Prime 

46 Amery to Linlithgow, /W(t/.,pp. 245-6. See -also Note 
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Minuter, Amery was pessimistic about the success of Oipps 
Mission and held that failure was the more probable alter¬ 
native and the Congress would reject it as it did not give them 
the immediate control of the conduct of war>® Yet Attlee 
held that the plan was a bold one accepted by the Cabinet and 
it reflected credit on the Prime Minister.®® The fact was that 
the Cabinet sub-committee had prepared a plan acceptable to 
Churchill. Thus the Cripps plan was a joint venture of the 
national Government, though the Secretary of the State and 
the Governor-General played a significant role by virtue of 
their official position. It was approved by ail parties represen¬ 
ted in the Cabinet. 

Announcement of the Cripps Mission 

On 8 March the Japanese Army had catered Rangoon. 
The War Cabinet constantly discussed Indian affairs and the 
Cabinet thought of breaking the political deadlock with a view 
to organizing effective defence of India. The fall of Singapore 
and Rangoon threatened India. These factors forced the 
formidable and stubborn British Prime Minister and the lethar¬ 
gic British Cabinet to some new venture. As a result Churchill 
announced the Cripps Mission which represented a departure 
in British policy towards India. 

Making a statement of the Cripps Mission, the Prime 
Minister declared in the House of Commons on 11 March 
1942 that ‘the crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the 
Japanese advance has made us wish to rally all the forces of 
Indian life to guard their country from the menace of the 
invader.’ The August offer of 1940 had promised Dominion 
Status after the war under a constitution to be framed by 
Indians, subject to agreement among the Indian parties. The 
intention of the Cripps Mission was to clothe those declarations 
with precision and to convince Indians of their resolve, the war 
Cabinet agreed upon the conclusions embodied in the declara¬ 
tion. It decided to send a member of the War Cabinet to 
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conduct direct discussions on the spot with the leaden oT 
Indian parties. Stafford Cripps volunteered (for the tbasl;*- 
less and hazardous task, as Churchill puts it) to conduct the 
discussions with the Indian ieaders.^^ 

0 

The Cabinet wanted to gain time and the Cripps Mission 
was the result of the critical war situation. Explaining the 
necessity, the Prime Minister informed the Governor-General 
that ‘It would be impossible...to stand on a purely negative 
attitude, and the Cripps Mission is indispensable to prove our 
honesty of purpose and to gain time for the necessary consul¬ 
tations.'' He held that it would give time ‘for the problem to be 
calmly solved or alternatively proved to be for the time being 
insoluble.’ The intention was to prove that in spite of their 
sincerity, the problem was insoluble. Churchill told Linlithgow 
to wait for Cripps and go into the whole matter with him.®* 
The offer was made when the danger of Japanese invasion 
threatened India in a terrible manner and Churchill agreed to 
it by the all compelling war interest to rally all the Indian 
forces to its defence.®® 

The announcement cheered Conservatives and Labour as 
well. Members were worried that the effort for a settlement 
came a little too late and that the government had carried too 
long in sending a Cabinet minister to urge the adoption of a 

51. Hansard., H.C., 378 (II March 1942) cols. 1069-70. 

The Prime Minister said that they had thought of setting 
forth immediately the terms to aid India in the realization of 
full Self-Government. ‘We are, however, apprehensive that to 
make a public announcement at such a moment as this might 
do more harm than good. We must first assure ourselves 
that our scheme would win a reasonable and practical measure 
of acceptance and thus promote the concentration of all Indian 
thought and energies upon the defence of the native soil. We 
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be rejected by essential elements in the Indian world and which 
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moment when the enemy is at the gates of India.’ Ibid. 
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p^ifcy tbat might have commended itself to India before the 
war began. The Economist held that the offer was belated and 
the expediency of the moment had given it the air of a death¬ 
bed repentence. The Daily Telegraph recognized that without 
India's help and co-operation there could be no hope of unity 
which was essential alike to her constitutional development 
and to her defence against imminent peril. The Times hailed it 
as a bold and imaginative decision. The Observer inferred tbat 
the Mission was destined to mark the end of British imperia* 
lism and its replacement by an equal and enduring link between 
India and Britain.^'^ 


THE CRIPPS PL4N 

The purpose of the Cripps Mission was to explain the 
Indian leaders the British government’s proposals ‘for India’s 
attainment of full Self-Government after the war’, and to 
express in person the government’s desire that Indian leaders 
should effectively participate ‘for the defence of India and the 
prosecution of the world war effort as a whole.®* The proposals 
were the unanimous result of the deliberations of a body of 
people who were known to have had widely differing outlooks 
upon the Indian question In his Press Conference and two 
broadcasts, Stafford Cripps explained the object of the plan as 
the creation of an Indian union equal in status to that of 
Britain and other dominions in e\ery respect and declared that 
they would set up a constituent assembly after the war to 
frame a new constitution for India and promised to accept 
such a constitution, subject to the right of any province of 
British India to keep away, if it so desired. A treaty was to 
be signed between the constitution-making body and the 
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British Government with provisions for the participation of the 
states.** 

The British Press commended the Cripps plan emphasizing 
different aspects without caring to consider whether it attemp¬ 
ted to meet India’s demands, specially for the interifti war 
period. It was pointed out that it was a precise and clear 
definition of the ‘goal which British policy in India has stated 
in general terms for a generation’. It placed the responsibility 
for India’s future upon Indians themselves and the Indian 
government was to have the right to withdraw from the Com¬ 
monwealth should it so desire. But the changes were to be effec¬ 
tive only after the war. The Daily Telegraph pointed out that 
the novelty of the plan was ‘that for the first time it names a 
date, suggests machinery and defines exactly the position which 
India would enjoy under Dominion Status.’ Even the New 
Statesman and Nation commended it as a bold ard straight 
forward offer with the substance of independence.®’ 

The British public, including many Conservatives, felt that 
if unity could not be achieved among Indian parties, the only 
way seemed to be to partition India. They held that the novelty 
of the Cripps proposals lay in the bold solution it suggested 
for the resolution of the communal deadlock. They thought 
that the offer represented a statesmanlike attempt to meet 
India’s desire for liberation Thus the offer was commended 
by the Press and the public without realizing its limitations. 
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The declaration was an attempt to secure co-operation on 
the basis of assurances of future constitutional advance. ][t was 
provisional and prospective* as it was not to be declared till 
Cripps procured the assent and the proposed iadependence 
could not be attained until the new constitution was framed.** 
Though it did not appear to be too little* many held it to be 
too late and it was produced at a desperat' hour to ease a well- 
nigh desperate situation.^* The offer was rigid and suffered 
from a few initial drawbacks as there was no agreement 
between Linlithgow and Cripps or between Cripps and the War 
Cabinet. It was not a satisfactory attempt ‘either in the pro¬ 
cedure adopted or in its contents"^. 

Indian Parties and the Cripps Plan 

The proposals embodied different items palatable to different 
tastes. To the Congress there was the preamble which spake 
of Dominion Status, the right to secede and a constituent 
assembly. The Muslim League had the comfortable provision 
of any province having the right not to accede to the Indian 
Union and Slates were free to join or keep aloof. Gandhiji 
speaking for himself expressed bis definite view to Cripps, that 
Congress would not accept the document because of non- 
accession clauses relating to States and Provinces. He 
questioned the retention of defence and pointed out that the 
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document was an invitation to the Muslims to create Pakistan.** 
Nehru and Azad raised objections on four points, the use of 
Dominion Status, representation for States, non-accession point 
and defence. Cripps in his first Press conference had stated 
that defence could not be transferred even if all the^ parties 
unitedly demanded. That was one of the important factors 
for the decision of the CWC to reject the proposals as they held 
that the British authorities never intended to part with power. 
It became clear to Cripps that the Congress was opposed to the 
declaration but he never liked the breakdow'n of the talks on 
defence only. At his request the Congress kept the resolution 
in abeyance till 10th April 1942. Cripps thought of a compro¬ 
mise plan. He met Linlithgow on 30th March with a draft on 
defence, be intended to send to Congress President Linlithgow 
did not accept it and held ‘that a promise of particular res- 
porsibility for defence to one member could not be made in 
advance without knowing who the Members of the Cabinet 
were going to be and such a statement could not wisely be 
made to one party*. Cripps proposed a meeting between Con¬ 
gress leaders and the Commaoder-in-Chief 

The Congress President Azad met Cripps and gave their 
resolution turning down the proposals because independence 
was not mentioned, states representation was not satisfactory 
and on non-accession point and defence.** It was kept con¬ 
fidential for some time, Cripps sought Prime Minister’s 
authority to make some adjustment subject to the agreement of 
Commander-in-Chief and the Governor-General. The War 
Cabinet considered the matter and Churchill informed Cripps 
that as long as the Commander-in-Chief retained his position 
in the executive council along with his control and direction of 
the defence of India, there would be no objection to the 
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appointment of dn Indian member in the council to co-operate 
in the sphere of military organization ** Cripps apprised the 
Prime Minister again on the latest position on 4 April 1942 and 
reported that all the points raised by the Congress could not 
be met except on defence. He proposed three courses for 
acceptance : [a] to stand pat, [b] to take the risk and hand 
over the defence ministry to an Indian on condition that be 
would not act contrary to the policy of HMG, [c] to create a 
new office for an Indian minister connected with defence and 
to hand over certain functions. Though he personally pre¬ 
ferred [b], he did not press it and he was doubtful of the suc¬ 
cess of [c], still he wanted to try that alternative. 

The Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief agreed 
to the limited transfer of unimportant functions to an Indian 
defence member but they were opposed to majority decisions 
of the Council. The Governor-General opposed references to 
Cabinet and wanted retention of his powers of over-riding the 
executive council. The War Cabinet decided that the con¬ 
stitutional position of the Governor-Generars council could 
not be altered. However, it approved the third alternative 
proposal on condition that without impairing the authority of 
the Commander-in Chief, detailed arrangements should com¬ 
mend themselves to the Governor-General, Coramander-in- 
Chief and Cripps himself. Cripps was also reminded of the 
danger of antagonizing other elements in his efforts to secure 
adhesion of Congress in respect of the immediate position.®® 

Cripps informed the Congress President on 7th April that he 
had been authorized to propose him a formula as a way out 
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and explained that the main aspects of the defence would be 
administered by representative members in the national Govern¬ 
ment, if the scheme was accepted The Commander-In-Chief 
was to be a member of the Governor-General’s executive 
council retaining bis control over the war activiti^^ of the 
armed forces subject to the control of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. An Indian member would be placed in charge of the 
department of defence to deal with specified matters and would 
take over defence co-ordination department.®^ This formula 
had safeguarded the position of the executive to the represen¬ 
tative members in the national Government. The Congress 
was not happy with the list of subjects to be held by the Indian 
defence member. The Congress leaders gave their resolution 
to Cripps turning down the offer on the same grounds men¬ 
tioned earlier. 

At this stage Colonel Louis A. Johnson, United States 
President’s personal representative intervened and prevented an 
early breakdown of talks with the Congress. Johnson pro¬ 
posed that if the defence formula was modified there was a 
chance of its acceptance by the Congress. The oflBcials evolved 
a new formula which was accepted by the Governor-General. 
It proposed the transfer of the defence department to an Indian 
member with specified functions and the rest to be exercised by 
the Commander-in-Chief as war member. It was referred to 
the Congress and if it did not accept it, then Cripps’ earlier 
letter to the Congress President held good.®® 

Since this formula was not' found to be acceptable to the 
Congress, Johnson along with Cripps modified it with minor 
changes making it acceptable to Congress. The Commander- 
in-Chief was to be incharge of war department with defined 
functions and all other matters were to be dealt with by the 
Indian member in-charge of defence department. Any dis¬ 
pute between the two was to be decided by His Majesty’s 
Government. Cripps had referred this formula to the Con¬ 
gress through Johnson without consulting Linlithgow and 
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Commander in-Chief. Though there was not much dlfferenoe, 
except shifting of emphasis, Cripps should have ta^en Linlith¬ 
gow into confidence.®® Since Linlithgow was not shown this 
formula, he became very angry and wrecked the whole offer. 

It seemed that the scheme might succeed and Cripps wanted 
the Prime Minister to thank the President of America for 
Johnson’s help. At about the same time, Linlithgow cabled 
Amery objecting to the role oF Johnson’ concerning himself too 
closely with detailed negotiations between His Majesty’s 
Government and Indian politicians.’ He was angry because 
without his consent Cripps and Johnson had sent the formula 
to the Congress. He did not conceal his own strong feeling of 
grievance and raised all sorts of imaginary objections as to their 
effect as he was not prepared to accept curtailment of his own 
powers. He held that the latest formula was restrictive and 
sought instructions from home Government.’® 

The Prime Minister told Cripps not to commit them in any 
way to the latest formula before the Cabinet decided in the 
light of independent views of the Governor-General. He also 
advised Linlithgow and Cripps, that Johnson was not President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative and the President was 
opposed to U S. mediation, thereby implying that no impor¬ 
tance was to be attached to Johnson,’^ 

‘There was anxiety at home that Sir Stafford’s zeal might 
have outpaced his discretion and this was shared by the King’. 
The King took exception to bringing in Johnson and for having 
kept the Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief igno¬ 
rant. Even the War Cabinet was concerned to find that the 
latest formula was propounded ‘without previous knowledge 
and approval of Linlithgow and Wavell’.’* It opposed the 
appointment of Indians to all places on the council. It asked 
Cripps to bring the matter back to the draft plan and objected 
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to the use of natiooal government and suggested division of 
the defence department defining the functions assigned to each. 
Cnpps informed the War Cabinet that it was Linlithgow who 
suggested the use of national Government and it denoted a 
Government mainly composed of representative Indians together 
with Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief. Cripps 
defended his altered formula and pointed out that he had 
throughout emphasized that the legal and constitutional posi¬ 
tion would remain unchanged. He was unhappy with his 
colleagues who disturbed him, in spite of his assurance that he 
would not agree to anything that was not satisfactory to the 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief on the defence 
question.'^^ 

Linlithgow cabled Amery for instructions as he was opposed 
to meet the Congress point by means of convention as proposed 
by Cripps. Linlithgow told the Home Government that he and 
Wavell did not like he Cripps-Johnson formula, but were 
prepared to accept it as the price of a general settlement and if 
the Congress also accepted it leaving other claims in abeyance 
for the war period. He took exception to the exclusion of 
words ‘until the new constitution comes into operation* at the 
request of the Congress as he was more concerned with the 
future hold also.’'*. The War Cabinet reacted strongly and 
rejected the suggestion of a convention restricting the 
Governor-General’s powers of over-riding the executive 
council. Churchill reminded Cripps of their agreement ‘that 
there were not to be negotiations but that you were to try to 
gain acceptance with possibly minor variations or elaborations 
of the great offer which had made a powerful impression in 
Britain and the United States.’^ 

The difference in the outlook of Linlithgow and Cripps 
on the Indian problem was evident. Whereas Linlithgow 
attempted to safeguard British rule in future and to see that 
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the Congress did not get an edge over other parties, Cripps 
was anxious to reach an agreement by means of convention as 
constitutional changes could not be effected during the war. 
Those basic differences overshadowed the negotiations and there 
could not be any understanding between them. Linlithgow 
was strongly supported by the War Cabinet and Cripps was 
distrusted over the matter and hence he resiled from his 
earlier position to have an agreement with the Indian parties. 

The War Cabinet reminded Cripps of his limited authority 
and Linlithgow did not support his plan and Cripps backed out. 
When Azad and Nehru sought clarifications and demanded the 
list of functions to be held by an Indian defence member, 
Cripps referred them back to the earlier lists which had been 
considered and rejected already. That led to the final rejection 
and the end of the chapter of negotiations.’* 

Indian leaders found that the British authorities were not 
prepared to part with power. They held that ‘in today’s grave 
crisis, it is the present that counts and even proposals for the 
future are important in so far as they affect the present...For 
this present the British War Cabinet’s proposals are vague 
and altogether incomplete, and it would appear that no vital 
changes in the present structure are contemplated.” The 
Congress held that ‘the test of the offer in its application to 
the present was inadequate and unacceptable.* The talks 
mainly broke down on defence and on the status of Indians in 
the executive council and not on the communal question as 
Cripps told Parliament later. Though the visit of Cripps 
raised hopes, the fact that he could not offer even Dominion 
Status immediately dashed the hopes of leaders. 

Cripps announced the failure of his Mission at his Press 
Conference on 1 Ith April 1942 and declared that the draft was 
withdrawn and that they would revert to the position as it was 

76. Sitaramayya, n. 1, pp. 317-18, 322. 
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before be came to India. Thus the Cripps Mission failed in 
its aim to solve the Indian deadlock. Nehru held that Cripps 
had retreated to the August offer by shifting his ground from 
a ‘cabinet’ and a ‘National Government’ to the povernor- 
General’s exfcutive council. That view was confirmed by R. 
Coupland who held that the offer did not represent a change 
of policy and went no further than the “August offer’*.’® 

British attitude to Indian demands 

The Governor-General and the high officials were opposed 
to the settlement. Once the draft declaration was published, 
it was clear that the British authorities wanted Indian co¬ 
operation on the strength of a “post dated cheque” of a 
questionable character. The offer, even if it had been accepted 
by Indians, never attempted to change the nature of the British 
rule, atleast for the duration of the war. In fact, Churchill 
did not send Cripps to solve the deadlock, but made an offer 
to pacify the critics. He had made his gesture of appeasement 
to the United States and to the Labour members of the War 
Cabinet. Churchill was happy at the failure of the mission 
and he decided to devote his time to the war. 

The Cripps Mission was an offer of complete Self-Govern¬ 
ment subject to certain limitations. It attempted to revitalize 
the ideas of Indian nationalists towards the war as defence 
was the main purpose of the Mission and the constitutional 
scheme was primarily a means to an end. But the changes 
were to be effective only at the end of the war whereas Indian 
nationalists were concerned with the immediate changes. 
‘Politically the Cripps Mission had marked a stage in the 
retrocession of the British from power in India which it was 
never possible to retrace.’’® 

As regards the Congress demand for an Indian defence 
minister, the British Press and the public were united in their 
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opposition. With the advance of the Japanese army, they held 
that it was unreasonable to transfer military control to in¬ 
experienced civil administration. In fact, many of them felt 
that it would not be possible to make another offer to India 
in war time. A section of the Labour Party thought that it 
was wiser if the government put it on record that it was ready 
to re-open negotiations at any favourable moment. Some 
Conservatives also shared that view. They thought that they 
should not fold their bands in a sort of injured passivity. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF GRIPPS MISSION 

In the parlimentary debate on the Cripps Mission^ the 
Conservative member, Cadogan, said that Cripps clarified the 
obscure situation and bad laid a foundation upon which the 
edifice of the Indian constitution could be erected. Another 
Conservative member, Stanely Reed, said that the declaration 
was impressive for its sonorous language copied from the 
Statute of Westminster. The declaration, clarified the inten¬ 
tion of Parliament and the country on the goal of Dominion 
Status or independence if it desired, and explained the means 
by which the constitution could be hammered out immediately 
after the war. He wanted some further steps to be taken 
towards the authoritative representation of public opinion in 
India. Even the Labour members, though committed to Self- 
Government for India, did not favour immediate constitutional 
changes in the middle of the war. The demand for immediate 
change of the constitution was an amazing proposition to a 
Liberal member, Lord Crewe, who felt that the mission had a 
useful effect in clearing the air and steadying public opinion. 
Many people believed that but for the hardening of the atti¬ 
tude of the British government, Cripps would have conceded 
the form of national government which Congress desired and 
on which all parties were actually agreed. 

Replying to the demand, Amery, in the House of Commons, 
and the Duke of Devonshire, in the House of Lords held that 
the proposals were the natural and inevitable culmination of 
steady development of thought and feeling about Indian 



political aspirations. The mission marked a degree of unity 
of outlook and policy reached by the government, parliament 
and public opinion with regard to India. They denied that 
the proposals were a sudden improvization to meet a critical 
external situation, the death-bed repentence of an effete 
Imperialism.®® Though a few changes and conventions could 
have met the Congress demands, the authorities interpreted 
them to be a requirement for fundamental changes in the 
constitution. In a way the new offer was no advance on the 
decleration of August 1940. Though some concessions were 
offered, ‘the unpalatable fact remained that final authority 
was still to rest with the India Office and the Viceroy, and 
while the bait of a further enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council 
was met with indifference, the paltry functions suggested for 
the Indian Defence Minister had in Indian eyes, almost the 
air of an insult.’®^ 

Still the British Press and public attached importance to the 
mission. The Times held that the negotiations, though barren 
of immediate results, laid the foundations for the future. That 
was the measure and magnitude of Cripp’s achievement. The 
mood of the British public was reflected by the Daily Mail 
when pointed out that the Cripps Mission was worthwhile and 
the Indian problem was revealed to the world as a complex 
tangle of racial, religious, and political interests and the gesture 
did much to help Anglo-American relations. The Daily 
Telegraph showered praise on Churchill and the War Cabinet 
for the offer of the Cripps plan and blamed the Congress. 
But it was otherwise, for the concessions actually made by 
Britain, ‘apart from further promises, did not go beyond 
Indianising the Viceroy’s executive council wilhin the frame¬ 
work of the present constitution which dates back to 1919. How¬ 
ever, Cripps felt, in common with the Prime Minister, the War 
Cabinet and the British people that all that was possible had 
been done. 
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Thus during the critical stage of the war period, the in* 
fluence of Conservative members, specially the Prime Mioister 
and the Governor-General in the making of British coalition 
Government’s India policy was very great. The Labour leaders 
acquiesced in their policy. At the critical stages of the war, 
and to pacify the critics, a few attempts were made to solve 
the Indian deadlock on the basis of proposed changes in 
future. The attempts failed because they never aimed at chang* 
ing the nature of the British rule immediately. Thus they were 
not attempts, in the real sense, to meet the demands of Indian 
nationalists. 



7 


Quit India Movement And Simla 

Conference 

The British Coalition Government headed by Winston 
Churchill made a futile attempt to solve the Indian deadlock 
by sending Sir Stafford Cripps in March-April 1942 with an 
offer to effect constitutional changes at the end of the war. 
But the offer did not take cognizance of the immediate 
demands of Indian nationalists and the Cripps Mission failed. 
However, the British government was successful in achieving 
its primary aim of convincing the world that the British were 
right in their policy towards India, and of blaming Indians 
for all the troubles as well as for the failure of the Cripps 
Mission. At the same time, Indian nationalists were bitter 
about the attitude of the British authorities. It conBrmed 
their suspicion that the British Government was not prepared 
to part with power. On the other hand, the British could 
pretend that they had done all that they could in the circum* 
stances. The Press and the public and all the political parties 
shared the ofiQcial British stand without question and blindly 
supported the Government in its unimaginative policy towards 
India. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General, Lord Linlithgow was 
relieved after the failure of the Cripps Mission and he held 
that even a satisfactory solution would have improved 
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- the w&t efibrt. He thought that failure made it clear that 
Congress was irreconciliable ‘for the edification of the world 
at large and in particular of the United States and of certain 
circles at home.’^ There was *a unanimous feeling in the 
Cabinet and a very general feeling in parliament and outside, 
that Cripps did the best he could, that Congress was supre¬ 
mely unreasonable but that on the whole the after effects of 
the Mission may be good in India and the immediate effect 
excellent in America’.*® The Secretary of State for India, 
Leopold Amery was happy that Congress was unpopular and 
held that ‘nothing could be of great benefit to India, or better 
help her future Self-Government, than that Congress should 
disintegrate and be replaced by more realist statesmanship.’ 
Ameiy emphasized the importance of publicity ‘both internally 
as organ for steadying morale of Indian public and externally 
for putting across India’s view of affairs, particularly in the 
United Slates and China.*® The authorities held ‘that the 
less interested we now appear to be in Indian politics, the 
better’. However, the Government of India wanted to have 
their plans ready and they held it to be of primary importance 
‘that public opinion in England and even more in America 
should be prepared well in advance for any strong action’. 
Linlithgow suggested to Amery to take the Press and United 
States of America (USA) correspondents into confidence. 
Even the line of propaganda was proposed by the Government 
of India. Linlithgow was considering strong steps against 
Gandhiji and others including deportation of important 
leaders. Amery suggested Uganda for toe purpose of deporta¬ 
tion. Lord Halifax, British ambassador in the United States, 
was asked to keep the American leaders informed of the 
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proposed drastic action.^ The idea was to Expose the Coogreis 
aod Oandbiji by taking the Press into confidence and prepare 
the public opinion in Britain and USA for any strong action 
that they might have to take later. They started emphasizing 
that their action was dictated solely by their responsibility for 
defence of India and United Nations (UN) interests. 

Early in June 1942, the authorities came to know that 
Gandhiji would launch civil disobedience movement to re¬ 
establish Congress prestige and his personal ascendancy. 
Though they did not want to interfere at that stage, they had 
their plans ready for any eventuality. In the middle of Juno 
1942, even the War Cabinet emphasized ‘that quick decision 
and decisive action should be taken as soon as it was clear 
that Gandhiji’s activities must be repressed.’ It was anxious to 
extend its fullest support to the Governor-General for any 
action and assured him of all help.^ 

Qjolt India Resolation 

Indian Nationalists were planning to launch mass civil 
disobedience movement. Gandhiji wanted to wage the final 
struggle for Indian freedom. He wanted Recognition of 
India’s independence immediately, as reality and firmness 
could be introduced in defence on that basis. He did not 
intend to start the movement unless, he was forced to do so by 
the British policy. Though Congress and Gandhiji disassocia- 
#ed with the British war effort they did not obstruct military 
operations. Gandhiji made it clear that he was anxious to 
help China, but British government and policy stood in the 
way of effective Indian help. He emphasized that Indian 
independence was the only way for utilizing India’s great 
resources in the cause of world freedom. He held that India 
should play her rightful part but she could not do so in 
bondage. ‘Our preferred help has repeatedly been rejected by 
the British Government and the recent failure of the Cripps 

4. Government of India, Home Department Telegram to 
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Mti^ion has left a deep wound which is still running. Out of 
that anguish has come the cry for immediate withdrawal of 
British power so that India can look after herself and help 
China to the best of her ability.’® The Allied declaration that 
they were fighting to make the world safe for freedom of the 
individual and for democracy sounded hollow to him so long 
as India was exploited by Britain. 

Indian nationalists were bitter and had no hope of a settle¬ 
ment with Britain and they wanted to show their anguish in 
action. The Congress Working Committee (CWC) meeting at 
Wardha from 6 to 14 July 1942, in a resolution urged the 
withdrawal of British power from India. The resolution 
pointed out that frustration in India over British intransigence 
gave rise to ill-will against Britain a id to growing satisfaction 
at the success of Japanese arms. It held that Congress would 
change the ill-will against Britain into goodwill if India felt the 
‘glow of freedom.’ The resolution held that on the withdrawal 
of the British a provisional Government representative of all im¬ 
portant section of the people of India’, would be formed and its 
representatives would confer with the representatives of Britain 
‘for the adjustment of future relations and co operation of the 
two countries as allies in the common task of meeting aggres¬ 
sion.’ It was explained that it was not the desire of the 
Congress to embarrass Britain or the Allied Powers in their 
prosecution of the war. After emphasizing its impatience to 
achieve the national purpose, ibc Congress pleaded with the 
British ‘to accept the very reasonable and just proposal...not 
only in the interest of India but also that of Britain and of the 
cause of freedom to which the United Nations proclaim their 
adherence.* If the appeal failed, the Congress would then be 
reluctantly compelled to utilize all its non-violent strength for 
the vindication of the political rights and liberty of India under 
the stewardship of Gandhiji.’ As it was a vital decision, the 
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CWC referred it to the All-India Congress Committee (AICC) 
for its ratification. 

Conservative Reaction in Britain 

The CWC’s ‘Quit India* resolution was harshly criticised 
in Biitain. The Daily Telegraph set the tone of criticism when 
it declared that the Congress was not interested in indepen* 
dcnce but only in the entrenchment of its own dictatorship. It 
opposed further attempts to appease the Congress. The Times 
held that the Congress resolution was ‘a threat directed against 
the war effort and the Security of India and the purposes of 
the United Nations.’ It pointed out that Britain could not 
abdicate its authority during the war. The Wardha resolution 
meant revolt to The Economist. It wanted the suppression of 
the movement and held that it was ‘one of the most dramatic 
acts of political blackmail in world history.® 

Amery discussed the position created by the CWC’s decision 
with the M.Ps. He told them that though the Cripps plan was 
withdrawn, the Government stood by the broad intention of 
their offer and their resolve to give opportunity for the attain¬ 
ment of complete Self-Government by India. He expressed the 
Government’s determination to meet the situation.® Even 
Stafford Cripps held that their objective was full Self-Govern¬ 
ment for India after the war. He pointed out that changes 
were not possible till the end of the war.^® 

On the eve of the AICC session at Bombay, the British 
Press supported the official line threatening the Congress of 
dire consequences if they approved CWC’s resolution. The 
Daily Telegraph held that Britain would neither quit India 
nor tolerate sabotage of India’s war effort. The Times pointed 
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out that the session would be momentous for the future of the 
Congress party, the war and freedom.^' 

The British Government wanted Linlithgow to take action 
against Congress leaders and he was assured of all help and 
support. But the Government of India did not want to take 
action immediately and it held that the CWC’s resolution did 
not afford them sufficient ground for immediate action against 
the Congress. They decided to wait till the CWC’s resolution 
was ratified by the AlCC. However, the Governor-General 
in council was unanimous ‘as to necessity for dealing swiftly 
and sternly with Congress once they approved the resolution.’ 
They required all the provincial Governments to have their 
plans ready. 

Meanwhile, the authorities resorted to a campaign of propa¬ 
ganda. Linlithgow held that there was necessity for preparing 
the ground by propaganda, refutation, analysis of the grave and 
obvious weakness of the Congress resolution, contrast between 
the terms of the resolution and Gandhi’s statement, contrast 
again between the demands in that resolution and the proposals 
projected at the time of Cripps negotiations and point out 
the uselessness of the Congress demands. Ths authorities 
encouraged Congress opponents to condemn the line of main 
Congress resolution.^* Even a plan of action was decided 
upon by the Government of India to meet the situation arising 
out of Congress resolution on ‘Quit India.’ Till the AICC 
session at Bombay, they decided to concentrate on propaganda. 
Once it was satisfied, they intended to declare the AICC and 
Provincial Congress Committees (PCCs) as illegal, and to 
arrest all important leaders and to issue statements denouncing 
leadership of the Congress. If the above failed, finally they 
decided to proclaim the whole Congress and promulgate 
emergency powers ordinance.^* Many British Governors of 
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Indian provinces favoured the idea of deportation of important 
leaders, but R. Lumby, Governor of Bombay,'held that depor¬ 
tation would ‘shock moderate opinion in India and alienate 
support from us. It would always remain a bitter focus of agi¬ 
tation.*'^ As such, in spite of War Cabinet’s support Unlitbgow 
could not ignore the views of Lumley and his council were 
‘unanimously and without exception most strongly opposed to 
deportation.’*® The War Cabinet approved the proposed 
action of the Government of India and the line of propaganda. 
The War Cabinet strongly favoured deportation ‘both as a 
demonstration of our control and on the principle of ‘out of 
sight, out of mind.’*® It regretted Linlithgow’s decision not to 
deport leaders, but did not go against the judgment of those 
on the spot and wanted a firm assurance that they would not 
follow ‘cat and mouse’ procedure and if Gandhiji resorted to 
fast his detention would be continued whatever might be the 
consequences. The War Cabinet attached importance ‘to 
absolute promptitude and decisiveness of action and to display 
of firmness and determination by Government of India’and 
assured him of the unwavering support of HMG.*’ 

AICC AND QUIT INDIA MOVEI^BNT 

The situation in the country was very grave and all eyes 
turned on the AICC session in Bombay. The authorities were 
watching the developments with determination and well laid 
out plans to meet the situation. The CWC meeting in Bombay 
from 5 8 August 1942 passed what has since been popularly 
called the ‘Quit India’ resolution. The AICC meeting in 
Bombay on 7-8 August 1942, approved of and endorsed the 
‘Quit India’ resolution of CWC. It held that events subse¬ 
quent to CWC’s resolution had given them further justification 
for the Congress stand. It held that the immediate ending of 
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British rule in India was an urgent necessity on which depended 
the future of the war and the success of freedom and democracy. 
India in bondage would continue to be a symbol of British 
imperialism and that would affect the fortunes of the UN. 
The AICC repeated their demand for the withdrawal of the 
British power from India. The AICC renewed the appeal in 
the interest of world freedom But it felt that it was not justi¬ 
fied to bold the nation back from asserting ‘its will against an 
imperialist and authoritarian government* which dominated and 
prevented it from functioning ‘in its own interest and in the 
interest of humanity.’ The AICC sanctioned ‘for the vindica¬ 
tion of India’s inalienable right to freedom and independence, 
the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines’ on the 
widest scale possible under the leadership of Gandhiji.*® 

The ‘Quit India’ resolution ‘marked the turning point in the 
history of India’s freedom struggle,’ As Gandhiji said, it was 
a ‘demand made upon Britain to do the right irrespective 
of ^he capacity of the Party wronged to bear the consequences 
of Britain’s right act.’ It was ‘not a slogan but a potent cry 
of the soul of India struggling for self-re alization.’^® 

The Congress had proposed to launch a civil disobedience 
campaign only if its offer of co-operation was rejected. The 
‘Quit India’ decision had only sanctioned non-co-operation 
movement and had authorized Gandhiji to launch it at the 
appropriate time. But the decision and the method of 
implementing it was left to Gandhiji who had believed that a 
settlement with the British Government was possible. In fact, 
the plan was to have an interview with the authorities in India 
and inform them of his plans in advance, as he had always 
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done on previous occasions. He had not defined action or 
indicated what he had proposed to do.^^^ 

The ‘Quit India’ movement, in fact, was largely the 

expression of mood crystelli 2 ed by the Cripps Mission. 

by the hopes it had aroused and by its subsequent failure in 
resolving the Indian deadlock.*^ 

The Governor-General in council regretted the AICC 
approval of the ‘Quit India’ resolution and expressed its 
determination to meet the challenge.^^ British authorities had 
decided to nip the movement in the bud and were ready with a 
plan waiting for the AICC approval of the ‘Quit India’ resolu¬ 
tion. Once it approved it on 8 August within a few hours (early 
hours of 9 August), the authorities arrested members of the 
CWC and other important Congress leaders throughout the 
country and all the Congress organizations were declared 
illegal.” 
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Serious distrubances followed the arrest of leaders through¬ 
out the country. But the authorities supressed the 'Quit India’ 
movement by strong lepressive measures and the ofScial pro- 
pagada machinery was successful in blaming Indian nationalists 
for the trouble and the impression was created that Britain 
was right in its actions. Araery congratulated Linlithgow 
on his action and was happy that Press in Britain and USA 
supported the.r.*^ Even Churchill expressed satisfaction at 
the firmness with which the Government of Indian had dealt 
with the situation in India. The authorities did not like the 
Congress and vainly hoped to belittle its importance by dis¬ 
crediting its leaders Churchill held that limited response to the 
revolutionary campaign of the Congress Party made it clear 
that it did not represent the masses of the Indian people.^* 
Linlithgow and Amery did not like Congress and its leaders 
for various reasons. Amery vanily hoped that their action 
might discredit the Congress and its leaders. For a long time 
he was hoping against hope that Congress would become 
insignificant in Indian political life and some moderates would 
emerge as leaders. That clearly indicated the line of think¬ 
ing and Amery’s ignorance of the Indian situation and 
circumstances. 

The government’s action in arresting the Congress leaders 
was a blunder, serious mistake and it was determined to force 
a fight on the Congress. The propaganda was set in motion 
to defend their action. After arrest, the hopes that Cripps 
had raised were finally broken and buried underground. 
Cripps himself said that there were 11 Indians out of 15 in the 
Governor-General’s executive council, which ordered the arrest 
of the Congress Party leaders. In a propagandist tone, he 
declared that they had given their backing to the Government 
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of India, as law and order were India’s first essential for the 
successful defence of India.*® 

British Press Reaction 

The Daily Telegraph held that arrests were inevitable. It 
declared, as though Irdia enjoyed all of them at the time, that 
the only effect of Congress policy would be ‘to deprive the 
Indian soldier of arms, the Indian civilian of justice and order, 
and India herself of a place among the free nations.’ To 
The Times the arrests of the Congress leaders and the banning 
of the party organizations was a bitter necessity forced upon the 
Indian Government. The Right-wing Conservative Daily Mail 
felt that the Congress was trying to put through the greatest act 
of sabotage in history. ‘In India we have dithered and hesitate 
and parleyed to no purpose, we have gone to the limit of the 
concession, and have had our offers flung back in our faces.®* 
Even the Labour weekly, New Statesman and Nation accepted 
that the British case for repression was strong and that a 
national government could not be created during the war,** 

To cover op their unimaginative action the British authori¬ 
ties started a propaganda battle. On 9 August, Amery made 
three broadcasts on India. He said that the Government of 
India had saved India and the Allied cause from a grave di¬ 
saster by their prompt and resolute action. Amery told the 
Americans that the Indian movement was a deliberate campaign 
to sabotage her war effort. He pointed out that it would not 
affect their purpose of providing an opportunity to attain the 
control of her destiny after the war. He declared that India 
could be free only if it was suflSciently united to be at peace 
within its borders and sufficiently strong to defend those 
borders against aggression.*® 
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There was a move to have a debate in Parliament, but the 
Government felt that no useful purpose would be served and 
might, in fact, be harmful ‘to suggest any serious difference of 
view about the action taken by the Government of India.* 
Whitehall hoped that the ‘Quit India* movement being deprived 
of leadership, would peter out and that the moderates might 
again ascendancy and recognize that Indian Self-Government 
could be achieved only by agreement with the Muslims and 
other minorities. They felt that British action held India lo 
the path of loyal co-operation within the empire and the United 
Nations in overthrowing the common foe.*° The Times (\2 
August 1942), however, held that repression unaccompained by 
any constructive policy was likely to prove as vain and ineffec¬ 
tive in war as in peace, and far more dangerous. 

At the height of their propaganda battle, the British 
authorities claimed that ‘Quit India* was a ‘planned rebellion*. 
As Michael Brecher has pointed out: ‘The evidence is dubious 
for it contradicts the secret reports of the Special Branch of 
the Intelligence Bureau.’ In fact, the August movement was 
the outcome of persistent British intransigence since the com¬ 
mencement of the war. It created such a deep sense of frus¬ 
tration among Indian nationalists that they felt that the only 
course of action was civil disob.^dience, as a symbolic act of 
defiance. ‘If, instead, violence ensued, it was precipitated by 
the Government of India’s abrupt and repressive action on 9 
August which decapacitated the Indian National Congress of 
its entire leadership. Thereafter the clash could not be 
aver ted. 

CHURCHILL’S REITERATION OF INDIA POLICY 

In the House of Commons, on 10 September 1942, Winston 
Churchill reiterated that the broad principles of the Cripps 
Mission must be taken as representing the policy of the British 
Government. He defended the severe measures of the Govern- 

30. Daily Telegraph, ll Axtgast 1942. 
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ment of India against Indian nationalists. He charged that the 
Congress had adopted revolutionary methods by giving up non¬ 
violence, Churchill pointed out that the Governor-General 
had suppressed the Congress organization and interned the 
leaders with the unanimous support of his council which had 
a majority of Indians. Interrupted by a Labour member, 
Churchill said that Attlee and himself had worked out the 
statement which represented the Government policy 

The Daily Telegraph held that the Congress could not be 
trusted when the enemy was at the gates, and it would be a 
betrayal to resume negotiations with it until that danger had 
been removed. The Daily Mail paid a compliment to Churchill 
on the 6rm attitude and forthright statement. The Times 
observed that though no agreement could be reached by taking 
account of Congress alone, it was equally true that the demand 
for independence was heard in one form or another from all 
the other leading political groups ‘No escape from the dead¬ 
lock may yet be apparent.'^^ The Economist judged that 
Churchill’s approach still smacked of his oppositional phase. 

32. Hansard, H.C., 383 (10 September 1942) cols. 302-10. 

With the approval of Churchill, some Conservative private 
members of Parliament tabled a motion approving the state¬ 
ment and they had hoped that it would be better to have an 
Indian debate at a later date with a division Churchill de¬ 
ferred to Labour Party’s wish for a debate immediately without 
a division. Daily Telegraph, II September 1942. 

The political correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
reported that the statement caused dismay in the Opposition 
but did not find expression as the House was utterly loyal to 
Churchill—shy of publicly criticizing him in any field of policy 
even when it is as important as India. The Labour, Liberal 
and some Conservatives were quite unwilling to accept the 
Prime Minister’s statement as the last word. The Indian and 
Burma Bill arrived most opportunely and it shut out a direct 
debate on Churchill’s statement and the debate covering the 
issue of the Indian situation was held on the motion to give 
second reading to India and Burma Bill—the measure 
renewing the powers of the substitute Administration in those 
Provinces where Congress ministries resigned. Manchester 
Guardian. 25 September 1942 and 3 and 6 October 1942, 

33. All dated 11 September 1942. 



However, it justified the imprisonment of Congress leaders and 
the use of strong measures.*^ Churchill was supremely happy 
for having suppressed the movement in India. From a position 
of strength he reiterated the India policy. That statement 
testified that his attitude had not changed since the days of 
India Bill. Churchill attempted to associate Attlee with the 
statement l^but it bad an unmistakable Churebiliian flavour. 
Churchill’s speech aggravated the Indian situation and Indians 
lost faith in the British. 

Amery’s Elacidation of Government’s Policy 

Amery defended Churchill’s statement and blamed the 
Congress for the August disturbances. He charged that the 
Congress had rejected all compromises and adopted violent 
methods to usurp power. Amery held that the Cripps plan 
offered partnership in freedom and India would get her free¬ 
dom after the war. He pointed out that responsibility for 
defence had to rest with His Majesty’s Government (HMG) 
for the war period. He conceded that Indians themselves had 
to frame their constitution by agreement among the different 
elements. 

Sir Stanley Reed, a Conservative member, held that the 
1935 Act was one of the greatest renunciations of power in 
history and the Cripps plan was an offer of independence 
within the Commonwealth or outside it. He justified the arrest 
of leaders. Many members held that the movement, in effect 
if not in intention, was a treasonable one. Even the Labour 
members held that the ‘Quit India’ movement was a proof of 
political irresponsibility, and considered the Government’s 
action as timely and unavoidable. Attlee also pointed out that 
the Labour Party approved the Government’s policy.®® 


34. The Economisty 143 (19 and 26 September 1942), 
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35. Hansardy H.C, 383 (II September 1942) cols. 604-20 
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Unchanging Attitude of Winston Glinrchill 

The unchanging view of Churchill on the India policy was 
reiterated in his Mansion House speech on 10 November 1942. 
Churchill declared that they did not have acquisitive appetites 
or ambitions in any part of the world, and had entered the war 
not for profit, but to do their duty in defending the right. 

Let me, however, make this clear, in case there should be 
any mistake about it in any quarter. We mean to hold 
our own. / have not become the King's First Minister in 
order to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire. 
For the task, if ever it were prescribed, someone else 
would have to be fourd, and, under democracy, I sup¬ 
pose the nation would have to be consulted.Here we 

are, and here we stand, a veritable "rock of salvation in 
this drifting world.®® 

The Economist held that Churchill’s statement was only 
half the tale and that there must be determination to carry out 
the responsibilities of empire. It hoped that the war would 
weaken a sense of responsibility among the British people.®^ 

During and after the Cripps Mission, there was an identity 
of approach among the different political parties in Britain. 
Information on the developments in India had been censured 
and nobody could get at the true picture. All had to depend 
upon the government’s version of the developments in India, 
Press and public in Britain held that government’s action 
was inevitable in the larger context of the war. Churchill did 
not like any suggestions or interference in their Indian policy. 
When the group had been well prepared by the pre-planned 
propaganda in favour and support of their policy, Churchill 
took the opportunity to reiterate, to the emphatically his 
attitude, nay the government’s attitude, to the Indian problem. 
There was not any protest or opposition to the policy. In fact, 

36. Charles Eade, ed., The End of the Beginnings The War 
time Speeches of Winston S. Churchill (London, 1943, Third 
Edition, 1946) 215. Emphasis added. See also Notes on 
Current Politics (June 1944), pp. 12-13. 

37. The Economist, 143 (14 November 1942), pp. 597-8, 
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the oation supported their leader and bis policy blindly, not 
excluding his India policy. 

GANDHIjrS FAST 

Since the internment of the Congress leaders, the authori- 
ties had expected that Gandhiji might resort to fast at any 
time and they had their plans ready to meet such a situation. 
In 1942 the War Cabinet had decided to detain Gandhiji, if 
he fasted providing him all facilities. But in January 1943, it 
decided that if Gandhiji was detained, ‘he should not be 
allowed to secure his release by a threat to fast unto death’. 
The War Cabinet wanted to adhere to the principle and was 
prepared to release him immediately on compassionate grounds 
if it did not involve risk. However, it decided to leave the 
matter to the judgment of the Governor-General. 

Gandhiji decided to begin his fast on lOJFebruary 1943. 
The authorities informed Gandhiji that he would be released 
for the duration of the fast, but he refused to accept it. Only 
unconditional release could have prevented his fast but the 
Government of India was not prepared for that. Gandhiji 
undertook a fast in jail on 10 February 1943. 

There was genuine anxiety in the country and many leaders 
pleaded for the release of Gandhiji. But the authorities, 
specially Linlithgow was unmoved and he was supported 
by Amery and Churchill in his stubborn policy. In the 
meanwhile, a non-party Conference was held at New Delhi 
and gave expression ‘to the universal desire of the people 
of this country that, in the interests of the future of India 
and international ^goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released immediately, and unconditionally’.®" However, 
the authorities were determined not to release him and 
they informed Sapru and others of the non-party confe¬ 
rence that responsibility for the fast rested with Gandhiji him- 

38. War Cabinet, Mansergh, Documents If, pp. 467 70 and 
491. 
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self and expressed their indifference. Churchill also endorsed 
Linlithgow's policy.^® 

Even in Britain many associations and prominent persons 
appealed to the authorities to set Gandhiji free iiryncdiately 
Some Indian members of the executive council also resigned 
over the issue. But Linlithgow was adamant and it had no 
effect on the political situation in the country. He described 
the fast as ‘a form of political blackmail (him^a) for which 
there can be no moral justification’.'^^ British Press generally 
upheld Linlithgow’s stand. Gandhiji successfully completed 
his 21 da>s fast. There was sigh of relief. Linlithgow held 
that his firm policy paid dividends and Amery praised 
Linlithgow for his firm attitude. 

THE STALEMATE 

The stalemate continued during 1943 and no more initia¬ 
tive was taken by the authorities. Towards the end of March, 
a debate was held in the British Parliament on the Indian 
situation. It took place on a series of formal government 
motions to approve the proclamations under section 93 of 
Ihdia Act, 1935. The government had earlier issued a white 
paper on 22 February 1943 blaming the Congress for the 
trouble and justifying the arrest of leaders and it also figured 
in the debate. Initiating the debate, Amery said that the 
Cripps’ proposals were so far-reaching and explicit that it 
seemed to them almost inconceivable that they should be 
rejected. He doubted the non-violent character of the move¬ 
ment and denied that there was a spontaneous manifestation 
of Public indignation at the arrest of popular leaders. He held 
that the expansion of the executive council offered Indian 
members vast scope for service. 

Members irrespective of party afiSliation, supported the 
Government’s policy. Some members felt that an attempt 

40. Ibid., 706 and 720. 
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should be made to resolve the deadlock of Self>Governmeo( 
for India/® The government’s policy was also supported by 
the Press. The Daily Telegraph held that the white paper 
marshalled convincing evidence to the effect that Gandbiji was 
prepared to sell out to Japan rather than accept the Cripps 
offer. The Times considered that the transitional situation 
was met in a provisional way and held that care for the 
security of India took precedence over its constitutional 
progress.^® 

As a result of debate and the Press reactions, it became 
apparent that the government had no intention of embarking 
on further discussions of Dominion Status til! the end of the 
War. That was laigely due to the fact that the authorities had 
much more confidence regarding the war situation than they 
had in 1942 at the height of the political crisis, when both 
disorder and the Japanese menace had to be met-^"* 

The Indian problem figured at a combined meeting of the 
annual party conference and the Central Council of the Conser¬ 
vative party held on 20-21 May 1943. The conference pledged 
its support to the government in the effective recognition of 
their two fold responsibility towards India, namely the fulfil¬ 
ment of their policy that India should attain equal partnership 
in the British Commenwealth of Nations under an agreed 
constitution of Indian divising and, secondly, the maintenance 
of that ordered liberty upon which depended India’s contri¬ 
bution to war and the welfare of people.^® 

The New Viceroy 

In October 1943, Loid Wavell was appointed the Viceroy 
and Governor-General to succeed Linlithgow. The new 

42. Hansard H.C., 388 (30 March 1943), cols. 69-140. 
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Governor-General had thought of beginning his rule with ah 
act of clemency. He proposed to release Gandhiji and Nehru, 
but the suggestion was not supported by London. Before he 
left for New Delhi to take up his assignment as Viceory, 
Wavell sought the British Cabinet’s authority to \ake an 
initiative to establish a coalition government of party leaders 
at the centre working under the existing constitution and 
willing to support the war effort. He . intended to examine any 
possible fresh effort to solve the political deadlock. Churchill 
was very angry about Wavell’s proposed policy on India and 
did not support it. Attlee and Anderson gave him luke warm 
support. The Cabinet wanted him ‘to put the whole consti¬ 
tutional and political business into cold storage’.*® The view 
that the Indian political issue had been put to cold storage had 
been announced by Braden Bracken in the United States. Amery 
held that it faithfully represented the British position *®f“' 
Later, Wavell announced that there would not be any change 
of policy and that he would not release the Congress leaders till 
he was convinced that their policy of non-co-operation and 
obstruction was withdrawn. 

In the House of Commons, Amery stated that the new 
appointment did not imply any change in the policy, and that 
they mainly aimed at preserving Indian unity. The object 
was to help India to attain freedom and control of its destiny 
under an agreed constitution of its own after the war. Unity 
could be preserved by an agreed constitution, provision being 
made for the Muslims to stand out of any scheme if it im¬ 
perilled their culture. He said that the British were not pre- 
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pared to make noQ<agreement an excuse for indefinite post¬ 
ponement of Indian Self-Government.^' 

At the end of 1943 and the beginning of 1944, though 
Indians believed that the British intended to give Dominion 
Status for India and allow Indians to frame their constitution 
they were not prepared to wait till the end of the war. They 
wanted a provisional national government at the Centre and 
popular ministries in the provinces for the war period which 
they considered to be proof of a satisfactory settlement after 
the war. The prospects of agreement between the two p.irties 
were brighter at the time. Jinnah was favourable to the idea 
of inclusion of Muslim provinces federally within a united 
India with new provincial boundaries. Public opinion also 
favoured such a solution and a new initiative should have been 
taken, but the authorities slept over it and no initiative was 
taken. 

In April 1944, Gandhiji was released and he was anxious 
for a settlement of the Indian problem, but the Governor- 
General Wavell, insisted on the withdrawl of the ‘Quit India’ 
movement and the abandonment of non-co-operation. Gandhiji 
replied that any change of policy had to be decided by the 
eWe whose members were in jail. The Government maintain¬ 
ed that Gandhiji had been released for health reasons and that 
other leaders would not be released till they retreated from 
their position. As The Economist observed, there was contra¬ 
diction in the arguments of the Secretary of Slate as the 
Congress leaders, being imprisoned were not able either to 
reconsider iheir policy or to discuss it with others.^® 

In the course of Parliament’s debate on India, Amery said 
that the situations was not altered and difficulties were 
still there for the resumption of Self Government in the 
provinces. Yet he declared that the door was always open not 
only as a matter of goodwill but also as a matter of consti¬ 
tutional duty and obligation on their part.^* Though the 

47. Hanard, H.C., 390 (24 June 1943) col. 1301, and 402 
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House of Commons, on balance, seemed to have agreed 
that Gandhiji*s statements had opened the way for fresh 
efforts to get a political settlement in India, neither the British 
government nor the Governor-General shared that view. 


THE WAVELL PLAN JUNE-JULY 1945 

Since the Cripps offer of March-April 1942, there was no 
change in the British attitude but at the end of 1944 the 
Governor-General felt the necessity for an initiative and 
thought of a plan. It was to summon a Conference of political 
leaders of all parties to discuss the composition of the 
transitional government which could start functioning with¬ 
in the existing constitution. Wavell sent it to Amery admit¬ 
ting ‘that there were obvious difficulties and risks’, but 
emphasizing at the same time ‘that the risks of following 
a policy of no action were much greater.’ Though Amery 
sympathized with the objective of the proposed plan, 
he held that there were some practical difficulties. He 
suggested an alternative plan which was found impracticable 
by Wavell. At that stage, Amery proposed recognition of 
India as a dominion enjoying freedom of status like other 
dominions. But he could not translate his ideas into practice, 
for Churchill held the key to the door of progress®®. 

After completing one year as Viceroy, Wavell charged that 
the problems of India were treated by His Majesty’s government 
‘with neglect, even sometimes with hostility and contempt.’ 
He pointed out that if their aim was ‘to retain India as a willing 
member of the British Commonwealth’, they must make ‘some 
imaginative and constructive move without delay.’ To indicate 
a change of spirit and to convince the Indians of the sincerity 
of the British intentions, Wavell addressed a letter to the Prime 
Minister on 24 October 1944 outlining his proposals to solve 
the Indian political problem. He proposed a provisional 
government within the existing constitution coupled with an 

50. V.P. Menon, The Transfer of Power in India (Bombay, 
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attempt to devise means to reach a constitutional settlement.^^ 
Wavell wished to set up a new executive council and proposed 
a conference of Indian political leaders. In his enthusiasm to 
get his plan approved, Wavell proposed it to the Prime Minister 
directly. The Cabinet felt the need for a personal discussion 
with the Viceroy and Wavell was called to London in March 
1945 and he remained there upto the first week of June. The 
India Committee of the Cabinet raised many objections to the 
Wavell’s proposals. However, the cabinet finally approved the 
draft proposals as they had no alternative to it. Churchill was 
‘intractable as ever about India’ and adopted ‘Hitler like 
attitude* and had very old fashioned ideas about the problems. 
He supported it as he saw‘that the logi': of fact was against 
him* and be did not want India to become a party issue at the 
elections. It is popularly called the Wavell Plan.^^ Meanwhile 
the war time coalition government had been replaced on 
23 May 1945 by a purely conservative caretaker government 
headed by Churchill. However the Wavell plan had already 
been approved by all parties. 

The plan was made public on 14 June 1945. Wavell broad¬ 
cast his proposals designed to ease the present political situation 
and to advance India towards her goal of full Self-Government. 
He announced his intention to hold a conference of all leaders 
to take counsel on the formation of the new executive counsel. 
He ofiered to re-constitute it by selecting persons of the lists 
submitted by the political leaders at the conference. He also 
said that all the members of his council were to be Indian only 
except the Governor-General and the Commander-in Chief.®^ 

In the House of Commons Amery said that the new scheme 
was based on two main principles, v/z., that there was no 
limit to India*s freedom and that could only be achieved under 
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a constitution framed by Indians with the consent of the main 
elements. He told the House that they aimed at a united 
India without prejudging the question of ultimate settlement. 
Amery held that the powers of the Governor-General were a 
protection for the minorities and they were ‘d power in 
reserve, not an instrument in normal use.* He pointed out that 
if the scheme was accepted, the new executive would be a 
representative body of Indian political opinion with equal re¬ 
presentation to two communities. The proposals owed their 
initiative to Wavell and represented an agreed national offer to 
India. He emphasized that the proposals were not concessions 
in the hour of their weakness, but were offered in the hour of 
victory as an earnest of their good will to India and desire to 
help forward the fulfilment of its aspirations.®^ 

Support to Wavell Plan 

The Conservative M P. John Wardlaw-Milne held it to be a 
definite step forward. Another conservative member, Frederick 
Sykes, said that the statement gave the impression of absolute 
sincerity in its hope and belief that they were trying to do the 
right thing in the right way. However, Winterton, another 
Conservative, thought that a communal settlement was an 
inescapable pre-condition, though he frankly confessed that 
none of them wanted to deprive India of Self-Government, 

The Under Secretary of State for India, the Earl of Scar¬ 
brough said in the House of Lords, that the plan marked a 
genuine step forward in the collaboration of the British and 
Indian peoples towards Indian Self-Government. They were a 
stride forward towards the goal. On behalf of the Labour 
Party, the Earl of Listsowel welcomed the new attempt to break 
the deadlock and said that his party had a share in the for¬ 
mulation of the policy and that it was practical method.®® 
From the Labour leader, Attlee also supported the govern¬ 
ment’s policy. 

5^, Hansard, W.C. 411 (14 June 1945) cols. 1831-45. See 
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British Attitude to India 

British political parties were unanimous in their desire to 
see India a Self Governing dominion within the British com¬ 
monwealth. However, the British people wanted the grant 
of Self-Government to be conditional upon a guaranteed s>stem 
of government without the threat of disorder, revolution or 
civil war, but Britain itself could not give absolute guarantee 
that such catastrophies would not attend its own rule. If the 
Self-Government was delayed longer, they were likely to 
happen. Britain was called upon for a positive policy of work¬ 
ing for Indian Self-Government by uniting the different 
elements in India.®® 

Wavell plan was made with a view to breaking the political 
deadlock and creating conditions which would enable the 
policy of the 1912 offer become effective. While the Cripps 
offer tried to tempt Indian leaders under the transitional gap 
by fixing attention on a post-war constitution, the Wavell plan 
concentrated on the transitional gap leaving it to the leaders’ 
common sense to see that it was the only possible stepping 
stone towards their objective. It had proposed the substance 
of Dominion Status forthwith. The essential point was that the 
members of the Governor-General’s executive council should 
be leaders of Indian political life. Wavell plan lifted the 
future of India out of the list of major issues at the British 
general election. 

THE SIMLA CONFERENCE, JUNE-JULY 1945 

The Government of India released most of the Congress¬ 
men on 15 June, to enable them to participate at the con¬ 
ference. The Simla Conference for the settlement of the Indian 
problem of the basis of the Wavell plan opened on 25 June 
1945. The Governor*General held the conference with a 
view to reconstituting his executive council by including 
leaders on Indian political life at the centre and in the pro¬ 
vinces. The congress accepted parity with the Muslim League 
with certain reservations. Jinnah wrote to the Governor- 
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General that the working committee of the Muslim League 
was of the opinion 'that all the Muslim members of the pro¬ 
posed Executive Council should be chosen from the Muslim 
League.’ The Governor-General refused to commit himself 
to give that guarantee. Jinnah rejected the proposed plan and 
the Simla Conference failed. The Governor-General oflScially 
announced the failure of the Conference on 14 July 

The conference failed owing to the intransigent attitude of 
the Muslim League which wanted the sole right of naming the 
Muslim representatives. However, the conference marked a 
breakwater in Indian political history, for the negotiations 
failed not on the basic political issue between India and Britain 
but on the communal issue dividing dilferent Indian groups.®** 
The Governor-General accepted the responsibility for the 
failure of the conference, and thus made more than a gesture 
in order to hold the door open for a new effort and moderate 
the sense of frustration which was bound to assail political 
India, .\bout the failure of the talks, a writer commented that 
the Congress claimed at the Conference to represent all com¬ 
munities and ‘it did this (said The Times correspondent) with 
a subtle air of reasonableness.’ The writer declared that ‘the 
Simla Conference bodes ill for an attempt to cajole India into 
united agreement on a single choice.’ He proposed the con¬ 
sideration of the partition proposal.®^ Though the Simla Con¬ 
ference failed in its major purposes, it was clear that the 
British Raj was resolved on the final abdication of its res¬ 
ponsibility. It brought the Congress leaders into personal 
relations with their British rulers and their League opponents.®® 
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The Round Tcble corrcspccdent commented that from the 
August (1940) offer to Wavell plan, British oflScial policy was 
that it was for the Indian Parties to arrive at an agreement and 
for His Majesty’s Government to ratify the result subject to 
certain conditions. ‘Both in form and in essence the Cripps 
offer was a classification of a mechanism whereby agreement 
among the several interests in India could be attained.’*^ 

Press Reactions 

The British Press widely commented on the failure of the 
Simla Conference on 16 July 1945. The Wavell plan of 1945 
might have succeeded in 1942, before or just after the ‘Cripps 
offer’ or in 1940, after the ‘August offer’, which contained in 
essence the Cripps and Wavell policies together but was 
couched in clumsy terms and was not backed by determination 
to take risks in establishing a representative Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the conduct of the war.*’^ The Times thought it 
natural to place the blame for the failure on Jinnah and the 
Muslim League. It reiterated the determination of the British 
people to assist the Indian people in achieving complete Self- 
Government. The Daily Telegraph held that none challenged 
the right of India to Self-Government any longer but the pro¬ 
blem was to find the means and that depended on the capacity 
of responsible Indians themselves. The Daily Mail thought 
that Gandhi wrecked Cripps proposals and Simla was Jinnah’s 
turn.®® 

According to Cripps, the obvious cause of the failure was 
not so much the constitution of an Interim Government as the 
influence of any temporary arrangement was likely to have 
upon more permanent decision which were to have been made 
for full and free Self-Government of India. 

British policy was set on a new and constructive track by 
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the White papers and the Government took the responsibility 
of their own positions by taking the lead in advancing the 
immediate practice of national Self-Government. Indian 
nationalists critized the Wavell plan as merely an election stunt 
of Churchill and insinuated that the Government were using 
Jinnah as a cloak for retaining power in their own hands. 
Wavell’s conference ended soon after the general elections 
ended in England. With the defeat of the Conservative Party 
at the elections and with a landslide success of the Labour 
Party, a new chapter and a new attitude began to prevail 
between India and Britain. 

Thus after the failure of the Cripps Mission, Indian 
nationalists were disappointed at the unhelpful attitude of the 
British Government, and the Congress demanded the British to 
‘Quit India’. The British authorities imprisoned the Congress 
leaders. The British public and the Press bitterly reacted to 
the Congress demand for British withdrawal from India and 
supported measures taken by the Government of India to sup¬ 
press the freedom movement and the British Government took 
no more initiatives except renewing the Cripps oifer. The 
Labour Party supported the Government’s India policy. Wavell 
succeeded Linlithgow in 1943 and there was no change in 
British policy as such. Early in 1945, Wavell plan, after re¬ 
affirming the Ciipps offer, proposed an interim solution to the 
Indian problem with a view to breaking the political deadlock 
and creating conditions which would enable Government to 
carry out the changes envisaged in the Cripps offer. To put the 
plan into effect, a conference was held at Simla but could not 
succeed in its aim owing to the intransigence of Jinnah. Mean¬ 
while in British, Churchill’s Government fell from power. 



CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN 
OPPOSITION AND 
THE TRANSFER OF POWER 

1945-1947 




The Cabinet Mission 


The second world war formally ended on 15 August 1945 
with the surrender of Japan. As a result, there came about 
a sweeping change in international relations had this had its 
repercussions on Indo-Britisb relations. The end of war 
increased the urgency of finding a permanent solution to the 
problem of Indian independence. Meanwhile, in the British 
general elections of July 1945, the Labour Party had won 
a landslide majority. The Conservative leader, Winston 
Churchill, was succeeded by the labour leader, Clement Attlee, 
as Prime Minister and Lord Pethicfc-Lawrence became the new 
Secretary of State for India. Soon, it seemed there was a 
slight change in the British attitude to the Indian problem 
and equally the Indian response and understanding underwent 
a change during the period. 

Soon after assuming ofiSce the new Secretary of State for 
India declared at a Press Conference that equal partnership 
between Britain and India was the ideal goal to be reached. 
Meanwhile, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President demanded that a final solution to the question of 
Indian freedom shoyld be found by establishing a democratic 



Govemirect for a free and independent India co-operating with 
other free Governments of the world.^ 

In lact, at the end of the world war, British position seemed 

‘on a superficial view, firmly entrenched and capable of meet- 

#1 

mg a challenge’. Britain was pledged to give independence 
to India as soon as there was an agreement among the main 
political elcDicnts. That was the result of the Cripps offer and 
subsequent British affirmatic ns of adherence to its principles. 
The Cripps cfTer was the product of a Coalition government 
and the British political parties were committed to helping 
India to achieve its independence‘though their different ways 
of approaching the problem were indicated by the different 
aspects they emphasized. 

BRITISH POLICY ANNOUNCED 

At the state opening of the new Parliament on 15 August 
1945, the King said that they would do their utmost consulta¬ 
tion with the leaders of Indian opinion to promote the early 
realization cf full Self-Government in India. Touching on the 
King’s reference to India the spokesman of the Conservative 
oppo.sition, Richard Austin Butler, former Under-Secretary 
of State for India, felt that there w'as nothing new in the speech 
on India. He claimed that they had done their best during 
the period 1940-1945 to promote those very objects which were 
referred to in the speech. He extended their co-operation to 
any plan which provided justice to the varied interests of India, 
safeguarded India’s position and fulfilled the aspirations of 
people.3 

The Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Lord Wavell 
was invited to London for consultations in order to review the 
Indian problem de novo. He went there on 27 August and 
returned to India on 15 September. In a broadcast on 19 

1. See The Indian Annual Register (July-December 1945), 
pp. 9-10 

2. E.W.R. Lumby, The Transfer of Power in India 1945-7. 
(London 1954), pp. 35-6. 

3. Hansard H.C., 413 (15 August 1945) cols. 57 and 194, 



September. WaveJl declared that His Majesty’s Government 
were determined to do their utmost to promote the early 
realization of full Self-Government in India. On the same 
day, Prime Minister Attlee said that the government would act 
in accordance with the spirit of the Cripps offer. He announced 
the holding of elections to central and provincial legislatures 
and to summon a constitution making body. He said that 
after the elections discussions would be held with representa¬ 
tives to find out whether Cripps proposals were acceptable or 
they preferred a modified scheme.* 

The plan provided evidence of the new government’s 
desire to promote a settlement at the earliest opportunity. 
Dominion Status or independence was in the grasp of Indians 
founded on a treaty to be negotiated with the constitution 
making body. The Spectator held that the Cripps offer toofe 
shape as a definite programme of action and required Indians 
to reconcile their differences and devise a satisfactory 
constitution.® 

The All India Corgress Committee (AICC) characterized 
the government’s proposals as vague, inadequate, and unsatis¬ 
factory. Azad said that the fire that had been kindled in the 
masses in 1942 was still burning and the country was on its 
march to the goal of independence. He added that no power 


4. Speeches by Lord Waved, 1943-7 (New Delhi, 1948), pp. 
83-5. Text of Attlee’s broadcast speech is to be found in C.R. 
Attlee, Purpose and Policy Speeches (London, 1946), pp. 
187-9. 

5. Spectator, 175 (21 and 28 September 1945), pp. 257 and 
277. 
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on earth could stop India's march towards its cherished goal.® 
The plan seemed to have been a combination of the Cripps 
Offer and the Simla plan. Indian nationalists, specially the 
Congress thought that the British adopted delaying tactics. 
Pethick-Lawrence said that His Majesty’s government wanted 
to quicken India’s march towards complete Self-Government. 
But Jawaharlal Nehru held that the time had come when 
Indians would not wait for declarations and promises but 
would solve the issue for themselves. Commenting on it, the 
Spectator insinuated that the basis of their propaganda was 
the presumption that the British power in India could only be 
brought to an end by force and violence. It held that they 
were so convinced of Britain’s weakness that there was no 
longer any obstacle to achieving their aims by force. It point¬ 
ed out that they would not postpone Self-Government on 
account of disunity among the Indian parties."^ 


PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION TO INDIA 

In a, major speech, Pethick-Lawrence declared the House 
of Lords that the British Government proposed to grant full 
Self-Government to India and decisions would be taken in 


6. The Indian Annual Register tJuly-December 1945), pp. 
16-17 and 93. 

The following is the text of the resolution : ‘The A.I.C.C. 
has carefully considered Lord Wavell’s and the British Prime 
Minister’s broadcasts on the steps proposed to be taken by the 
British authority in India. These proposals repeat with un¬ 
important variations, the offer made in March 1942 by Sir 
Stafford Cripps on behalf of the British Government, an 
offer which was not accepted by the Congress. Neither the 
end of the war nor the change of Government in Great Britain 
appears to have resulted in any real change in British policy 
towards India which seems to be based on delaying every 
advance and in attempting to create new problems and fresh 
complications. It is just significant that there is no mention 
in these broadcasts of the Independence of India. Nothing 
short of Independence can be acceptable to the Congress and 
the country. The proposals now made are, in the opinion of 
the A.I.C.C. vague, inadequate and unsatisfactory.’ Ibid. 93. 

7. Spectator, 175 (23 November 1945), p. 477 
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consultation with the elected representatives of people. He 
said that they would hold discussions with the representatives 
to secure the widest possible agreement as to the method of 
fransing a constitution. He confessed that in the face of their 
determination to emancipate India from British rule they had 
been confronted with a political deadlock. He was convinced 
that there was an urgent need to replace the feeling of frustra¬ 
tion and bitterness with hope and confidence and to acquaint 
India with the change of British attitude towards them. He 
announced their decision to send a parliamentary delegation 
to India for that purpose.® 

Some Conservative members pleaded with the Government 
to send the delegation on behalf of Parliament instead of on 
behalf of the Empire Parliamentary Association as the word 
empire was hTted by Indians.® That showed how for the 
Conservative Party was in tune with the change in the spirit of 
the time and was eager to infuse confidence in Indians. The 
change was effected, and it was made clear that the delegation 
would visit India as representatives of British Parliament, ‘to 
make personal contacts, to ascertain individual views and 
convey to leading Indians the broad general attitude of the 
chief political parties’. It was not charged with any official 
enquiry nor bound to make any report The delegation was 
to visit India on ‘what will be essentially and reciprocally an 
exploratory and explanatory mission.’*® 

The Daily Telegraph doubted whether the delegation would 
alter the situation and held that on the British side, there 
could be no question of turning back on a policy which had 
been repeatedly endorsed by Parliament, though its expression 
in terms of the Cripps offer might require modification in the 
light of changed circumstances. It insisted on a reasonable 

8. Hansard, H.L. 138 (4 December 1945) cols. 257-60 and 
H.C., 416 (4 December 1945) cols. 2102-4. See also Vera 
Britain’ Lord Pethick-Lawrence ; A Portrait (London, 1963), p. 
145. 

9. Ibid., H.C., cols 2653-4. 

10. Ibid, H.L. 138 (13 December 1945) cols. 653-4 and 
H.C., 417 (13 December 1945) cols. 636-9. 
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and agreed settlement which offered the prospect of political 
and economic stability in India.^i The Economist held that 
the decision to send a parliamentary delegation would be 
useful, ‘though not very weighty contribution towards a final 
solution that is still very far off’.^® • 

In India, the announcement of a parliamentary delegation 
was treated with almoat unanimous lack of enthusiasm. It 
looked as if the Labour Government was offering not only the 
same old principles but the same built-in reasons for rejecting 
their demands. This new offer seemed finally to prove that 
the Labour Government was incapable of any new approach. 
‘It talked like its predecessors and it acted like them. Wearing 
the straight jacket of precedent, was it not likely to think in 
the same antique and often discredited terms. 

In a new >ear broadcast to India, Pethick-Lawrence 
announced that the year 1946 would be a crucial one in its 
history. He told them that the problem was to work a rational 
and acceptable plan under which authority could be trans¬ 
ferred to Indian control under a form of Government accepted 
by the broad n ass of India’s people. He appealed to the 
Indians for their co-operation.^^ 

The British parliamentary delegation consisted of ten 
members - eight from the House of Commons and two from 
the House of Lords It was led by a Labour Party member 
Professor Robert Richards. The delegation began its work 
on 9 January 1946. It was useful in convincing the British 
parliament and public to understand the reality of the situation 
in India. The visit of the delegation to India was helpful in 
that they returned to England ‘convinced of the danger of the 
situation and of the urgent need for some big and positive 
step by His Majesty’s Government towards a constitutional 

11. Daily Telegraphy 5 and 11 December 1945. 

12. The Economisty 149 (8 December 1945) 824. 

13. Michael Edwardes, The Last Years of British India 
(London, 1963), p. 99. 

14. Quoted in Vera Britain, n. 145-5. 
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settlement*.^® The members who were in the delegation on 
their return home emphasized the importance of an early 
political action to meet a new situation in India. 

THE CABINET MISSION 

In the elections held in India, the Congress and the Muslim 
League emerged as the most important parties. In his despatch 
to the British Government, Governor-General had drawn 
attention to the changed situation and the growing unpopu¬ 
larity of the Indian Government among all sections of people. 
The gulf between the British authorities in India and the 
people of India was wider and Indian nationalists distrusted 
the intentions of the British Government. There was need to 
reconstitute the Governor-General’s executive council and 
summon a constituent assembly. The situation in India 
demanded some bolder and more imaginative action then the 
British Government had yet taken. The Government decided 
to send a mission of Cabinet ministers to achieve those 
goals.i® As the Government thought that Indian problem could 
not be handled by the Secretary of Stale and the Governor- 
General, they decided to send a Cabinet Mission, consisting 
of Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India ; Sir stalford 
Cripps, President of the Board of Trade ; and A.V. Alexander, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to get into personal contact with 
the Indian leaders, 

Prime Minister Attlee in the House of Commons, and 
Pethick-Lawrence in the House of Lords, announced that 
the Government’s decision to send a special mission of the 
Cabinet ministers to seek in association with the Governor- 
General and agreement with Indian leaders ‘on the principles 
and procedure relating to the constitutional issue’. They said 
that the Mission would strengthen the hands of the Govemor- 

15. Sir Frederick James, ‘The Indian Political Scene*. 
International Affairs, 11 (April 1947), pp. 220-'7. 

16. Pyarelal, Mahatma Oandhi : The Last Phase, Volume / 
(Ahmedabad, 1946), pp. 168-70. 

17. C.R. Attlee, As it Happened (Loudon, 1956), pp 181-2. 
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General but the bais of the constitutional structure would be 
decided by Indians themselves. The proposals was welcomed 
by other parties. The Conservative party’s spoResman^ 
Anthony Eden supported the Government’s measure. How¬ 
ever, he extracted a promise that the framing of a constitution 
should be the responsibility of Indians themselves.^® 

Conservative Reaction in Britain : 

The Times held that the announcement inaugurated a 
remarkable mobilization of British authority and political 
experience to help the Indian leaders solve the constitutional 
dilemma of their country. ‘In fact, the Cabinet transfers itself 
by delegation to Indian soil’. It was a bold step to the Daily 
Telegraph whereas it was the most puzzling announcement to 
the right-wing Daily Mail. The Evening Standard pointed 
out that the Mission would be a rovirg authority to 
advise practical measures, in consultation with Indians, 
for the realization of full Self-Government.^® To The 
Economist it was almost the last gesture, ‘short of sending 
the King and the Prime Minister’, which the Government 
could make to prove its desire to obtain a constitutional 
settlement to ‘renounce control over India.^® The Press hoped 
that the Missen might be able to persuade the Indian parties 
that their disagreement alone was the obstacle to their full 
independence and warned that if it failed like the earlier once, 
the Government would be faced with the ugly choice of 
imposing a British made constitution or setting a time-limit 
on British rule irrespective of agreement or disagreement. 

During Parliament’s debate on the proposed Cabinet 
Mission, Attlee made it clear that India would be at liberty 
to choose its position in the world, whether inside or outside 
the Commonwealth. He hoped that India would continue to 

18 Hansard, H.C,, 419 (19 February 1946) cols. 964-6 and 
H.L. 139 (19 February 1946), cols. 667-77. 

19. All dated 20 February 1946. The Evening Standard is 
a Conservative daily. It belongs to Beaverbrook group of 
papers. 

20. The Economist, 150 (23 February 1946), p. 288. 
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be a member of the Commonwealth by her own free Will. 
However, he pointed out that if India opted for independence, 
it was their duty to arrange for a smooth transfer. He said 
that though they were mindful of the rights of the minorities, 
they could not allow a minority the right of veto on the 
advance of the majority.®^ 

Conservative support to Government’s India Policy 

During the debate in Parliament, the Conservative party’s 
spokesman, Butler, declared that their party recognized the 
urgency to satisfy the expectatians of the Indian people. He 
said that India’s war record the standing of Indian spokesmen 
necessitiated an early advance towards the goal of Self- 
Government. At the same time he cautioned that a hurried 
solution would have any chance of ultimate success. Butler held 
that their party accepted the principles of Indian freedom within 
the commonwealth or outside it, preceded by an agreement for 
evolving a body to frame the constitution. He hoped that the 
Mission would assist in establishiag a machinery through 
which such a policy could be achieved. He pleaded that a way 
out had to be found, a way along which the Indians would 
themselves march forward He thought that no final solution 
should be arrived at without realizing the need for some 
central nexus to handle the questions of all-India importance. 
He impressed on the House the necessity to safeguard the 
interests of minorities and the Princes. 

Welcoming the government’s decision to send the Cabinet 
Mission, the Conservative member Sir Stanley Reed, pointed 
out that nobody in the House, nor in the country boggled at 
the term ‘Independence’. He hoped earnestly that the transfer 
of power should be done in amity, goodfaith and the desire 
of including India as one of the Self-Government dominions. 
He opposed the division of the country and pleaded with the 
House not to oppose Indian independence. Godfrey Nicholson, 
another Conservative member, who had visited India recently 
as a member of the parliamentary delegation, emphatically 

21. Hansad, H.C., 420(15 March 19461 cols. 1418-24. 
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told the House that India had become politically an adult and 
that the cry for independence was not confined to a few 
individuals. Fe pointed out that the first task of the Mission 
should be to convince India of their sincere desire to make 
India a free nation. The Conservative membdr. Sir John 
Anderson*, said that a solution to the Indian problem was 
inevitable and necessary. It was absolutely in their own 
interests that a solution to that problem should be found 
speedily and on that all sections of the House were united.** 

The Daily Telegraph pointed out that there was no diflference 
of opinion among the members of all political parties as to 
India’s right to full Self-Government within or without the 
Commonwealth. The Times held that they approached the 
problem, from a ‘positive mood’, and though they were mind¬ 
ful of their obligations, they could not allow a minority to 
place a veto on the advance of the majority. Even the 
Manchester Guardian paid a special tribute to Conservative 
members who ‘with no less warmth and sincerity’ offered the 
support of their party.** The Economist commented that never 
before British political leaders were unitedly determined to end 
British rule in India.** The Prime Minister pointed out that 
they would not contest if India opted for her independence 
and the subsequent speakers did not challenge that decisive 
statement of principle.^® The end of the war had changed the 
situation to a very large extent as whatever was decided could 
have been implemented immediately. Though the policy was 
the same, the approach and the circumstances were new and 
the alternatives were narrowed down. The psychology of 
feeling on either side bad undergone a change. 

Indian nationalist leaders were not fully satisfied with the 
announcement of the proposed visit of the Cabinet Mission to 
India. Though Attlee made the independence question clearer 

* For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix L 

22. Hansard, H.C., 420 (15 March 1946) cols. 1413-74. 
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at the time of announcing the Cabinet Mission, even that 
declaration was unable to wipe out at once the deep century- 
old suspicion that ‘Britain was up to her tricks again and find* 
ing a new way of keeping her grip on India under the banner of 
freedom/*® 


THE CABINET MISSION PLAN 

The Cabinet Mission arrived in New Delhi on 24 March, 
Pethicfc*Lawrence made it clear that they came to help Indians 
to achieve their independence. The Cabinet Mission held 
discussions with political leaders and arranged a conference at 
Simla. As the Indian leaders failed to arrive at an agreement, 
the Cabinet Mission put forward their own recommendations 
‘as the nearest approach to reconciling the views of the two 

main parties. The scheme.stands as a whole and can only 

succeed if it is accepted and worked in a spirit of compromise 
and co-operation.®’ 

The main objective of the plan was not to impose an award, 
but to set in motion machinery by which a constitution could 
be settled by Indians themselves. The Cabinet Mission decided 
on immediate arrangements to work out the future constitution 
and to set up an Interim Government. Though they were 
impressed by the evidence in favour of a united India, they 
considered the suggested schemes for the creation of Pakistan 
and were forced to conclude that neither a larger nor a smaller 
sovereign State of Pakistan would provide an acceptable solu¬ 
tion for the communal problem. There were weighty adminis¬ 
trative and military considerations which forced them to advise 
the British Government against partition. They suggested a 
scheme which would be just to the essential claims of all 
parties ensuring a practical form of constitution. 

The scheme provided for a union of India which would 

26. Eric Estoric, Stafford Cripps : A Biography (London, 
1949), p. 338. 

27. Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai, Speeches and 
Documents on the Indijn Constitution 1921-47 volume II 
(Bombay, 1957), pp. 590-1. 
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deal with foreign affairs, defence and communications of the 
whole country, with powers to raise the necessary finances. It 
was to have an executive and a legislature, Any major com¬ 
munal issue required for its decision a majority of the represen¬ 
tatives present and voting of each of the two coajor com* 
munities as well as the majerity of all the members present and 
voting All other subjects remained with the provinces and 
states, and provinces were free to form groups with executives 
and legislatures of their own and each group had the power to 
determine the subjects to be taken up. As soon as the cons¬ 
titutional arrangements bai.^ come into operation, it was open 
to any province to come out of the group, but such a decision 
was to have been taken by the new legislaturi of the province 
after the first general election under the new constitution. 
There was to be a treaty between the union constitution 
assembly and Britain to provide for matters that arose out of 
the transfer of power.^s The authorities issued another state¬ 
ment on 16 June 1946 and put forward some proposals on the 
formation of the Interim Government.®® 

The Cabinet Mission plan demonstrated the British con¬ 
viction that the best solution lay not in dividing India on com¬ 
munal basis but in maintaining the unity of the country. It 
represented a skilful attempt to ensure this unity with adequate 
safeguards for the rights of the minority communities. It also 

28. Hansard, H.C., 422 (16 May 1946) cols, 2109-20; and 
India (Cabinet Mission) : Statement by the Cabinet Mission 
And His Excellency the Viceroy, cmd. 6821 (1946) 

The Congress President, Azad, had proposed his own plan 
to resolve the communal differences and to preserve the unity 
of the country. Basically the Cabinet Mission plan followed 
the lines of Azad’s proposals. See Leonard Mosley, The Last 
Days (f the British Raj (London, 1961), pp. 21-4, 

Brecher has said that the three-tier plan was drafted by 
Cripps at breakfast one morning in Delhi just after his return 
from Kashmir. He considered that the Muslim League was 
offered a de facto Pakistan. See Michael Breacher, Nehru : A 
Political Biography {London, \9S9)t 310-11. 

For full details of talks held, see Pyarelal, n. 16, pp. 200-17. 

29. Gwyer and Appadorai, Documents /J, n. 27, pp. 602-3n 
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proved the sincerity of the British desire to withdraw from 
India as early as possible.*® It was an imaginative variation 
of the favourite British devise of federation. But neitaer party 
could achieve its whole objective although the statement 
presented a ‘practical and flexible’ compiomise. ‘The three-tier 
scheme.was an intellectual tour de force but it was impracti¬ 

cable in the environment of a deadly struggle for power.’ The 
plan w'ould have brought ‘Pakistan in through the back door 
by the group scheme, and would have maintained the facade 
of a united India.’** 

Conservative Party and Cabinet Mission Plan 

On behalf of the Comservative party, Winston Churchill 
made some general remarks without committing himself at that 
stage. He agreed that they were committed to the Cripps 
offer by which Dominion Status of Westminster type with the 
ultimate right of secession was offered, subject to certain 
provisions, i.e., agreement between the main parties and pro¬ 
vision for obligations towards minorities and the states. 
Churchill held that they stood by Amery’s statement of 14 June 
1945 made in a purely conservative government. Churchill 
was surprised that the objects sought for by Indians during 
the negotiations was not Dominion Status with the subsequent 
and consequent right of secession, but direct and immediate 
independence. He took exception to the Cabinet Mission plan 
because the proposals shifted the onus of deciding the consti¬ 
tution from Indian parties to His; Majesty’s Government who 
produced a scheme. He held that it went beyond the purpose 
and the mandate of the Cabinet Mission. He reminded the 
House of their obligations to the minorities and the status.** 

Leopold Amery held that the Cabinet Mission plan limited 
the scope of the Central Government and a Pakistan formed by a 
group of provinces would enjoy most of the attributes of nation- 

30. Nicholas Mansergh, Survey of the British Commonwealth 
Affairs Problems of War-Time Co-operation and Post-War 
change 1939-1952. (London. i958), p. 218. 

31. Brecher, n. 28, pp. 317-18. 

32. 'ffansardf H.C., 422 (16 May 1946) cols. 2120>4. 
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al independence. Amery wanted the British Government to deal 
with the Indian Government like any ether foreign government 
and that the Governor-General should act constitutionally.** 
In fact, the statement was recognized *as a genuine and 
ignorance attempt to reconcile conflicting aims 'and as un¬ 
mistakable evidence of the British Government’s desire to 
bring British rule in India to a peaceful end.’** 

The Economist considered it significant that the proposals 
were talked of, not as an ‘offer*, but as an ‘award*. It implied 
that the British Government had become so exasperated with 
the repetition of that fruitless situation that it was at last trying 
to force an issue rather than sitting back to wait for a 
solution.** To the Sunday Times the Plan was a gamble, an 
acceptance of the risk of precipitating an immediate conflict 
in India in order to avoid even greater danger of indefinite 
continuation of the prevailing deadlock.*® The CWC held 
that the Cabinet Mission scheme was incomplete and vague. 
It expressed their inability to assist the authorities in forming a 
provincial government as proposed in the statement of 16 
June 1946. However, they accepted the statement of 16 May, 
1946, relating to the formation and functioning of a constituent 
assembly.*’ 

After considering the plan in secret session, the council of 
the Muslim League accepted the proposals by an overwhelming 
majority. The council reiterated that their main objective 
remained the attainment of a sovereign Pakistan. As the 
basis and formation of Pakistan were inherent in the plan by 
means of compulsory grouping of six Muslim provinces and 
as it desired a peaceful solution, the council declared its 
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willingness to co-operate with the constitution mating 
machinery and hoped to realize Pakistan ultimately.*^ 

The acceptance of the Cabinet Mission plan of May 16, by 
both the Congress and the Muslim League was an important 
event. It seemed to have meant that the difficult question of 
Indian freedom had been settled by negotiation and agreement 
and not by methods of violence and conflict.*® Gandhiji had 
initially accepted the plan and said that it contained ‘the seed 
to convert this land of sorrow into one without sorrow 
and suffering. He held that it was the best document that 
the British Government could have produced in the circum¬ 
stances 

During their consultations with the Indian parties the 
authorities were convinced of the difficulties which existed bet¬ 
ween the parties. Realizing the urgent necessity of a strong 
and representative Interim Government, the Governor-General 
invited fourteen persons to form an Interim Government,*^ The 
Congress President rejected the proposals for the formation 
of the provisional government based on parity of represen¬ 
tation between the Congress and the Muslim League. The 
Muslim League decided to join the Interim Government on 
the same day.** 

The C.W.C. resolution declared that ‘Congressmen can 
never give up the national character of Congress or accept 
an artificial and unjust parity, or agree to a veto of a communal 
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group’. As the Coogress rejected the proposal for an Interim 
Government which had been accepted by the Muslim League, 
the government were in a quandary as to the future course had 
to adopt. The authorities decided that the Congress decision 
was an acceptance of 16 May plan and thefefore, both 
the Congress and the Muslim League had qualified for 
participating in the Interim Government. They postponed 
further negotiations on the formation of an Interim Govern¬ 
ment and announced a temporary care-taker government 
of officials, Jinnah took strong exception to the postponement 
but the authorities refused to heed Jinnah’s criticism and the 
Cabinet Mission returned to England on 29 June. 

Parliament and Cabinet Mission Plan 

On his retuin to Britain, Pethick-Lawrence declared in the 
House of Lords, that the Cabinet Mission had two main tasks, 
to convince Indians of the sincerity of the British people in offe¬ 
ring them independence within or without the Commonwealth 
according to their choice, and to bridge the unbridgeable chasm 
separating the two great Indians parties. He told the House 
that they were successful in their first objective. Viscount 
Templewood, spokesman for the Conservative Party expressed 
their anxiety to help India in its attainment of Self-Government. 
Supporting the efforts of the Cabinet Mission, he pointed out 
that Britain’s attempt to divest itself of responsibilities was a 
unique example in history.^® 

A full fledged debate took place in the House of Commons 
on the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. Commending the work 
of the Cabinet Mission, Stafford Cripps held that the Prime 
Minister’s statement of 15 March on government’s policy made 
it possible for them to make headway towards a settlement. 
He said that in 1942 India was promised Dominion Status and 
on instructions from tie coalition government, it was expressly 
stated that if India desired, it would be free to get out of the 
British Commonwealth. He pointed out that conditions had 
changed since 1942 and the only hope of a peaceful settlement 

43. Hansard^ H.L,, 142 (18 July 1946) cols. 579-99, 
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was to offer Indians ccroplete independence within or without 
the Commonwealth. 

Winston Churchill, the leader of the Conservative opposi¬ 
tion aflSrmed that their party was committed to the Cripps 
offer, but he held that the directions given to the Mission went 
beyond those which governed the war-time Cripps offer. The 
coalition offer was Dominion Status, which included a clause 
in the statute, of Westminster, ‘the escalator clause, which 
affirmed the right of secession in the last resort. The offer was 
also conditioned upon agreement between the principal parties 
in India so that the offer could not lead to civil war’. Churchill 
charged that the government went be3ond the 1942 offer in 
suggesting full independence directly instead of dominion status 
which had left the final decision open to a fully constituted 
Indian dominion. He felt that the proposal led to the severance 
of all constitutional ties with the British Commonwealth. He 
registered his dissent from that extension and short-circuiting 
the original offer. Churchill held that short-circuiting of the 
normal constitutional process agreed b> both parties did not 
give the best chance of a peaceful solution of the Indian 
problem but prejudged it in an adverse way whether Indian 
should remain within the Commonwealth of its own free will 
After mentioning their obligations to the minorities and the 
states, he emphasized that the responsibility for the change of 
policy was that of the Labour government. 

Stanley Reed, a conservative back-bencher who carried the 
agreement of a number of Conservative members, held that 
in the transfer of power they were witnessing the fulfilment 
of British aims in India and were carrying themselves back to 
those distinguished men who had anticipated such a day with 
pride more than a century ago. After welcoming the Prime 
Minister’s speech, he concurred with Cripps that if the Mission 
had not gene out to India to offer either Dominion Status or 
Independence, whichever they preferred, no advance could 
have been made in the solution of the problem. He was 
prepared to welcome India as a dominion in the Common 
wealth, or accept it as an independent nation. He held 



that the outline of policy by the Mission was the one 
suited to India as it preserved tbe unity of India providing 
security to the Muslims at the same time. Butler, another 
Conservative member, agreed with Stanley Reed which was 
animated by the right sentiments.^* 

The Cabinet Mission did not attempt to dictate terms but 
expressed its readiness to help by means of persuasion. Indian 
leaders represented their views informely to British authority 
for the first time and that meant suspicions were removed and 
friendly relations were established. The Mission assisted in 
preparing a framework to reduce the chances of a conflict to 
the minimum,'** 

The CWC’s resolution accepting the Cabinet Mission plan 
was ratified by the AICC on 6 July 1946. At the final session 
and at a press conference, Nehru said that the Congress had 
not accepted any plan and the plan could be modified in the 
constituent assembly. Jinnah protested against such an inter* 
pretation and demanded that the authorities should clearly 
state that the (l^ongress had not accepted the scheme. Cripps 
explained ‘that the right of provinces to opt out could be 
exercised only after the first elections under the new consti¬ 
tution.’ The grouping could have been modified only by 
inter-party agreement.** Jinnah distrusted the Congress faith 
in its acceptance of Cabinet Mission plan. By a unanimous 
vote on 29 July 1946, the Council of the Muslim League 
withdrew its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, 
and by another resolution it decided to resort to direct action 
to achieve their objective of Pakistan.*’ The Round Table 
explained that the sincerity of the British had been proved the 
tentative solution of the constitutional problem was accepted 
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by both the parties for the first time. It commented that the 
League's grievance over the Interim Government was not a 
sound reason for throwing away the long term constitutional 
plan.^* The Times which had appealed to the Congress to end 
the deadlock by naming persons to the Interim Government 
excluding Muslims, later in another editorial condemned the 
decision of the Muslim League.^^ 

The CWC regretted Muslim League’s decision not to parti¬ 
cipate in the constituent assembly. It agreed that there were 
dififerences in the outlook and objectives of the Congress and 
the League but in the larger interests of the country, it 
appealed for the co-operation of all who sought freedom and 
good of the country. Referring to the League’s criticism that 
Congress ‘acceptance of the statement of May 16 was con¬ 
ditional, the CWC stated, that they accepted the scheme in its 
entirety, although they did not approve all the proposals.®® 

THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

Authorized by the British Government, the Governor- 
General invited the Congress President Nehru to form an 
Interim Government. Nehru requested the co-operation of 
Jinnah but the latter declined to co-operate in the formation of 
Interim Government. The Interim Government started func¬ 
tioning on 2 September 1946.®^ The formation of a popular 
government ‘Marked the end of an epoch and the opening of 
another’. India entered upon the final stage in its transition 
to complete Self-Government and signalled the early and of 
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alien rule.*® To the Daily Express (28 August 1946) it was one 
of History’s watersheds and the beginning of a voluntary abdi¬ 
cation, ‘The new moon rises with a star beside. It is the 
star of India, May it become the light of Asia.’ The assump¬ 
tion of oiBce by the first purely Indian administration was a 
decisive landmark in the history of India. Britain had given 
decisive proof of good faith in the transfer of responsibility to 
Indian hands. It was the fulfilment of the prophecy uttered by 
Macaulay in 1833.®® 

Jinnah held that formation of an Interim Government was a 
substantial transfer of power. The Muslim League thought 
that it would be more dangerous for them and detrimental to 
their interestSj if the Central Government was left to one party 
of Congress. So it changed its attitude and joined the Interim 
Government on 26 October. It was hoped that the mere fact of 
facing political problems together would generate a spirit of 
co-operation that would extend from the Cabinet room to the 
country. Though Wavel! described it as ‘a great step forward’, 
it was clear from the course of events and correspondence, 
‘that the Cabinet was bi-partisan, rather than a real coalition’, 
and the spirit of co-operation was absent Wavell made no 
progress in persuading Jinnah to call his council to re-accept 
the May 16 Plan.®^ 

CONSERVATIVE PARTY’S ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

AND INDIA 

The full conference of the Conservative Party met at 
Blackpool early in October 1946. It was the first annual 
conference of the traditional kind since 1937. Winterton in a 
resolution called on Parliament to safeguard the rights of 
minorities and the states in any settlement with India to dis¬ 
charge their mission. Seconding it, Gammans an M.P. said 
that ‘Britain was not settling by agreement but scuttling from 
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its responsibilities’. Churchill said that they wanted to give 
India full Dominion Status, including the right to secede from 
the Commonwealth. He charged that the Labour government 
handled the problem in such a way as to give India hardly any 
choice but to become separated frcm the British Crown which 
had shielded them from internal convulsions or foreign 
invasion. The Government of India had been placed into the 
hands of men who had good reason to be hostile to the 
British connection, and who did not represent the masses of 
people. He expressed his forebodings that calamity impended 
upon that subcontinent. Naturally, be thought that India 
would become a separate, a foreign, and none-too-friendly 
country to the British Commonwealth of nations.®® Butler 
conceded the right of India to frame its own future destiny but 
wanted that that should include the main elements in India’s 
life. He said that a severe strain had been put upon the 
Muslim League by the events and pleaded for a fair and free 
government representing the major minorities and interests of 
the country with the agreement of the states. In conclusion he 
said: ‘If this country can transfer power in the proper way, it 
will stand before the bar of history as having achieved the 
greatest act of statesmanship in the history of the world.’ The 
resolution was carried with one dissentient.®® In the light of 
communal holocaust, the Conservatives, expressed their strong 
desire form an agreement among the parties before power was 
transferred from their lands. 

LONDON CONFERENCE 4N0 PARLIAMENT’S 
DEBATE ON INDIA 

There was a difference of opinion between the Congress and 
the Muslim League as to the meaning of the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement and the League withdrew its acceptance of the May 
16 plan at the end of July. To resolve the deadlock, the 
Indian leaders were invited to a conference in London early in 
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December for the purpose of discussion and common under¬ 
standing between the two major parties to proceed with the 
work of the constituent assembly. The conference failed in 
its main purpose to arrive at a decision. At the end of the 
conference, the British government issued a statemeni and 
declared that according to legal advice, as was meant by the 
Cabinet Mission, ‘the decisions of the sections should...be 
taken by a simple majority vote of the representatives in the 
sections’. The Muslim League had accepted that view whereas 
the Congress had held a different view. The British govern¬ 
ment appealed to the Congress to accept its interpretation. The 
statement also said that if a constitution was framed by a 
constituent assembly in which a large section of the population 
had not been represented, then the government would not 
contemplate forcing such a constitution upon unwilling parts of 
the country.®’ 

On a demand by the Conservative party, there was a debate 
in Parliament on India policy. In pressing for a debate on 
India, Churchill was putting forward a considered view of the 
Conservative Party’s shadow cabinet.®® However, on the eve 
of the debate, the Daily Telegraph declared that it should not 
be assumed to mark any cessation of the discretion which had 
so far been observed by the opposition. There was no wish in 
any quarter to revive the past controversy and all parties were 
at one in desiring that the transfer of power should be effected 
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in a peaceful manner.** Defending the govemmenfs policy, 
Cripps declared that the happenings were not the outcome of 
some sudden action or reversal of policy but were conditioned 
by the logical carrying through of the policies which had been 
pursued by successive governments for many generations. The 
object of government’s policy was to lead India eventually to 
freedom and that objective had been pursued more rapidly 
some time, more slowly at other times, but the direction had 
been constant. 

Conservative Party’s Attitude to India 

Explaning the Conservative party’s attitude, Churchill 
acknowledged that there was a general measure of consent 
throughout Britain to the final transfer of power to Indian 
hands. He considered that such a transfer must be based on 
the agreement and co-operation of the principle masses and 
forces among the Indian people. He held that agreement was 
the basis, the indispensable condition and foundation of the 
Cripps offer and the key-note of the Cabinet Mission plan, 
but there was no agreement. He thought that the formation 
of an interim government by one party was a cardinal error. 
He suggested to the House that there were three choices before 
the British parliament (i) To proceed with ruthless logic to 
quit India (//) To assert the principle that the King needs 
no unwilling subjects, that the British Commonwealth contemp¬ 
lated no compulsory partnership, and that in default of real 
agreement, the partition of India must be faced, (Hi) Other¬ 
wise, to prevent anarchy and massacre, that an imperial 
administration responsible to Parliament should be set up to 
maintain the fundamental guarantees of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness to the millions. He was doubtful of 
pursuing the last alternative and plainly told the government 
that whatever might happen, they should not allow British 
troops or officers to be used by one group against the other. 

Supporting the broad outlines of India policy, the Conser¬ 
vative member. Stanley Reed hold that the government had 
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approached the problem with courage, wisdom and imagina* 
tion. He said that there was a steady movement to representa¬ 
tive government and Pakistan was not a practical administra¬ 
tive proposition apart from its economic aspect. Stanley Reed 
felt that the Cabinet Mission’s grouping of provinces did 
produce the only possible solution in an otherwise perfectly 
impossible situation. He said that Churchill did not suggest 
a constructive alternative to the government’s scheme. 

Likewise Butler welcomed the statement and supported 
the policy of the government but wanted a fair treatment for 
the minorities. Godfrey Nicholson, another Conservative 
supported the government policy and thought is to be the 
logical development of the policies of the previous govern¬ 
ments. He agreed that there was a great upsurge of national 
self-consciousness in India and that it should emerge as a free 
nation. Another Conservative member, John Anderson said 
that all the offers marked the stages in a process which had 
brought them to the culmination of a very long progression. 
It served to show that one community democratically 
organized and luled could not indefinitely hold in subjection 
another community ripe for Self Government. That attitude 
reflected a growing opinion among some of the influential 
members of the Conservative party and it led them finally to 
support government’s India policies. 

On behalf of the Government, A.V. Alexander said that 
the Government’s action had obtained the support of all 
parties in that House, and had proved the goodwill of Parlia¬ 
ment and of the British people towards India.®® 

In the House of Lords, the Marquess of Linlithgow, former 
Conservative Governor-General of India, said that they 
were pledged to hand over power to a properly constituted 
authority. However, as they could not wait till such an 
authority emerged, he advised that they should reshape their 
policy, renounce their pledges and having given a date, march 
out of India. Viscount lemplewood, former Conservative 
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Secretary of State for India, denied tbat they desired to cling 
to power and the trouble was due to the fact that they were 
In the process Of divesting themselves of their pDwer. He held 
that the government should have taken the opposition into 
confidence. 

In reply to the debate, the Secretary of State for India con¬ 
sidered that there was almost unanimity throughout the 
country on the main issue, of independence for India either 
within or outside the Commonwealth. He reiterated that the 
presence of both major political parties in the constituent 
assembly was essential to the success of the Cabinet Mission 
plan.**^ 

Though the British Government had implied the possibility 
of Pakistan in its scheme, it still hoped to be able to transfer 
power to a united India. In this attempt, it was supported by 
the Conservative opposition. Churchill still maintained in 
Parliament that power should be handed over only to a united 
India and Britain should stay in India until such time as 
agreement was reached between the two main parties.** 

The debate which took place in Parliament was demanded 
by the Conservative opposition for three reasons, (i) to point 
out to the nation the implications of the Indian policy of the 
Labour Government; (ii) to place before the country the 
alteri atives tbat existed in regard to India; (iii) to state clearly 
where the Conservative Party stood when the momentous 
events were unfolding in India. The Conservative thought that 
the Government had a mistake in authorizing the Congress to 
form an Interim Government and allowing the meeting of the 
constituent assembly without prior agreement between parties 
and charged that the Government had thrust before India the 
alleged ‘choice’ between independence within and without the 
Commonwealth. They held the view tbat the damage had 
already been done when the Muslim League joined the 
Government and that the League did so as a communal block 
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without committing themselves to the principle of Cabinet 
responsibility. Churchill accepted that Dominion Status 
plied the right to contract out of the British empire, but still 
wanted India to pass through such a stage and to see whether^ 
India under Domir ion Status would have used the escalator 
clause or not. As a result of the elimination of that clause, 
'no fair chance has been given to the people of India to express 
themselves in a calm atmosphere and under proper conditions, 
upon the question whether, having obtained full Self-Govern¬ 
ment they would wish to leave British Commonwealth of 
Nations or not’.®® Churchill did not dispute the point of 
conceding Dominion Status to India, including the right to 
secede from the Commonwealth. But he was keen that India 
should pass through that stage and hoped that as India could 
enjoy everything of freedom in that stage it might not secede 
from the Commonwealth. 

Meanwhile, the Constituent Assembly met as scheduled on 
9 December 1946. The absence of the Muslim League was 
widely regretted. However, the session was postponed to 
20 January 1947 to enable the representatives of the Muslim 
League and ol the Indian states to participate in the constituent 
assembly. 

At Its emergent meeting held on 5*6 January, at New Delhi, 
the AICC considered the situation arising from the British 
Government’s statement of 6 December 1946 The Congress 
was anxious that the constituent assembly should proceed with 
the work of framing a constitution for free India with the 
goodwill of all parties and with a view to remove the diffi¬ 
culties that arose out of different interpretations. It accepted 
the British Government’s interpretation on the procedure to be 
followed in the sections ®4 The Congress accepted it in the 
hope that the Muslim League would join the constituent 
assembly. 
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The hopes of the Congress were demolished by the decision 
of the Muslim League Working Committee on 29 January 1947, 
when the latter interpreted the Congress decision differently. 
The League wanted the British authorities to dissolve the 
constituent assembly and to declare that the Cabinet Mission 
plan had failed.®® Thus the league boycotted the constituent 
assembly and rejected the Cabinet Mission plan and resorted 
to a programme of direct action. 

Provoked by the League’s decision, the Congress and 
minority members of the Interim Government urged the 
Governor-General to dismiss the League members from the 
Government as their policy was ‘incompatible with membership 
of the Interim Government’, and the League *was committed 
to a programme of active opposition to the Government of 
which it formed a part’. The League members countered that 
the Congress had no right to demand their resignation as 
they had never genuinely accepted the Cabinet Mission 
plan.®® Thus there was a constitutional crisis in the Indian 
political scene which required some drastic policy on the 
part of the British authorities. However, the Home Govern¬ 
ment had already decided upon a new policy on the future of 
India. 

Thus, at the end of the war, Britain had pledged itself to 
give independence to India and political parties were alike 
committed to it. With the full support of the Conservative 
Parly, the Labour Government despatched a Cabirct Mission 
to India to resolve the problem. The Conservatives had 
realized that India had become an adult and an urgent solution 
was inevitable. Though Churchill charged that the Mission 
went beyond the mandate, other Conservative members sup¬ 
ported the Cabinet Mission plan. The Conservati/e party sup¬ 
ported the Government’s policy thought it instead that power 
should be handed over to a united India, after an agreement 
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afBong the Indian parties. However, about the interpretation 
of the Cabinet Mission plan, there was a crisis between the two 
major Indian parties, and the situation demanded a new 
initiative from the British authorities for resolving it. The 
Home Government had decided upon a new policy towards 
India. 



The Transfer of Power 


Early In 1947, the British Government was utmost un¬ 
favourably impressed with the political trends affecting the 
Indian parties and they thought that if they were not very 
careful, they might well find themselves handing India over not 
simply to a civil war but to political movements of a definitely 
totalitarian character. The British Government’s position was 
giave in all conscience. 'Urgent action was needed to brealt 
the deadlock, and the principal members of the Cabinet had 
reached the conclusion that a new personal approach was 
perhips the only hope.* They were dissatisfied with Lord 
Wavell when he came back with nothing more constructive 
than a nscrc military evacuation plan. Hence the government 



decided on a definite date for their withdrawal and the 
cppointment of a new Governor* General to do the job.^ 

In spite of the fact that the Muslim League had started 
demanding the dissolution of the constituent assembly, the 
British Government could neither dissolve it nor reverse its 
policy. However, the Congress held that the work of the 
constituent assembly should continue, though, it admitted that 
a constitution agreed upon could not be enforced on a reluc* 
tant province. 

In fact, the Muslim League bad not only refused to join 
the constituent assembly but had also committed itself to a 
policy of direct action. The Congress pointed out to the 
Governor-General, that the League had rejected the Cabinet 
Mission plan and that, therefore, the members of the League 
should resign from the Interim Government. The League 
members countered that the Congress and other parties also 
had not accepted the plan in full and that, therefore, they had 
right to talk about who should continue and who should resign 
from the Interim Government. 

Confronted by such a grave situation, the British govern¬ 
ment could neither ask the League nor allow the Congress 
to resign which would have led to disastrous consequences. 


1. Alan CampbcIl Johnson, Mission with Mountbatten 
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The Interim Government was a house divided against itself and 
the general situation in the countiy was alarming. The 
British government was thus forced to take a bold decision 
and fix a date for their withdrawal. While deciding upon 
this course of action, the Labour Government had hoped 
that ‘a time limit would serve as a challenge to bring home to 
the Indian parties the imperative ne?d for coming to a mutua 
(sic) understanding.^ 

STATEMENT ON THE TRANSFER OF POWER 

In a major and vitaLpolicy statement made in the House 
of Commons on 20 February 1947, Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee declared that His Majesty’s Government desired to 
hand over power to authorities establishing a constitution 
approved by all parties in India in accordance with the Cabinet 
Mission’s plan. There was uncertainty and the British 
Government made it clear ‘that it is their definite intention to 
take the necessary steps to effect the transfer of power into 
responsible Indian hands by a date not later than June 1948.* 
The government expressed their anxiety to transfer their res¬ 
ponsibilities to a government which was capable of maintain¬ 
ing peace and administer India with justice and efficiency. The 
Prime Minister categorically stated that even if a constitution 
was not worked out by that time, ‘His Majesty Government 
will have to consider to whom the powers of the Central 
Government in British India should be handed ever on the due 
date, whether as a whole to some form of Central Government 
for British India or in some areas to the existing Provincial 
Governments, or in such other ways as may seem most reason¬ 
able and in the best interests of the Indian people. He 
announced that they would not transfer their paramountcy over 
the Indian states to any Government of India and it would 
lapse from the date of their withdrawal. The opening of that 
new and final phase was to begin with a new Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Mountbatten, who was entrusted 

2. For full details see V.P. Menon, The Transfer of Tower 
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with the ta$k of transferring the responsibility to Indian 
hands.* 

Conservative Reaction in Britain 

The Statement was the result of the three principles that 
bad already been endorsed by British opinion, i.e. (0 Britain 
must transfer power without delay, («) Progress of majority 
cannot be delayed for the saie of minority ; (Hi) a constitution 
framed by one section cannot be forced on unwilling sections 
of people. The statement attempted to carry the principles 
to a logical conclusior.* The Conservative and right-wing Press 
was critical of the announcement of the date for the transfer 
of power. The Times hold that the effect of time limit was 
miscalculated and set a premium upon disunity. The Daily 
Telegraph commented that it was 'reckless folly’ to abandon 
India in the absence of prior agreement. It pointed out that 
it reversed every precedent in building up of the dominions 
where the acknowledgement of status had followed upon agree¬ 
ment as to the hands into which power was to be given. The 
Daily Express delcared that India was in danger of disinte¬ 
gration and that the British policy of abdication was 
responsible for it. It would be a tragic consequence of a 
fgenerous and well-meaning policy’. The Daily Mail thought 
that the news was a profound shock to Parliament and 
would be received with a gasp of incredulity throughout 
the world.® 

The right-wing Conservatives considered that the declaration 
was a great betrayal. The government’s policy 'if it is carried 
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oyt will rank in history atcong the great crimes against 
humanity, to call it as the' Government do, the final stage in the 
attainment of Self-Government, is more than cynicism or 
humbug; it is blasphemy against the ideals of the national 
honour of Britain’.* 

The statement on the transfer of power represented an 
abandonment of the position taken up by the Cabinet Mission 
document which had laid it down that the British Government 
would hand over power to the Indians only when the consti¬ 
tuent assembly had produced an agreed constitution. It showed 
government wanted to put a limit to discussion and dissension. 
The statement was a departure from the tradition of British 
imperial policy. The Indian political scene had been too long 
over-shadowed by many contingencies and the statement 
introduced at least one element of certainty.'^ It had few 
parallels in history and a decisive step in Britain’s task of 
leading India to complete Self-Government. The declaration 
was also an ultimatum to the Indian leaders to end their 
quarrels and deadlocks over the projected constitution, and to 
form a responsible government which could take over power 
from the British raj in peace and order.® In fact, the decision 
to partition was implied in the declaration. It was a logical 
continuation of the British government’s declaration of 6 
December. ‘Whether or not so intended, it paved the way for 
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partition. It remained for Mountbatten to execute the with' 
drawal of British power from India.* 

PARLIAMENT 5 DEBATE ON THE STATEMENT 

The British Government sought the approval of Parliament 
for its latest policy statement on transfer of power to India. It 
was first debated in the House of Lords and later in the House 
of Commocs. The debate was notable in that it sharply 
revealed the attitude of the British people, especially of the 
various political parties and of the groups within the parties, 
to Indian independence. 

Lords Debate on the Statement 

Soon after the announcement of the government’s new policy 
towards India, Viscount Cranborne*, the leader of the Conser¬ 
vative opposition in the House of Lords, declared that the 
statement was the reversal of thi policy of the British govern¬ 
ment and amounted to the abandonment of India under condi¬ 
tions which could give no hope of a peaceful and prosperous 
future for its people.When the debate took place in the 
House ol Lords, Viscount Templewood, former Conservative 
Secretary of State for India, moved a motion regretting the 
decision of his Majesty’s Government to transfer power to 
India by June 1948. He held that there was a unity of front 
upon Indian question and many of them had realized that the 
over charged post-war world atmosphere forced them to expe¬ 
dite the transfer of power. He said that the opposition parties 
had supported the government and were prepared to transfer 
power expeditiously. However, he pointed out that the unity of 

*For a brief biographical sketch see Appendix I 

9. Michael Brecher, Nehru : A. Political Biog<’aphy (London 
1959), p. 336. 

The inference that the statement paved the way for parti¬ 
tion and even represented an indirect concession to the League 
demand for Pakistan was shared by British officials prominently 
connected with the last stage of the British rule. By February 
1947, it was felt in London that partition was the only way 
out of the impasse. Ibid. 
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front was based on three corditions ,* an orderely transfer of 
power, agreement among the parties, and their obligations to 
minorities and states. He charged that the government bad 
decided to transfer power without consulting the opposition 
and without fulfilling those conditions. He characterized it as 
unconditional surrender at the expense of those to whom 
they had given specific pledges. He stated that the proposals 
were politically unwise and encouraged sectional opinion lead* 
ing to fragmentation of the country instead of its unity. He 
held that it was their duty to complete their task of transferring 
power peacefully and discharge their obligation to minorities. 
He felt that the government’s decision would imperial the peace 
of India and announced his party’s decision to disassociate 
itself from the government's declaration. 

Many Conservative members who took part in the debate 
thought that a statement of a graver nature had never been 
made and believed that the government were breaking the 
pledge that had been given to the minorities. They expressed 
that full self government for India with a stable administration 
was their objective but the government’s policy aimed at the 
termination of British connection without an alternative in its 
place. They proposed an alNparties delegation to appeal to 
India to unite failing which they should continue to rule with¬ 
out abandoning India in confusion Even the Liberal members 
held that, the fixing of a date would not hasten an agreement 
and that the government plan was a departure from the nor¬ 
mal course.^* 

The Conservatives did not oppose the transfer of power. 
However, they doubted the wisdom of fixing a definite date 
and held that the short period left to them to settle the 
question of transfer of power might lead to chaos and con* 
fusion. They, therefore, opposed the government’s policy on 
the transfer of power to India. They addressed themselves 
to Templewood’s stern declaration that the time limit was a 
breach of faith imperilling the peace and prosperity of India. 
In fact the opposition motion challenging the government was 
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ro widely supported, that it seemed at one stage to render 
Impossible the forging of a united national approach to Indian 
independence such as bad obtained till then. At the end of 
the first day’s debate ‘there seemed very little prospects of 
avoiding a decision and a debate.’” In fact, the Conservative 
Peers bad decided to force a division at the end of the two* 
day debate and they reached the decision ‘in consideration 
of the gravity of the situation and also of possible Empire 
repercussions if a clear indication were not given that a 
strong element of opposition was opposed to the Government 

policy.’i3 

At that stage, the Earl of Halifax, a leading Conservative 
and former Viceroy and Governor-General of India, making his 
last great decisive intervention of Indian affairs, strongly 
defended Government’s Policy, He pointed out that all parties 
were agreed on the question of leading India to Self-Govern> 
ment and of maintaining order and security in India. Halifax 
declared that the Cripps’ offer had emphasized agreement 
among the parties and due protection of minorities as essential 
prerequisites to India’s right to Self-Government. Though 
Churchill placed great weight and insistence upon the conditions 
attached, the Indians saw that the Conservative party under 
Churchill did not resist the independence of India. Halifax 
held that the Cripps offer had an immense effect in India and 
they could not get back to their original position even if they 
were not able to achievelftheir conditions of agreement. He 
stated that there were three choices ; agreement, continuation 
of British rule till the parties reached an agreement and some 
such action as the Government’s policy. He pointed out that 
there was no possibility of agreement and that, though logical, 
the second choice was not practical. The position was rapidly 
becoming intolerable as the British Government was in a posi¬ 
tion where responsibility was greater taken power. So he felt 
that the third choice represented by the Government’s policy 
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removed uncertainty and provided a lever for Indian agr^d- 
ment. 

Halifax expected that the statement and the announcement 
of date were likely to make for unity. About the betrayal of 
less powerful interests, he wanted his friends to face the reali* 
ties and pointed out that the execution of any agreement 
depended upon the goodwill of those to whom power was 
delegated. He did not accept that ^the fixing up of the date 
was wrong, for the truth was that for India there was no 
solution that was not fraught with the gravest objection, the 
gravest danger. ‘And the conclusion that I reach—with all that 
can be said against it is that I am not prepared to condemn that 
His Majesty’s Government are doing unless 1 can honestly and 
confidently recommend a better solution.’ He appealed to the 
leader of the opposition and others to desist from dividing the 
House on that occasion. Halifax emphasized that there were 
no differences so far as the purpose was concerned but the 
difference was only as to the method and as such Government 
policy would go ahead. He pointed out that the wise course 
for them was to concentrate on the future relations of Indian 
and the Commonwealth,*^ 

The impact of Halifax’s speech was such that many 
Conservative Peers who had earlier decided to vote against the 
Government changed their minds and fell in with his appeal to 
Templewood *to spare the House the necessity of going to a 
division.’ The opposition leader in the Lords, Cranbome, 
agreed that all parties were pledged to the progressive attain* 
ment of Self-Government by India leading to Dominion Status 
and, if the Indians so desired, (o independence. He held that 
they stood by those pledges but insisted upon the necessity of a 
prior agreement. He said that though he was tempted to 
advise bis friends to divide the House to make their views 
clear, on the ground that a vote against Government’s India 
policy might be misunderstood in India and might be taken to 
mean a difference of ultimate objective about which there was 

14. Hansard, H.L. 145 (26 February I947j cols. 1013-21, 
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no difference between the parties, he advised them not to press 
for a division. The motion was withdrawn,** 

Commons Debate on the Statement 

Commending the statement to the House of Commons and 
seeking its approval, Stafford Cripps declared that the policy 
towards India was decided by the war time Government. He 
pointed out that deterioration of Indo-British relations was 
arrested by the Cabinet Mission and the Prime Minister’s state¬ 
ment of 15 March 1946, both of which had convinced Indian 
nationalists of their sincerity to withdraw from India. Ciipps 
held that the fixing of the date of June 1948 constituted an ho¬ 
nest acceptance of the situation and the only basis of future 
relationship was absolute freedom of choice on both sides. 
He felt that the latest statement was a valuable step to close 
ard friendly relations with India. He announced that they had 
reached the final stage and had to take risks as to the effect 
of their action upon Britain and the rest of the world.*® 

Sir John Anderson, Conservative spokesman moved an 
amendment expressing their inability to accept the Govern¬ 
ment’s declaration which by fixing an arbitrary date, prejudiced 
the constitutional plan for a united or a divided India and 
ignored their obligations to the minorities. However, the 
Conservative members reaffirmed their determination to help 
India to attain Self-Government early. They desired progressive 
Self-Government for India and immediate Dominion Status with 
the right to secede from the Commonwealth. Though they were 
conscious of impending trouble in India if freedom was not 
conceded, they were concerned at the ‘hysterical abdication’ of 
their responsibilities. Godfrey Nicholson, a Conservative mem¬ 
bers, charged that the Prime Minister did not consult other 
parties. He held that the Tory party was as pro-Indian as any 
other party in the House and it was their keener interest and 
responsibility which made them to oppose that policy as they 
believed that it was wrong. He said that they wished all success 
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to the policy and would be delighted if they proved to be wropg 
and the Governmeot right.^^ 

On the second day Winston Churchill, leader of the 
Conservative opposition, said that the British parties had 
pursued a united policy towards India and for the first time 
they felt it their duty to express their dissent and their differ¬ 
ence by a formal vote. He held that both parties were bound 
by the Cripps offer of 1942 and the Cripps proposals consti* 
tuted a definite project for action. He agreed that he was 
bound to the offer of Dominion Status as the Prime Minister 
was equally bound to the conditions about agreement between 
the principal communities. Churchill held that the Govern¬ 
ment bad put an end to all prospect of Indian unity by their 
fourteen month time limit. Though he had never believed 
that unity could have been preserved after the departure of the 
Ifttitlsh raj, be felt that the Government’s policy removed at the 
Iftst chance. He held that it was an invitation for the parties 
tb take advantage of the limited time to peg out their claims 
and stick to them. He thought that India was subjected to 
partition and the time-limit prevented a fair discussion of the 
complicated issues involved. The period would be used for 
civil war and not for unity and the political parties did not 
represent the Indian masses. It was with deep grief that 
Churchill watched 'the clattering down of the British empire 
with all its glories... Churchill had no faith in the ability of 
Indians to administer the nation. So he expressed his fore¬ 
bodings thus ; ‘In handing over the Government of India to 
those so-called political classes we are handing over to men of 
straw, of whom, in a few years, no trace will remain.* Despar- 
ately he suggested to the Government to call in the aid of the 
United Nations instead of withdrawing their power.^^ 

R.A. Butler, a leading Conservative was shocked at the 
fixing of the date as they had no knowledge to whom power 
would be transferred. He said that they did not wish to bold 
up progress by playing on. discords. He expressed that his 
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party favoured a unified Govcrnmeot but was prepared to 
support a divided form of Government 'if agreement was not 
reached. He held that the concluding paragraph of the 
Government’s statement of 6 December made the unitary 
Government difliculty. Though he did not want the British to 
stay indefinitely, he wanted them to stay till they finished their 
job as the culmination of devotion and service.^® 

Another Conservative member, Stanley Reed, considering 
the Government’s decision as a great and tremendous one, 
could not find a clear, definite and workable alternative policy 
and thought that speedier action was the only solution. He 
told his colleagues that they should get away from the parrot 
cry, ‘Agreement first and progress afterwards,’ which caused 
so much exasperation in India as it was thought to be humbug, 
a pretext to continue in power.^® The Conservative amend¬ 
ment was negatived by 337 as against 185. The Government’s 
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motion for approval of its policy was carried witbond a 
division. 

Thus, though the Prime Minister's appeal for a united mes* 
sage of goodwill from the House had failed to prevent a 
division, ‘One could not help coming away from this historic 
debate with the sense that the gulf between Government and 
Opposition was far narrower than some of Mr. Churchill's 
more sombre polemics might suggest.’^^ The Statement seemed 
to them an abdication of duty. Harold Macmillan, the Con¬ 
servative member, said a few months later that it was not ‘the 
mere fixation of the date to which we objected, but the 
abandonment of duty without any clear scheme by which the 
obligation we were unable to fulfil could be firmly placed upon 
other shoulders.’ It destroyed all hope of preserving the unity 
of India.^^ 

The principal spokesmen of the Conservative party took 
their stand on the Cripps offer, whereas the new policy of the 
Government was a departure from it in some respects ; it did 
not insist on an agreement, it did not mention a treaty, and 
the policy made it impossible for the British to discharge their 
obligations to the minorities. In spite of the fact that the opposi¬ 
tion had made it clear that responsibility for the Government’s 
India policy rested with the Labour Government alone, the 
Conservatives w^ere in agreement with its broad principles and 
with some of its methods, but were critical of the policy only 
in matters of detail. However, for the first time they had felt 
it their duty to express dissent and difference by a formal vote. 
They seemed to have conveniently forgotton their own earlier 
proposals of the same course of action. For both Churchill 
and Lord Linlithgow had suggested the same type of policy as 
that envisaged in the Government’s statement, during the 
Parliament’s debate on India in December 1946.** 
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However, It sbouM be noted, that many Conservatives 
with recent experience of India supported the government’s 
India policy in contrast to their own party’s oflicial policy. 
Their arguments were well represented when Halifax declared, 
that he was not prepared to oppose the Goverpment’s 
India policy because he could not recommend a better 
solution. For the majority of Conservative members had 
recognized the imperative need to grant Self-Government to 
India ; ‘alter all, this was only an extension of a Tory policy 
consistently pursued over the previous twenty years. They 
had also to some extent unwillingly recognized that Britain’s 
role m the world had been diminished by the late war.’^”* The 
Conservative criticism was concerned about the shortness of 
the time allowed for framing a constituent and they attacked 
the statement as far too radical. In fact they were at pains to 
show that they did so because they feared that it might have 
harmful consequences for India. 

The Labour government felt that the existing conditions 
could not be continued indefinitely and that the fixing of a date 
for the transfer of power to India might act as a spur to the 
parties and place responsibility upon Indian shoulders firmly 
for the settlement of communal and constitutional problems.*® 
But It was a failure of policy on the part of the Labour govern¬ 
ment not to have consulted the official opposition and taken 
them into confidence. There is reason to believe that if the 
opposition had known the confidential reports on the situation 
in India and suggestions from the British authorities in India, 
the Conservative Party would have wholeheartedly supported 
the government’s policy. As The Economist pointed out, in 
Parliament there was already a sense of futility about dissen¬ 
sions on India and sooner the quitting was completed, they 
thought, the better. Since the debate on the government’s 
public declaration of policy, Indian affairs faded out from the 
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British political scene and the initiative remained with the ne# 
Governor-General •• 

The Congress Working Committee at its meeting held on 
6-8 March 1947 in Delhi welcomed the British goverameat*! 
declaration of their definite intention to transfer power finalljf 
by June 1948 and urged recognition of the Interim Government 
as a dominion, with the Governor-General functioning as the 
constitutional head of the government.*'^ The arrival in India of 
a new viceroy and Governor-General, Mountbatten, with 
definite orders to transfer power gave a sharper edge to Hfis 
Majesty’s government’s purpose, and Indians of all communities 
hailed the statement unanimously. 

THE LAST PHASE 

Mountbatten arrived in India in March 1947 and took over 
as the new Viceroy and Governor-General of India on *a 
mission of fulfilment’, with ‘a very wide mandate.’ He had 
a specific task to discharge, for the British government had 
fully accepted ‘the principle of terminating the British Raj by 
a specific date regardless of agreement or earlier than the lime 
limit if the parties were able beforehand to agree on a consti¬ 
tution and form a Government’.*® At the swearing-in cere¬ 
mony, Mountbatten declared that His Majesty’s government 
were resolved to transfer power by June 1948, which meant 
that a solution must be reached within the next few months.** 
Indian leaders welcomed Mountbatten’s appointment and his 
missson to end the British raj. They were ready for new 

26. The Economist, 152 (26 April 1947), pp. 617-18. 
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leadership and a thirst for a new initiative and found in Mount 
batten a man of flexible mind and strong resolution.*** 

The new Governor General tried all methods to preserve 
the unity of India, but soon he was made to realize that the 
Muslim League would not agree to any plan which did not 
provide for Pakistan. Though the Congress opposed any plan 
which envisaged partition of the country, gradually both sides 
succumbed to Mountbatten’s shock tactics ‘applied with friend¬ 
liness, sincerity and the patience of job.’^*- Within a short time 
Mountbatten was convinced ‘that the need for the political 
solution is much more pressing than was apparent’ when 
they were in London and ‘that the June 1948 time-limit, far 
from being not long enough, is already too remote a deadline.’ 
Within a week of his stay m India, he had realized that the 
date was too late rather than too early.** 

MOUNTBATTEN PLAN AND THE PARTITION 

Mountbatten had been asked to find a solution for a united 
India on the basis of the Cabinet Mission plan. Mountbatten 
streve for unity to the end on such lines as Cabinet Mission 
proposals, but as he streve more for unity it became clearer 
that the plan was dead. Jinnah was adamant against the 
resurrection of the Cabinet Mission plan and demanded 
Pakistan. Mountbatten argued that Logic compelled him to 
apply the same principle to Punjab and Bengal. Though 
Jinnah admitted the logic of it, he begged Mountbatten not to 
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give him *a moth eaten Paldstan/^^ In the course of his talks 
with Indian party leaders, specially with those of the Muslim 
League, Mountbatten was convinced ‘that an alternative plan 
for the transfer of power had to be found and implemented 
without loss of time in order to ease the growing political 
tension*, and that should be done on the basis of govern¬ 
ment’s statement of 20 February 1947.^ 

In the light of his talks with party leaders and in consultation 
with his advisers, specially V.P. Menon, Mountbatten evolved 
a plan for the early demission of power on Dominion Status 
basis in the first instance. This is popularly known as Mount¬ 
batten plan.®® Simultaneously on 3 June 1947, the Prime 
Minister in the House of C ommons and the Governor-General 
in New Delhi announced the Mountbatten plan for the consti¬ 
tutional transfer of power from British to Indian hands after 
partitioning the subcontinent into two sovereign dominions. 
In a broadcast message, Mountbatten said that if the transfer 
of power was to be effected in a peaceful and orderly manner, 
everyone of them must work unitedly without giving room for 
bickering, disorder and lawlessness. He made it clear that 
independence through Dominion Status was complete and the 
different administrations were at liberty to leave the Common¬ 
wealth whenever they preferred On 4 June, Lord Listowel 
the Secretaiy of State for India declared in the House of Lords, 
that the Princely states would be free to choose their own 
future and that the British paramountcy would end.®'^ 

Welcoming the announcement, Jawaharlal Nehru conveyed 
to the Governor-General the decision of the Congress to 

33. For details of Mountbatten’s talks with Jinnab see H.V. 
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accept those proposals. He said that the plan proposed *a big 
advance towards complete independence. Such a big change 
must have the full concurrence of the people-before effect can 
be given to it, for it must always be remembered that the future 
of India can only be decided by the people of India and not 
by any outside authority’. For the League, Jinnah said at first 
that the plan had got to be very carefully examined in its pros 
and cons before the final decision could be taken.®® The 
Ccuncil of the Muslim League on 9 June adopted a resolution 
accepting *as a compromise’ the British government’s plan 
for the partition of Punjab and Bengal and the conferment of 
Dominion Status. The All India Congress Committee at 
its meeting in New Delhi on 14-15 June passed a resolution 
accepting the Mountbatten plan or partition of India by 157 
votes to 29.** 

Commenting on the Mountbatten plan, Winston Churchill 
said in the House of Commons that the two conditions fore¬ 
seen at the time of the Cripps Mission, namely agreement 
between the Indian parties and a period of Dominion Status 
in which India or any part of it might decide whether or not 
to remain within the association of the Commonwealth, had 
been fulfilled. He said that if those two conditions were res¬ 
pected at all stages in fact and in form, all parties in that 
House would pledge their support for the offer and for the 
declaration. He declared that they would be ready to 
support an early legislation, on the basis of the offer and 
they would not oppose any Bill to confer Dominion Status 
on the various parts of India.^® 

In the House of Lords, the Marquess of Salisbury spokes¬ 
man for the Conservative Party hoped that the proposals 
would be accepted by Indian parties and would lead to the 
fruitful collaboration of the Indian and the British peoples 
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within the British Commonwealth.'^ Chnrchiirs guarded 
terms of approval of the important step announced, his condi¬ 
tional promise oT support, and the compliment he paid to 
Attlee suggested a Parliament determined to meet a serious 
situation with a united front. Churchill’s statement deepened 
the impression that the new plan, unlike the statement 
of 20 February commanded the support of British people, 
as a whole/® Even the former Conservative Secretary of 
State for India, Leopold Amery applauded the courage of 
the Governor-General and that of the government in tackling 
a difficult situation and complimented them on their success in 
making Indian political leaders adopt a realistic attitude.'*® 

The Conservatives under Churchill noted with relief that 
the new India was not to be divorced immediately from the 
Commonwealth, while politicians in India thought that the con¬ 
tinuance of a formal link with the British Crown was a small 
price to pay for actual independence which would be theirs 
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within a few weelts. This ready support to the Mountbattco 
plan by the Conservative party in contrast to their bitter 
opposition three months earlier clearly testihes to the fact 
that their earlier opposition was largely the result of their 
apprehension of the possible tragic consequences that might 
happen without, an agreement But the party was not opposed 
to Indian independence as such ; they desired India to remain 
an independent dominion in the British Commonwealth for a 
short time at least, before it decided to secede from it, if it so 
desired. 

On the whole the Conservative Press welcomed the Mount- 
batten plan. The Times commented that the acceptance of the 
Mountbatten plan held a new hope for India. The Prime 
Minister’s tribute to the Governor-General and Churchill’s 
congratulations both to the Prime Minister and the Governor- 
General were the main features of a parliamentary occasion 
which reminded the war time debates. The plan was a major 
contribution to the process of Indian evolution towards nation¬ 
hood. The Daily Express thought that a new and glorious 
hope was born. A noble project in statesmanship had been 
evolved by wisdom and patience. To the Daily Telegraph the 
formula was admitted ‘a second best’. Only the Daily Mail 
expressed its forebodings about the future. It considered that 
a chapter full of glory and achievement closed and another 
ore, dark and uncertain opened. The transfer of power was 
one cf the momentous events and also ’a leap in the dark’.*^ 

The White Paper on the Mountbatten plan differed from 
the rest in two decisive respects, fe., it was not a proposal 
for ultimate change but a plan for immediate action and, it 
had been accepted by all the communities. It was pointed out 
that the new plan simply recognized the already existing state of 
affairs in India and the promised legislation for Dominion 
Status did little more than regularize the system in vogue since 
the Interim Government took ofUce. Past efforts had failed 
owing to the extreme slowness with which they were carried 
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into effect and that bad given an air of unreality to tbe Whole 
business. The critics pointed out that the Congress could 
have made great progress if it had accepted earlier offers and 
then agitated for more. Though there is an element of truth 
in the criticism, the attitude of the Congress was undoubtedly 
influenced by the fact that previous British offers were practi¬ 
cally always matters of principle and not of action. There 
was perhaps some justification when Indian parties were justi* 
fied in refusing to mortgage the future.^® 

INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Introducing the Indian Independence Bill on 10th July 1947 
in the House of Commons, Prime Minister Attlee stated that 
the Bill brought to an end one chapter in Indo-British relations 
and opened another. He declared that it had been the settled 
policy of all parties in the country for many years that Indians 
in course of time should manage their own affairs and that the 
real question was how and when that should happen. He 
announced that the Bill sets up two independent dominions 
and hoped that they would continue in the Commonwealth. He 
thought that it was the culminating point in a long course of 
events and that the Bill was designed to implement those pro¬ 
posals which met with general acceptance of the House and the 
country. He was categorical in his declaration that British 
paramountcy and suzerainty over the Indian states, together 
with all British political engagements in the Indian subconti¬ 
nent, would lapse.^® 

In the absence of Winston Churchill, Harold Macmillan, 
spokesman for the Conservative Party, said that the various 
reforms represented the British policy to prepare India for 
eventual Self-Government on that there had never been any 
division among British political parties. They differed only on 
the method and not on the objective and all parties represented 
in the coalition Government were in agreement with the pro¬ 
position to offer Self-Government to India, However, they 
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insisted on two conditions ; agreement among Indian parties 
and Dominion Status as the penultimate, and if India so choose, 
the final stage on the road to independence. Macmillan held 
that the political phase came to an end with that Bill and 
prayed that the association between the British an3 Indian 
peoples on a new basis might be productive of great good to 
both. 

Welcoming the Bill, Stanley Reed, a Conservative member, 
thought that it was the fulfilment of their ‘concept and trust*, 
in Burke’s words, of all their work in India and he refused to 
accept the proposition that the fixing of a definite timetable 
made that division inevitable. John Anderson and other 
Conservative members supported the measure. Arthur 
Henderson, the Under Secretary of State for India, said that the 
debate was notable for the spirit of sincerity and goodwill and 
it was an act of faith which enabled them in all sincerity of 
purpose to transfer the destiny of Indian people into their own 
hands.^^ 

When the Bill came up for the third reading, Butler, former 
Conservative Under Secretary of State for India, said that the 
main objective of the Bill was that they practised as well as 
preached the doctrine of self-determination and that was 
achieved by the passing of the Bill. He held that the war had 
a tremendous effect on the political life of India that they could 
not keep pace with the changes in India.^® The Bill was passed 
without a division. 

In the House of Lords, Templewood, former Conservative 
Secretary of State for India, held that the British people pre* 
ferred to act empirically and to adopt themselves to changing 
conditions and they were ready in due course to recognize 
accommplished facts. He held that the British raj of the day 
had no effective power in the Indian sub continent. So he said 
that it was better to recognize the fact and transfer responsi¬ 
bility to Indian hands. He considered that sooner the Bill 
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becffme operative and full responsibility was placed upon Indian 
shoulder, the better for the British Parliament and for the 
relations of the Commonwealth. He regarded those proposals 
as yet another step in the process.'*® 

Salisbury, another Conservative, said that the general evo¬ 
lution of the policy clearly involved statesmanship of a very 
high order. The dilenma in which British statesmanship was 
placed for a long lime was that if they went fast, they would 
have injured the structure of unity and if they were show, they 
would have created suspicion in Indian minds undermining 
confidence in British intentions. He held that the controversy 
over India was not over the objective but with the pace of 
advance and pointed out that their relationship with India had 
not ended but had taken a different turn.*® 

Thus the Indian Independence Bill passed through its final 
stages in the British Parliament ‘with great clerity and without 
a division’ and received the Royal Assent and became law on 
18 July 1947. The Times remarked : ‘Never before in the long 
annals of the Parliament of Westminster has a measure of 
this profound significance been accorded a passage at once so 
rapid and so smooth.’** 

Thus the Conservative did not oppose the measure and 
Churchill had acquiesced in it. The days of the British raj 
ended and it was the end too of the Indian campaign which 
Churchill had unwittingly sustained over the years. The 
Government introduced the Bill as a matter of urgency and the 
opposition consoled by the agreement between the Indian 
parties and the prevision for Dominion Status, supported it. 
The Bill efiected the declared goal of British policy by all 
parties for a generation. After so much of storm and stress. 
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the finai act of renvociation did not arouse the ewctiODS which 
bad been extansted long age on both sides 

The foundations of British India had been built upon sand, 
the sand of a people’s consent. That consent was now trick¬ 
ling away, and the walls of ihe imperial edifice were crumbling 
The British seemed in danger of being crushed when they fell 
and so they decided on their withdrawal. The choice that the 
British Government made in 1947 was the choice of the British 
people. The Government had no choice of its own and even 
if the Conservative Party had been in power, it too would 
have been forced to recognize the fact. The British people 
ceased to be interested in the British empire, in its glories, 
responsibilities, virtues and vices.®* 

Thus the Conservative Party had fully supported the Labour 
Government’s India Policy, even though barely four months 
earlier it had opposed the Government’s Policy statement on 
the transfer of power to India. That earlier opposition was 
largely due to their apprehension of the possible consequence 
of absence of an agreement among Indians. They made it 
clear that they were not opposed to India’s independence as 
such, but only considered the time-limit to be very short to 
complete the transfer of power. The opposition was largely 
due to their ignorance of the Indian situation and failure of the 
Government to consult the opposition before they decided that 
important policy. Thus it is clear, by and large, that the 
Conservative party supported Indian demand for independence, 
though they wanted India to remain as a free member of the 
Commonwealth for a short period at least, before it opted out 
of it. 
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Conclusions 


The move for Indian reforms was started by the Conser¬ 
vative Party by appointing the Statutory Commission in 1927, 
Lord Irwin the Conservative Viceroy and Governor-General 
judged the situation in its perspective and, with a view to 
remedying it, made his declaration on Dominion Status and 
Round Table Conference on 31st October 1929. Though the 
declaration sparked off Liberal and Conservative opposition to 
the granting of Dominion Status to India, it set the reforms in 
motion and later enabled the Conservative Party to make a 
determined effort to introduce them in spite of opposition 
from some of its own right-wing extremists. As is clear from 
the private correspondence of Irwin with the Secretary of State, 
the Conservative Governor-General was so concerned to meet 
the demands of Indians that, in the beginning he opposed even 
his own party’s representation at the Round Table Conference 
and was successful in excluding John Simon from the British 
delegation in the hope of convincing Indians of the genuineness 
of British interest in Indian reforms. Irwin saw more clearly 
than his advisers that the British were up against nationalism 
and force was no remedy or answer to the challenges of nation¬ 
alism. The sympathy and earnestness which this Conservative 
Governor-General brought to bear upon the vexed question of 
reforms stand out in bold relief when contrasted with the apathy 
md lack of understanding of his immediate successor in office, 
Lord Willingdon, who was a non-party man appointed by a 
tabpur Gpvernmeat. 



At the Round Table Conference, the unanimous declaration 
of the all party British delegation was that provided a work¬ 
able constitution could be framed, responsibility for the Indian 
Government should pass under Indian control at the centre 
as well as in the provinces, subject to safeguards in th6 interest 
of justice, minorities and stable Government. There was 
opposition from right-wing extremists who detested the very 
idea of a conference ; the mass of the Conservative party, 
however, agreed that the conference having been held, the 
results could not be discarded. The right-wing opposition 
stemmed from the belief that, to quote Churchill, ‘England 
apart from her Empire in India ceases forever to be a Great 
Power.' 

The Conservative delegation to the first session of the 
Round Table Conference was younger and less diehard. There 
is some reason to believe that the Conservative attitude to 
Indian Congress would have been a little more liberal if Lord 
Reading, as the respected spokesman for Liberals, held the 
balance of power between the Government of Ramsay 
MacDonald and the Conservative Party. As Irwin noted that a 
year of civil disobedience might have been avoided if only 
Reading had been so liberal in 1929 as he was in January 1931 
when he gave his verdict in favour of central responsibility 
with safeguards. Earlier, he could have spiked the guns of 
both his fellow jurists—Lord Birkenhead and John Simon. 

The dispute over the Government of India Act of 1935 
which was the dominent preoccupation of the Conservative 
Party for some six years symbolised the division of outlook, 
which had been growing since 1906. 

There is no doubt that early in the thirties, the Conser¬ 
vatives were uneasy about Indian reforms and the parliamentary 
system that the British Government proposed to introduce. 
But that uneasiness was due not so much to their callousness 
as to their ignorance of the Indian situation. This is proved, 
if proof were needed, by the fact that if they had opposed the 
reforms, the Government of India Act of 1935 would not have 
been approved by the Parliamant, which had an overwhelming 
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CcDservative majority. It is true that a fairly articulate section 
of the party, the Right-wing extremists, opposed the reforms at 
every step and with all the resources that they could muster, 
but they failed to carry the rank and file with them. It is also 
true that the party did not commit itself to the granting of 
Dominion Status to India owing to the vagueness and confu^ 
sion created in the minds of men by the conflicting interpreta¬ 
tions of what that status would mean in actual practice. But 
this must not blind us to the patent and incontrovertible fact 
that the party on the whole was convinced that provincial 
autonomy and paitial Self-Government at the centre should be 
conceded to India to meet the challenge of the situation and 
to satisfy Indian nationalists to a large extent. 

There were many reasons which prompted the majority of 
the Conservative Party to support the reforms. First of all 
there was their lojalty to their leader, Stanley Baldwin, and 
their confidence in his judgment. Even in that high noon of 
the empire this farseeing statesman had the vision to see that 
it would not be possible for the British to keep India within 
the empire for more than twenty years if they paid scant regard 
to the demands of Indian nationalists and turned them down 
in summary fashion. Secondly, the Conseivative realized that 
only a Self Governing nation could deal effectively with the 
social and religious dimensions of the Indian scene. Thirdly, 
they wanted to protect their trade with India. British business 
leaders took a long term view and decided that it would be 
wise to mollify Indian opinion by gracefully granting the 
reforms demanded and gradually lending the country to Self- 
Government within the empire, so that when India did become 
free, British commerce and financial interests might not be 
jeopardized. They realized that interaction and common 
interests of Anglo-Indian trade were such that, given goodwill 
on both sides, it would flourish even after India attained its 
independence. The real misfortune was the delay in the passage 
oftheBillon account of extremist opposition in Parliament. 
Also the, unusual importance and prominence given to safe¬ 
guards, with a view to countering the propaganda of the extre¬ 
mists. robbed the constitutional proposals of a good deal of 
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thdr first attraction. Both together retarded the progress that 
might otherwise have been made. 

At this time, none of the political parties ever thought of 
conceding full Dominion Status to India. No doubt the Labour 
Party took exception to the absence of any statemefit in the 
India Act of 1935 that Dominion Status was the final goal of 
British policy for India. It was net, however, prepared for 
the immediate fulfilment of that goal. It is clear that even 
if the Labour Party bad been in power, it would not have 
conceded full Dominion Status at that time. 

Now a word about the small but by no means utterly 
ineffectual minority within the Conservative party that opposed 
the reforms. For sentimental reasons, and owing to their 
inability to guage the strenglh of the Indian national move¬ 
ment, these eloquent and true blue imperialists opposed any 
change in India, though they professed their readiness to con¬ 
cede an ineffective system of provincial autonomy. Churchill 
led the opposition against the reforms ‘with vigour and persis¬ 
tence inside and outside Westminster supported by a group 
of Conservatives substantial and vocal enough to cause appre¬ 
hension ’ They fought the reforms tooth and nail at all stages, 
in the Parliament as well as at the party meetings and confer¬ 
ences. They also held many meetings and demonstrations 
throughout the country to oppose the Government’s India 
policy. Their frequent amendments, repeated motions to 
report progress, claim of ‘breach of privilege’, and attempts 
to sow dissension among the Conservative associations in 
British delayed the reforms. They could not, however, kill 
them. 

A considerable section of the Party depended upon the 
guidance of their leaders. When the extremists appealed to 
their emotions and told them that Britain and its trade and 
piosperity would be destroyed if India was given an equal 
status, most of them either voted against the reforms or simply 
abstained. On the other hand, when the leaders and the 
enlightened section of the Paity explained to them the changes 
that had taken place in Asia and in India and described Ih® 
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strength of the Indian national movement for reformSt they 
supported them without hesitation. 

The price paid for the appeasement of the group of extre¬ 
mists was the direct omission of the phrase Dominion Status 
from the Bill. This was despite the efforts of the enlightened 
Conservative leader, Baldwin, and his prophetic foresight that 
India could not be retained as a British dependency for more 
than twenty years. 

Once the reforms Bill was passed and became an Act, even 
the extremist opposition in the party to the reforms died away. 
They all enthusiastically set about implementing the scheme 
embodied in it. The Conservative Government, headed at 
first by Baldwin, and later in 1937, by Neville Chamberlain, 
carried into effect the reforms as enunciated in the constitu¬ 
tion of 1935 Act with all its undertakings and safeguards. 
The Governor-General and the India office did not fail to 
carry the intentions of Parliament and the pledges given both 
to the British and Indian peoples. The Conservative extremists 
made it clear that they would not obstruct or hamper the 
carrying out of a policy that Parliament had approved. They 
never raised the question of law and order in the provinces. 
By and large, they supported the introduction of reforms 
without attempting to put any impediment in their way. They 
did not interfere or prejudice the implementation of the scheme 
which they had so resolutely opposed earlier. 

British authorities endeavoured to expedite the inaugura¬ 
tion of federation under the Act of 1935 and the Viceroy and 
Governor*General had plans to secure the states’ accession 
through special emissaries and start federation by 1st April 
1938. However, the enthusiasm shown in effecting provincial 
autonomy was not extended to federation. The greatest 
stumbling-block in the way of federation was undoubtedly the 
unenthusiastic and unhelpful attitude of the Princes. A group 
of Princes was in touch with the Conservative extremists 
in England who had sufficient pawer to block the intro¬ 
duction of federal scheme. There is no doubt that the 



Conservative party had a hand in exploiting the short-.^ightedr 
ness of the Princes in calling for their support to the declining 
Raj. -Then there, were the Muslims, who were from the 
beginning antagonistic towards federation, where they feared 
they would be a minority. Delay was also caused by ‘the 
enormous mass of exploratory and preliminary work’ which 
was necessary to introduce federation. This work was 
interrupted by the second world war and federation was 
suspended. 

The British public and political parties did not bother 
about India till the commencement of the second world war 
in 1939. They presumably thought that once the reforms Act 
was passed, there was nothing else for them to do. During 
the period from 1935 upto the commencement of the war, all 
the three political parties were united in supporting the 
constitutional experiment in British India and there was no 
difference in their attitude so far as the Indian problem was 
concerned. 

On the outbreak of the second world war, the Governor- 
General made India a belligerent on the side of Britain. 
Though India as a whole was united against German aggression 
in the early stages of the war and sympathized with Poland, 
the Government’s peremptory ways and lack of vision, under¬ 
standing and initiative compelled nationalist India to adopt an 
attitude of suspense and unfriendly neutrality. The Congress 
invited the British Government to declare their war aims and 
to define how they would be applied to India. The Govern¬ 
ment’s reply was inadequate. If the Government had been 
generous in the response to Congress request, and had offered 
at once what it did after a good deal of higgling and haggling, 
a repprochement honourable to both countries would have been 
possible. 

The British Government did consider new offers from 
time to time, but they were aimed at strengthening their own 
position in the eyes of the public, both at home and abroad, 
rather than at a settlement. They emphasized that any scheme 
to be acceptable to them should have the general support of all 
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Indian parties. In spite of the fact that the Secretary of State 
for India favoured association of non-official Indians in the 
conduct of administration, the Governor-General was not willing 
to have anything but an ineffective consultative committee 
under his own chairmanship, and thought that it was a first- 
class opportunity to employ the magic words ‘Dominion Status* 
without making any new commitment. 

During the initial stages of the war period, the Governor- 
General played a key role in the determination of British 
policy towards India. The Secretary of State for India had 
limited power and owing to the pre-occupation of the Cabinet 
with others matters, the Governor-General was the determining 
factor on India policy. Though Dominion Status had been the 
professed goal of British policy for some time past, Linlithgow 
never thought that it could be realized early. As is clear from 
the private correspondence between Zetland and Linlithgow, 
the latter advocated the using of minorities, especially the 
Muslim League and the Princes, as a counterpoise against the 
Congress, so that they could avoid objectives which would call 
for substantive revision. The Governor General wanted the 
British Government to give undue importance to the Muslim 
Leauge and advocated penal sanctions against the leaders of 
the Congress, rather than a scheme of Government which the 
Muslim League was not ready to accept. He thought it unwise 
to throw cold water on the Muslim League scheme for 
partition. He was not keen to start talking about the end of 
British rule and suspected that day to be ‘very remote’. He 
warned the British Government against neglecting the Muslim 
League. 

While Zetland argued with the war cabinet that they could 
not continue to govern India as a colonial possession 
consistent with their war aims in Europe, Linlithgow retorted 
that if the state of Europe showed anything, it was the folly 
of ‘handing over the minorities to their natural enemies.* 
The Governor-General finally prevailed upon the Home Goverm 
ment to insist upon agreement among the Indian parties as a 
pre-condition of future constitutional progress. It was, again 



due to his inBuence that the war cabinet stoutly refused td 
make a statement on the lines demanded by the Congress. His 
advice that the Muslim League should be used to counteract 
the demands of the Congress also found acceptance. 

Even when the Congress ministries in the provinces resigned 
and thereby withdrew what little co-operation they had given 
and the prospect of another civil disobedience movement 
bulked large on the horizon, the Governor-General still 
advocated the old policy of masterly inactivity and risked 
trouble with Parliament and misunderstanding abroad. In his 
judgment, they were to have ‘no qualms of conscience’ as to 
their position and as to what they had done. Influenced by the 
sober views of some of the Governors of Indian provinces, 
Zetland differed from Linlithgow and suggested a constructive 
policy, but the war cabinet adhering to the principle of giving 
importance to the man on the spot, ignored the realistic yet 
moderate suggestions of the Secretary of State for India and 
supported the Governor-General. 

The Governor-General grudgingly acknowledged that they 
had to make a new approach to the Indian problem on account 
of the war, but the' suggestion of a constituent assembly did 
not carry the faintest shadow of conviction to his mind. As is 
clear from a perusal of the correspondence of Zetland with 
Linlithgow, whereas the Secretary of State for India and the 
Prime Minister (Neville Chamberlain) had open minds and 
were inclined to reach an agreement with Indian nationalists, 
the Governor-General adopted a repressive attitude and 
brushed aside all the suggestions for any change and further 
exacerbated the riindu-Muslim conflict. 

During the war period, there was a coalition Government, 
But the Conservative Prime Minister Churchill, held a 
dominant position, and as the Secretary of State for India, 
Leopold Amery (1940-45) and Linlithgow, the Governor- 
General (till 1943) were also Conservatives, it can be inferred 
that, by and large, the Conservatives were responsible for the 
tmaking of the coalition Government’s India policy. 
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When Churchill formed the war-time coalition Oovernmeiit, 
it IS no wonder that the Governor-General should have felt 
happy. The sentimental and professedly imperialist Prime 
Minister joined the unimaginative Governor-General in framing 
British policy towards India and there was n3 doubt about 
the nature of the policy that they would pursue, A change of 
policy could not have been expected. All parties blindly 
supported their policy. Thus, the initial blunder committed 
by the British in making India a belligerent in the second 
world war without its consent was further cemented by their 
stubborn refusal to respond to India’s demand. 

The surrender of France and the critical trun in the war 
for the Allies made Indian nationalists re-examine their attitude 
to the problem of co-operation in the war effort. Realizing 
the critical juncture of the war situation, the Congress, in spite 
of Gandhiji’s opposition, expressed its readiness to offer a 
helping hand in the war effort of the Allies. Amery told the war 
cabinet in his draft declaration that a policy of inaction 
(persistently advocated by Linlithgow) was no longer defensi¬ 
ble in the prevailing circumstances and urged upon them the 
necessity of a re-statement of British intentions as to future 
constitutional development. lie wanted that statement to be 
more precise as to the method of approach and as to the date 
of fulfilment than the previous vague declarations. He expressed 
himself in favour of conceding the right of Indian to frame 
their own constitution. The war cabinet approved the draft with 
so many changes that it became much more long-winded and 
imprecise than the draft he (Amery) had submitted. Amery 
disclaimed his own responsibility to the style of the draft as 
amended and the offer (which came to be called the 'August 
Offer’) it contained. 

The success of the constant efforts of the Governor-General 
Linlithgow to get the Muslim League’s sectional demand 
accepted by the Home Government showed the enormous 
influence that he wielded with the war cabinet. He persuaded 
the Home Government to invest the League and other minori* 

with what was virtually the power of veto on the constitii^ 
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tiona I advance of India. His attempts to insure the position 
of the Muslim League were sanctified by the August declara¬ 
tion. This declaration was of great significance as it ensured 
the place of the Muslim League, undermined the chances of 
unity and at the same time enabled the prolongation of the 
Indian conflict for some time to come. The August declara¬ 
tion was infact looked upon *as the character of Muslim and 
minority rights...as the Linlithgow character.’ However, the 
August cfifer was rejected by Indian nationalists. 

The Congress readiress to offer a helping hand in the war 
effort was first ignored by the British Government. When, 
however, the war entered the most critical stage and spread to 
the eastern theatre, making India the pivot of all defence and 
it became virtually impossible to ignore the persistent demand 
of the British Press and Public, both inside and outside the 
Parliament as well as American Pressure and International 
forces, the lethargic British Government made an offer in the 
form of the Cripps’ Mission. Even that was not a full-fledged 
offer and so naturally it failed and was rejected by Indian 
nationalists. It is clear from the Prime Minister’s letter to the 
Governor-General that it was forced solely by the critical war 
situation and the Japanese success in the war, and was not the 
result of any sudden generosity on the part of the British 
Government towards Indian people. It was a belated offer 
and the expediency of the moment gave British policy the 
air of a death-bed repetence. The British authorities intended 
to put an end to all doubts as to their future and hoped to get 
Indian co-operation within the existing constitution. They 
were opposed to National Government and when Cripps was 
nearer to it, they reacted strongly. Churchill and the Cabinet 
were frightened by the prospect of reconstructing the executive 
by Indians only for their intention was ‘not that of a comple¬ 
tely clean sweep of the existing Executive...but of a substantia] 
reconstruction’ which might have left the Viceroy with some 
of his old advisers as balancing element. However, it was a 
precise definition of the goal of the British Policy and an 
■attempt to secure co-operation on the basis of assurances of 
future constitutional advance. Indian nationalists rejected tl^ 



offer as no vital changes in the existing structure of Govern-, 
ment had been contemplated. In fact, there never was any¬ 
more than a slim sporting chance that the British proposals, 
would be accepted. Prime Minister Churchill had no idea of 
conceding Indian Demands, and it was sheer expediency that 
forced him to accept the Cripps plan. He, however, managed 
to twist it in such a way as to foredoom its acceptance by 
Indian nationalists. He wanted to gain time and show the 
world that the British Governmert were right and Indian 
Nationalists wrong. For the time being, he was so successful 
in his propaganda that the whole British nation (and even 
American) thought that the offer was sincere and blamed 
Indians for not accepting it. Even the Labour party had a 
major share in the royal propaganda battle. 

The Congress, being deeply disappointed with the unhelp¬ 
ful attitude of the British Government demanded that the 
British should 'Quit India.’ The reaction of the British 
Government, public and the Press was bitter, and they 
supported the Indian Government in putting down the move¬ 
ment. Churchill reiterated his imperialist policy, which wa*!, 
curiously enough, supported by the Labour pirty as well. The 
British took no further initiative except renewing the Cripps 
pflfer. The most sinking feature of the period was the unani¬ 
mity of the British public and the political parties in supporting 
the coalition Government’s nay, Churchill’s India Policy. It 
was the Deputy Prime Minister and the Labour Party leader, 
Clement Attlee, who took the decision in August 1942 to put 
all the Congress leaders behind the bars. In the very rapidly 
changing and challenging circumstances, British Policy towards 
India failed to gauge the strength and character of the 
challenge. The British response accordingly failed to produce 
the extra decisive burst of speed required. 

At the same time, during the period, the British people, 
irrespective of parties, had realized that they could no longer 
hold India after the war. This had been made very clear by 
Churchill himself to the King, who (also like Churchill) ccrald 
pot contemplate with equanimity the sure prospect of having to 
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divest himself of the brightest jewel in the British Crown, 
During the war period, there was no difference of opinion 
among political parties so far as India was concerned, and 
there was a remarkable identity of approach and support to 
Government's India Policy. By the end of the war., most of 
them, irrespective of party affiliation, had realized that they 
had to concede India's demand for Independence without 
further delay and cultivative good relations. Of course. 
Churchill had his own reservations about it; but others, even 
a majority in his own party, did not share his views. Every¬ 
one gave thought to the mode of granting Independence to 
India with the least dislocation in the administrative machinery 
of the country to enable the smooth transfer of power and 
to cultivative good relations in future. 

Britain had pledged itself to give Independence to India 
after the end of the war, as soon as there was an agreement 
among the main parties in India. British political parties 
were all alike committed to helping India achieve its indepen¬ 
dence, though the emphasis on some aspects differed. Even 
while in opposition, the Conservative party supported the 
Labour Government’s India Policy in all its aspects. The 
Conservative members had realized that India had become 
politically an adult, and a solution was inevitable and urgent 
But it opposed the statement of 20 February 1947 on the 
tranjfer of power by June 1948, as they thought that the speed 
might lead to chaos and confusion owing to the disagreement 
among Indian parties. However, they made it clear that they 
were not opposed to the transfer of power as such. They 
were not told by then Government about the exact situation in 
India. The Conservative criticism was concerned with the 
Government India Policy in matters of detail but ‘had been in 
agreement with its broad principles and. upto a point, witb 
its methods.* The opposition supported the motives of India 
Policy but not the manner and the implication of the announce¬ 
ment. As soon as Indian parties came to an understanding 
and agreed to Dominion Status for the time being at least. 



accepted the Mounfbattcn plan, and help the speedy passage: of 
the Indian Independence Bill. 

The general public, irrespective of party afBHations, were 
ignorant of and apathetic to, the situation and conditions in 
India. The average man in Britain had no notion of the 
growing momentum of the Indian national demand and its 
implications. The Conservative party was no exception to 
this. The rank and file of the party were ignorant of the 
complicated problems of India. However, every Conservative 
of standing who had been brought into direct contact with, 
and had studied, the latest phase of the Indian problems, 
rejected the Conservative extremists solution and supported 
the Government’s India policy. The British in general were 
prejudiced and never could understand that Indians were 
capable of operating a parliamentary system. Projecting the 
image of their own parliamentary system at work in theur 
small islands, the British could not just being themselves to 
imagine that system of Government would successfully operate 
in country many times bigger than their own, with the added 
handicap of mass illiteracy. 

R.A. Butler confessed in his Memoirs to the failure of the 
Conservative party to understand the Congress and even draw 
nearer to the Congress. One reason was the failure of 
communication between the Indian political scene and the 
Conservative leaders and their party organisation. The lack 
of communication may be ascribed to the following ; Congress 
under Gandhi had ceased to influence by publication, by 
pressure of ‘lobbying’ in Westminster and so on as the earlier 
congress under Dababai Naoroji and Gokhale did, who 
believed in educating their 'masters’ in England. Gandhi set up 
a parallel centralised organisation of the Congress confronting 
the British Raj. Congress was no longer a mandlcant for 
political boons. 

During the period covered in this study, India’s progress 
towards independence owed much to the Conservative party’s 
support, however,, reluctant. The Conservative party was 



responsibfe at all stages for the evolution of the Goveroment's 
India Policy and to a very large extent helped its determina** 
tion. In fact, the progress achieved upto 1939 was largely 
due to the acquiescence, though not full support, of the 
Conservative party. Though the pace was not satisfactory, it 
was nonetheless important to note that there was no stagnation 
either. But after the commencement of the second world war, 
the formidable new forces unleashed by the war compelled the 
British nation to make a thorough reappraisal of the Indian 
problem. As a result, the British nation found that it had no 
alternative but to accept the legitimacy of India’s demand for 
independence without further delay and concentrate their 
attention not merely on the mode of conceding it immediately 
but also on relations with an independent India. 

A few leaders like Churchill continued their back-stage 
fight against the spirit of the age and insisted upon some 
conditions, such as prior agreement between Indian parties. 
Here, in fairness to the British authorities, we have to recognize 
that the acute differences between Indian parties about the 
mode of independent status for the country was also a factor 
that contributed to delay and uncertainty for a long time. 
To some extent, it provided the British Government with a 
weapon to defend their artificially prolonged opposition to the 
onrush of new forces. This further heightened the fear of the 
British that the granting of independence might endanger the 
unity of the country. Apart from the empty prestige of having 
a big Asian nation like India as a member of the Common¬ 
wealth under its leadership, the whole British nation, irrespec¬ 
tive of parties, not to speak of the vocal right-wing Conser¬ 
vatives, had its own sentimental reasons for wishing (India to 
remain as a dominion at least for a short time, before it 
seceded from the Commonwealth. Once the agreement was 
reached among the Indian parties about partition, there could 
be no opposition from any quarter, and in fact there never 
was. 

Organized as it was, the Conservative party’s attitude 
depended largely upon the parliamentary party, nay, the lender 



the party; Thus, during 1930-40, tbe Conservative leaders 
favoured limited Indian reforms and sympathized with Indian 
demands and helped the introduction and implementation of 
some of the reforms. During the war period, the party was 
beaded by Churchill, who was definitely opposed to India’s 
independence, as he believed that Britain’^ strength mainly 
depended upon its Indian empire. During the war when all 
parties unanimously opposed India’s demand, it is no wonder 
that Churchill stood firm. During 1945-47, all parties, 
including the Conservative party favoured Indian indepen¬ 
dence, and so Churchill had to give in and support the 
Government’s India Policy, but he insisted upon certain 
conditions. When those conditions were fulfilled by the 
Mountbatten plan, he acquiesced in the Indian independence 
and helped the speedy passage of the Bill and the transfer 
of power on 15 August 1947. The evolution of Churchill’s 
outlook on India is notable in the thirties, he made a deter¬ 
mined opposition to the very idea of Dominion Status. During 
the war he sent Cripps in 1942 and when the severance took 
place finally, Churchill accepted the fact of Indian indepen¬ 
dence. As leader of the Conservative party, Churchill faced 
with equanimity the momentous sequence of events which 
brought about Indian independence and the partition of the 
subcontinent into two Dominions. 

Thus, in the Conservative parly, the opposition to India’s 
demand for independence was confined to a few right wing 
sentimental imperialists who were very vocal. The right-wing 
Press (which is still dominant in Britain owing to its financial 
strength) colluded by helping this minority feeling to find wide 
and, sometimes its only, publicity. There were always indivi¬ 
duals and groups in the party who supported and sympathized 
with India’s demand. The party in general recognized the 
existing conditions and supported the demand. The right-wing 
extremists gradually and gradually changed their attitude 
according to the spirit of the age and supported Indian 
independence. No doubt the principle of expediency operated 
very much. Some individuals who wielded power, like the 



Viceroy and Govemoi^General, played an important part in 
the shaping of British Policy and some of them were opposed 
to India's demands, lest their power and authority should be 
curtailed. But it is not fair to blame the Conservative party 
as a whole for the selfish or blatantly imperialist moves of 
some of its members. 
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APPENDIX I 

This includes a brief biographical sketch of less known 

persons mentioned in the thesis. The names of well-known 

persons are, however, not included. 

Agnew, Commander Sir Peter Garnett (1900—). Conservative 
M.P., Camborne Division, Cornwall, 1931-50; South 
Worcs 1955-66. 

Ammon, Charles George (--I960), Labour M.P., North 
Camberwell 1921-31 and 1935-44. Created Baron of 
Camberwell in 1944 ; A Deputy Speaker, House of Lords 
1945-58. 

Anderson, Rt. Hon. Sir John. Conservative M P. for Scottish 
Universities since 1938 ; Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State, Home OflSce 1922-32; Governor of Bengal, 
1932-37, Lord Privy f Seal, 1938-39 : Home Secretary 
and Minister of Home Security, 1939-40 ; Lord President 
of the Council, 1940-43. 

Ampthill, (2od Baron), Oliver Arthur Villiers, Russel (1869- 
1935). Governor of Madras, 1900-06 ; Acting Viceroy 
of India 1904; Opposed India Bills of 1919 and 1935. 

Arebbishop of Canterbury, 96th Archbishop of, William 
Temple. Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1910-21 ; to H.M. the King 1915-21 ; Canon of West- 
nainster 1919-21. 

AtboB (Katherin Marjory) Duchess of (1874-1960). Conser¬ 
vative M.P., Kinross and West Perth, (923-38. 
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jBingley, George Richard Lane-Fox. Conservative M.F., 
Brakson Ash Division of Yorkshire 1906*31 ; Member 
Indian Statutory Commission, 1927-30. 

Burnham, Sir Harry Lawson Webster Levy (1862-1933). 
Conservative M.P., Mile End Division, 1905-06, 1910- 
16 ; Member Indian Statutory Commission, 1927-30 ; 
President Empire Press Union 1916-28 ; Member, Joint 
Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 
1933 ; Managing Proprietor of Daily Telegraph, 1903*28. 

Cadogan Major. The Hon. Sir Edward Cecil George (1880- 
1962). Conservative M.P., Reading, 1922-23 i Finchley 
1924-35; Bolton, 1940-45 : Member, Indian Statutory 
Commission 1927-30 ; Member Joint Select Committee 
on the Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933-34. 

Carson, Edward Henry (i854-1935), Conservative M.P. 
Dublin University 1892-1918; Duncairn Division, Belfast. 
1918-21. Lord of Appeal, 1921-29. 

Cazalat Captain Victor Alexander (1896-1946). Conservative 
M P , Chippenham, 1924-43 ; Private Secretary to Sir 
Philip Conlilfe Lister, J924 27. 

Chisholm, (Mrs) C.C., Conservative local constituency leader. 

Churchill, Randolph Frederick Edward Spencer (1911-1971). 
Conservative M.P. Preston, 1940-45; Son of the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Spencer Churchill; Journalist and Author. 

Cooper, The Rt. Hon. Alfred Duff, Conservative M. P. , 
Oldham, 1924 ; St. George’s since March 1931, Financial 
Secretary to the War Office Jan. 1928-June 1929; 
and August 1931-June 1934 ; Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury June 1934-November 1935 ; Secretary of State 
for War, November 1935 ; Minister of Information May 
1940-July, 1941; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
July 1941. 

Craddock, Sir Reginald Henry (1864-1937).' Conservative 
M.P., Combined English Universities, 1931-37. Indian 

1 . Civil Servant 1884-1923, Home Member, Viceroy’* 

Council 1912-17, Lt. Governor of Burtna 1917-22^ 
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Cranborne, Viscount, Arthur James Cecir(l893—). Conservative 
M.P., South Dorset, 1929-41, when he was called to the 
House of Lords : Parliamentary Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs August 1935-February 1938 ; Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies and Leader of the House 
of Lords February 1942. 

Croft, Brig. Genl. Sir Henry Page, 1st Baron, Croft (1881- 

1947) . Conservative M.P., Christ Church, 1910-18 ; 
Bournemouth, 1918-40 ; agitated for tariffs and opposed 
Indian Self-government; Joint Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary for war, 1940-45. 

Derby, (Seventeenth Earl of), Edward George Villicrs (1865- 

1948) . Conservative M.P., West Houghton Division of 
Lancashire, 1892-1906; Junior Lord of Treasury, 1895- 
1900 ; Financial Secretary, 1900-03 : succeeded father in 
1908, Secretary of State for War, December 1916-April 
1918 and 1922-24; Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire, 
1928-35. 

Donncr Parick William (1904- ). Conservative M.P West 

Islington, 1931-35. Basingstoke Division Hants, 1935-55, 
Hon. Secretary, Indian Defence League, 1933-35. 

Erskine, John, Francis Ashley (1895-1953), Lord Erskine. 
Conservative M.P., Weston-Super-Mare Division, 1922- 
23 ; 1924-34 ; Brighton, 1940-41. Governor of Madras 
1934-40. 

Fitzalan of Derwent, Edmund Bernard Fitzalan Howard 
(1855-1945). Conservative M.P. Chichester, 1894-1921 ; 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary, 1915-21 : Chief Conser¬ 
vative Whip, 1913-21, 

Haig Sir Harry Graham (1881-1953). Secretary to the Govern- 
irent of India, Home Department, 1926-30 ; Home 
Member of Executive Council of the Governor-General, 
India, 1932-34 ; and finally Governor of the United 
Provinces, 1935-39. 

'Hailsbam, Ooughtes McGarel (1872-1950). Conservative M.P., 
St. Marylebone, 1922-28; Created Baron in 1928. Lord 
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Cbancclloi 1928*19 and 1935-38 ; 'Acting Prime Minister* 
1928. 

Hardinge,(Charles (1858-1944). 1st Baron Hardinge of Penshurt, 
1910, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1910-16, 
Conservative from 1929-44. 

Hartington, Marquess of (1895-1950). Conservative M.P. 
Western Division Derbyshire, 1923-38 ; Became 10th 
Duke of Devoshire in 1938 ; Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary of State for Burma, 1940-42. 

Hartshorn, Vernon (1872-1931), Labour M.P. Ormore Division 
of Glamorganshire, 1918-31 ; Post-Master General and 
P. C. 1924 ; Member of Indian Statutory Commission. 
1927-30 : Lord Privy Seal, 1930-31. 

Kirkpatrick, William MacColin (1878-1953). Conservative 
M.P. Preston, 1931-37 ; Hon. Magistrate Delhi, 1905-07 
sometimes Member, Council of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Knox Major-General Sir Alfred William (1870-1964). Conser¬ 
vative M.P., Wycombe Division, Bucks, 1924-45, Indian 
Army, 1898 ; A.D.C. to Lord Curzon 1899-1900, 1902-03. 

Lloyd George Ambrose, First Baron Lloyd (1879-1941). 
Conservative M P. West Staffordshire, 1910-18 ; East¬ 
bourne, 1924-25 Governor of Bombay. 1918-23 ; 
Secretary of State of Colonies, 1937-41. 

Lothian (nth Marquess of), Philip Henry Kerr (1882-1940). 
Co-founder and editor of the Round Table^ \91Q-16 l 
Private Secretary to Llyod George when Prime Minister 
1916-21 ; Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster in National 
Govercment ; August-Novembsr 1931 ; Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State for India, November 1931- 
September 1931, Chairman, Indian Franchise Committee, 
1932 ; Ambassador to the United States, 1939-40; 
Liberal. 

Molson Arthur Hugh Elsdale (1903- ). Conservative M.P., 
Doncaster, 1931-35 ; High Peak Division Derbyshire, 
1939-61 ; Political Secretary, Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, 1926-29. 
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Moore'^Lt. Col, Sir Thomas Cecil Russel (1886- ). Conserva¬ 

tive M.P., Ayr District of Burgs 1925-50 ; Director of 
World Press News Publications Ltd., and Cosmopolitan 
Press Ltd. 

Nall Sir Joseph (1887-1958). Conservative M.P., Hulxe 
Division, Manchester 1918-29 ; 1931-35. 

Newton Edwin. Conservative Local Constituency leader. 

Nicholson Captain Godfrey (1901- ). Conservative M.P., 
Morpeth October 1931-October 1935 ; Farnham Division 
1937-1966. 

O’ Dwyer Sir Michael Francis (1864-1940). Indian Administra¬ 
tor, Posted to the Punjab in Indian Civil Service, 1885 ; 
Believed in Necessity of British Control in India. 

Oliver, George Harold, Labour M.P, Likeston Division of 
Derbyshire, 1922-31 and since 1935 ; Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State ; Home Office 1945-47. 

Peel, William Robert Wellesley (1867-1937). Conservative 
M.P., Southern Division, Manchester 1900*05 and 
Taunton 1909-12. Secretary of State for India 1922-24 
and October 1928-June 1929. Member, Indian Round 
Table Conference, 1930-31 ; Chairman, Burma Round 
Table Conference, 1931-32 ; Member, Joint Select 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933-34. 

Percy, Eustace Sutherland Campbell (1887-1958). 1st and 
last Baron Percy New Castle 1953. Conservative M.P., 
Hastings, 1921-37. 

Rankeillour, (1st Baron), James Fitzalan Hope (1870-1949). 
Conservative M P., Brightside Division Sheffield 1900-06; 
Central Sheffield 1908-29 ; Formerly Assistant Hon. 
Secretary, Conservative Central Office; Raised t> Peerage 
as Baron Rankeillour ; Member Joint Select Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform 1933-34. 

Rathbone, Eleanor ( -1946). Independent M.P., Combined 

Universities since 1929 ; Member of the Executive 
Committee of League of Nations Union. 

Reed, Sir Stanley (1872-1969). Conservative M.P., Aylesbury 
Division Bucks, 1938-50: Staff, Times of India, 1897 ; 
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Editor, 1907*23, Founder and former editor of the Indian 
Year Boofc. 

Rothermere, Harold Sydney Harmsworth (1868-1940). News¬ 
paper proprietor; controlled Associated Newspapers- 
Daily Mail, Evening News and Sunday Despatch, 
Secretary of State for Air 1917-18. 

Salisbury, 4th Marquess of, Cecil James Edward Hubert Gas¬ 
coyne (1861-1947). Conservative M.P. as Viscount Cran- 
borne Darwen Division (1885-92), Rochester (1893-1903); 
Succeeded father, 1903; Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1900-03 ; Lord Privy Seal, 1903-05 and 
1924-09 ; I eader of the House of Lords 1925-29 ; Strong¬ 
ly opposed Government of India Bill, 1935 ; President of 
Conservative Party. 

Schuster Sir George Ernest. Liberal M.P. Since 1938 ; 
Director of West Ministers Bank ; Finance Member of 
the Executive Council of Viceroy of India, 1928-34. 

Simmonds Oliver Edwin (1897- ). Conservative M.P., 

Duddeston Division, Birmingham. 

Snell, Henry ( -1944) Labour M.P., East Woolwich, 1922- 

31 ; Parliamentary Under-Secretary 6f State, India OflBce, 
created 1st Baron Plumstead in 1931. Deputy Leader of 
the House of Lords 1940-1944. 

Strathacona and Mount Royal, Donald Sterling Palmer 
Howard (1891-1959). Conservative M.P., North Cumber¬ 
land 1922-26 ; Member of the Indian Statutory Com¬ 
mission, 1927-30 ; Under-Secretary of State for War 
January 1934January 1939. 

Sykes, Sir Frederick Hugh (1877-1754). Conservative M.P., 
Hallam Division Sheffield, 1922-28 ; Central Division, 
Nottingham 1940-45 ; Governor of Bombay ; 1928-33 ; 
Sometime President, East India Association; Vice- 
President Royal India Society. 

Villiers, Sir Edward. Conservative Member; served in the 
Afghan War ; Member Bengal Legislative Council 1924- 
26 ; President, European Association of India, 1931 and 
1932 : Vice-Chairman Union of Britain and India, 1933- 
35. 
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Wardlaw-Milne, Sir John, K.B.E. Conservative M.P., Kinder- 
minster Division, 1922-45, Sometime member, Bombay 
Legislative Council and Governor-General of India’s 
Council ; Chairman, Conservative (Parliamentary) India 
Committee ; Member of Joint Committee on Indian 
Reforms, 1934-35 ; Chairman of Select Committee on 
National Expenditure Since 1939 and of the House of 
Commons Conservative Foreign Affairs Committee. 

White, Thomas. Conservative local constituency leader. 

Winterton, Rt. Hon. Earl (Edward) (l883-)963). Conservative 
M.P, Horsham Division, 1904-18 ; Horsham and Wor¬ 
thing, 1918-40 ; Horsham Division, 1940-51 ; Under 
Secretary of State for India, March 1922-Jaauary 1924 
and November 1924-June 1929. 

Wolmer, Rt. Hon. Viscount (1887- ). Conservative M.P.. 

Newton Division Lancs, 1910-18 ; Aldershot Division 
Hants, 1918-40 ; Member House of Lords 1940-Assistant 
Postmaster-General November 1924-June 1929 ; Minister 
of Economic Warfare, February 1942. 
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Appendix 11 


A. Secretaries of State for India, 1929*1947. 

Dates of Appointment :— 

1929 (7 June) Wedgwood Benn (Lab.) 

1931 (25 August) Sir Samuel Hoare (C) 

1935 (7 June) Marquess of Zetland (C) 

1940 (13 May) Leopold Amery (C) 

1945 (3 August) Lord Pethick-Lawrence (Lab) 

1947 (17 April) Earl of Listowel (Lab.) 

B. Parliamentary Under Secretaries of State for India 
1929-1947. Dates of Appointment ' 

1929 (I December) Earl Russell (Lab) 

1931 (13 March) Lord Snell,'C.B.E (Lab.) 

N.B. On 3 September Lord Lothian was nominated to 
answer for the India Office in the House of Lords but no 
formal appointment was made. 

1931 (10 November) Marquess of Lothian 

1932 (29 September) Mr. R.A. Butler, M.P. (C) 

1937 (28 May) Lord Stanley, P.C. (C) 

1938 (16 May) Lt. Col. AJ. Muirhead, M.P. (C) 

1939 (11 September) Sir Hugh O’Neill, M.P. (C) 

1940 (17 May) The Duke of Devonshire (C) 

1943 (1 January) Earl of Munster (C) 

1944 (31 October) Earl of Listowel (Lab.) 

1945 (26 May) Earl of Scarborough (C) 

1945 (4 August) Mr. Arthur-Henderson, R.C. (tab) 

Source ; The TimeSy Hansard Parliamentary Debates. 
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